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MOVE TP NED aly PEE E ET WME EGS PATE 5 SAL yg EERE REA DE AE ON RS ET DTP NE LON ERT EES OETA 
INTERN ATIO N AL on Monday that France ought to discuss the eventual evacuation 
of the Bizerta base (p. 694). 


Drang nach Westen 


The West cannot avoid dealing with east Germany. Its boycott 
policy is not fruitfil ; instead the West should use its (severely 
limited) influence against the intransigent hostility that now pre- 
vails and work for a more temperate east German regime (p. 687). 


For Herr Ulbricht last Sunday’s systematic closure of all doors 
between east and west Berlin had a defensive character ; to Ber- 
liners it looked like an attack (p. 711). 

Sturm und Drang—p. 693. 


Zollverein 


France has many answers to Britain’s many questions about 
joining the common market (p. 714). 


United States: The European common market is expected to 


stimulate both American exports and American investments 
abroad (p. 706). 


Salisbury : Black men and white women will soon -be legally 
allowed to get together. Dr Banda still wants to part company 
with the federation (p. 695). . 


Dr Banda’s victory—p. 713. 


Nairobi: The men near the top in Kenya are fighting for posi- 
tion around the newly-free man right at the top, Mr Jomo 
Kenyatta (p. 712). 


Wo die Zitronen blueh’n 

® The United States answer to Castroism, as revealed at Punta 
del Este during the past fortnight, is “controlled revolution” in 
Latin America (p. 705). 

®@ The pocket-sized revolution that failed in Argentina on August 
12th is a reminder of the tender youth of parliamentary govern- 
ment in many of the countries represented at Punta del Este 


(p. 699). 
@ President Kennedy’s foreign aid programme has been attacked 


SITs ROTC SS VAR NALS FECL LIS ODL, ELA LEIS SE 


African countries are talking about forming their own by a Blitzkrieg, but may survive (p. 707). = 

Zollvereine (p. 699). i 

: Tochter aus Elysium % 

Untergang des Abendlandes ®@ The eastern seaboard of the United States has a new, much- § 

Cairo: President Nasser’s revolutionary energy has been heeded national park {pv 7807 & 

recharged and redirected to the problems of social change in © American students are studying abroad in ever-increasing % 

his own country. This should not upset the West as much as numbers, under the auspices of their own colleges (p. 708). x 

it has upset the Communists (p. 690). % 

| New York : Britain and America a at the United Nations WORLD OIL pages 723 to 729 & 
Ty Seat ANA RELA! TE CA gd ESE ABC TONE NA Se PAT IB Ss CLAS ON TEENIE LE REET EL PRE RT SLR EL ER LIM 3 
® 
| 2 
HOME BREAKING THROUGH 4 

A 

Overseas trade is back in the black—July’s figures produce a true 

JOINING UP balance on the right side (p. 735). ; 

Gas: the case for a national board to develop new processes Retail trade reacted gaily to the Chancellor’s threats of financial & 

(p. 731). stringency (p. 738). ¢ 


Housing Associations : the prospect of government loans could 
be a boon for the middle classes (p. 691). 


Churches : Roman Catholics in Britain extend a hand of friend- 
ship to other denominations (p. 696). 


Europe : resistance movements are mobilising inside the Tory 
and Labour parties (p. 694). 


Consumer Goods: soap, shoes, shops and take-overs (p. 740). 


Dr Beeching’s talent hunt has unearthed three well-paid recruits 
for British Railways (p. 734). 


CUTTING DOWN 

The trade unions are lining up for an attack on the Chancellor’s 
wage pause (p. 693). 

The Treasury’s ban on some foreign investments makes little 
sense (p. 733). 


The collapse of Overseas Aviation Ltd. has made other small 
airlines watch their credit rating (p. 736). 


A profitless contract for a profitless ship could be Cunard’s 
contribution to North Atlantic prestige (p. 738). 


nf 


< 


Prisoners are to pass their time in jail more profitably, for them- 
selves and for the economy (p. 698). 


Industrial output—an increase observed (p. 734). 


WORKING OUT 


Rating valuation: Scottish experience gives some hints for the 
English operation in two years’ time (p. 689). 


Problem children: the rise in dilinquency is matched by a fah 


RD SIE tS YE 


in those in official care, as the value of the family becomes more € 
fully recognised (p. 698). 3 
Where to save: the rise in Bank rate gives new Opponents to ¢ 
savers of all sizes (p. 735). e 

3 
PULLING APART % 
Stepney’s slums are ripe for demolition: a turbulent priest has g 


done a noble job of exposure (p. 720). 


Roads in London (p. 698) and at Exeter (p. 721) are proving 
grossly inadequate for traffic. 


Detailed contents on page 687 
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One of the world’s great names in the design and 
manufacture of non-destructive testing equipment 


Two Budd advances, PhotoStress and 
MetalFilm strain gages, give many 
and diverse industries valuable pre- 
views of how their products—ranging from bridges to 
jets—will stand up to stress, fatigue and hostile en- 
vironments. PhotoStress shows live stresses and 
strains in meaningful color patterns that sharply de- 
fine stress distribution patterns in a wide variety of 





parts and structures. MetalFilm strain gages translate .. 


stresses and strains into electrical impulses for 


INTERNATIONAL aD a 


Mh ee, ie PRG. 


accurate stress analysis recording and study. These 
are but two of many Budd-developed milestones in 
non-destructive testing and research. Budd’s work in 
industrial quality eontrol is a natural outgrowth of its 
pioneering skills in engineering... metallurgy... 
tooling . .. welding .. . research... testing . . . pro- 
duction and development for international industry. 
These skills place Budd high among the world’s 250 
largest industrial concerns. Write for our Annual 
Report. The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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American Express 
Travellers Cheques— 
Sterling or Dollar 


Travel—with the security and confidence that your own 
bank gives you. Travel with American Express Travellers 
Cheques, the unlosable money that’s as safe in your pocket 
as it is in your bank account. In Britain or abroad, never 
carry more cash than you can afford to lose. Take the rest in 
American Express Travellers Cheques—if you lose them 
your money is promptly refunded through any of nearly 400 
American Express offices throughout the world. It’s the 
safest way to carry money anywhere. 

American Express Travellers Cheques, first introduced 70 
years ago, are available in sterling and dollar denominations. 
They’re spendable everywhere and they’re valid forever. 
Buy American Express Travellers Cheques at your bank or 
at any American Express office. The cost is only 1%. 


Money that’s unlosable—spendable anywhere 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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Millions of 
Science man 


hOwTS... 


... have been spent by our Development and Research 
Department on the problems of industry. 

Our laboratories have done much to advance 
metallurgical knowledge and techniques. 

The results have been published to the world. 
Instruments like the Electron Probe Micro Analyser, the 
Vickers Solids Mass Spectrometer, the Solartron Vacuum 
X-Ray Fluorescent Spectrometer and the Siemens Texture 
Goniometer are so advanced in design that they are 

only found in a handful of laboratories. 

This modern apparatus, together with traditional 
equipment is used to further a constant programme of 
research with which we are helping industry to 

make better use of 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our Development and 
Research Staff is made available to you through our wide 
range of publications and a free consultation service. 
Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 
mcoZuoro (Formerly ihe Mond Nickel Company Limited) 


TGA mp 45 





We make it 


strong and simple 


A great deal of thought and research go into the design 
of Ellison Switchgear in order to obtain that simplicity 
and robustness so necessary to ensure reliable service 
and ease of maintenance. Like the circuit breaker 
contact illustrated, every part benefits from careful 
thinking plus the traditional craftsmanship for which 
we have been noted for over half a century. 
Trouble-free service without the need for frequent 
maintenance—these are the reasons why so many of 
our orders are from customers of long standing. They 
know that Ellison Switchgear depreciates only in the 
balance sheet. 

We manufacture high and low tension switchboards, 
heavy duty fuse-switchgear, oil- and  air-break 
circuit breakers and motor control gear. We provide 
a comprehensive consultancy, after-sales and spares 
service and are the owners of an A.S.T.A. authorised 
testing station. 


ELLISON SWITCHGEAR 
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excellent atmosphere 
in our office” 


Constantly fresh, clean, pleasantly 

quiet atmosphere at ideal temperatures 
Summer or Winter. This is our gift to 
the modern office worker. 

Multi-storey office blocks exposed to 
extremes of wind and weather present 
no unsolved heating or cooling problems 
when air conditioned by 

Carrier Engineering. 

“‘Weathermaster” Systems are ideal for 
modern office layouts, providing maximum 
flexibility and selections of temperature 
for both perimeter and interior rooms. 
We have developed and installed systems 
for all multi-storey buildings, whether 
flats, offices, banks or complete hotels. 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
24 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. Phone: ViCtoria 6858 


THE ECC 


@) For complete reliability 
e 


GEORGE ELLISON LIMITED: PERRY BARR: BIRMINGHAM 22B 
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THE WORLD! 


..now and for the future. Ii you need aluminium fast (!) phone: 
Kaiser Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley 
St., London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum é 
International Inc., Phone: 47-59-00; Cala) 
Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- ALUMINUM 
land. Also in Bremen. 


Do you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- 
inium every year. Here is a dependable and continuous supply of 
primary metal tohelp youmeet the growing demandso{the world 


INTERNATIONAL 


New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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What you see is a cluster of screens. But behind the shop 
window is a thriving business with the accounting of eleven 
branches fooked after by Burroughs. 


TABS ON THE TELLIES 


VERNON COOPER LTD., radio and TV deale:, 


has eleven shops in and around Nantwich. 





PROBLEM — how to keep tabs on all the sets 
being bought on HP (something like 60% of all TV 
sets !) 


SOLVED — with eteven Burroughs Cash Registers 
and one Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine. 


MET HOD — copies of receipts for HP and 
Rental payments are sent every day from branches 
to main office, where details are posted on the 
Sensimatic. An accurate record of HP accounts is 
immediately available and letters are forwarded 
regularly to customers in arrear. 


RESULT — Mr. Cooper bought more Burroughs 
machines for other operations — rental accounts, 
stock control etc. — and now has complete up-to- 
the-minute information on every branch of a highly 
efficient business. ‘ 


SIMILAR PROBLEMS 
ARE BEING SOLVED EVERY DAY 
WITH BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Burroughs 


AIB h hi ; Burroughs Machines Limited, 356-366 Oxford St., 
wan be ceaeuannte London W.1. Telephone: HYDe Park 9861 
decimal currency Accounting Sales and Service facilities from 56 centres 


_ &n Great Britain and Eire. Manufacturing in Scotland 











hone: 





DECIMAL CURRENCY! 





minum 
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Birthe couldn’t hear a note 


Birthe lives in Denmark. She is ten years old and studying music as 
an extra subject at her school. In fact, she hopes to graduate at the 
_ Royal Academy of Music in Copenhagen when she has finished her 
general education. 

Music has always meant a lot to Birthe. But when she was only 
three years old it seemed she might never hear it again. After a 
severe case of measles, she developed chronic inflammation of the 
middle ear. As a result she became almost completely deaf. Only after 
a long course of penicillin injections was she cured. Birthe was lucky. 


Only 10 years earlier, before Sir Alexander Fleming’s great discovery, 
her hearing might easily have been affected for life. Nowadays the 
synthesis and mass production of antibiotics is carried out by chemists 
all over the world. At Leo Pharmaceutical Products in Copenhagen, 
one of the largest chemical works in Europe, sterile oil-free air 
for the cultivation of penicillin and streptomycin is provided by Atlas 
Copco compressed air equipment. And this is only one of the great 
enterprises in which Atlas Copco & Sandvik Coromant equipment plays 
a part. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sttlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 


SALES AND SERVICE IN OVER ONE HUNDRED COUNTRIES 
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far ttt Herr Ulbricht's 
Deserted Village 


UPPOSE (purely for the sake of argument ; this is not a new western plot) 

that each of the now communist countries of central and eastern Europe 

was divided into an eastern portion, run by the communists, and a western 
portion with a society conducted on western lines ; and that their capitals were 
divided similarly. In all the People’s Republics there would be families packing 
their modest bags and sneaking off to the capital, while families in the capital 
would be calling for taxis to take them to the western suburbs, leaving their furni- 
ture to be auctioned off by the authorities. 

Strong young men, graduating from the free technical colleges, would do a 
quick calculation and slip off to their national equivalent of Diisseldorf to look 
for a well-paid job and their coveted make of motor-scooter. Middle-aged indis- 
pensable men in specialist positions, blackguarded by party workers to do what- 
ever they did on more orthodox lines, would give them an old-fashioned look that 
would convey to the party officer that he should take care, or there would be 
another key post to fill in a hurry. The generai tone of the communist societies 
would be insecure, ordinary non-political man would be insubordinate, the 
political élite uneasy and aggrieved. 

In short, what has caused the east Germans. to flee to the West in such huge 
numbers (the gross total since the beginning of 1949 is 2,600,000) is not anything 
particularly hard about east German life, or peculiarly malignant about the east 
German regime, by the standards of the communist world ; the other eastern 
European peoples would do the same if they had the same chance. The east 
Germans have been leaving because, unlike the other Europeans under communist 
rule, they have had somewhere to go and an open manifold, Berlin, through which 
to get there. 

Herr Ulbricht’s government cannot deprive discontented east Germans of the _ 
fact that, unlike the eastern Europeans, when they do get away to the West they 
have a refuge waiting for them, where they are received as full nationals, with 
the rights of citizenship, residence, and labour. What it could do was to close 
the Berlin manifold, so that in future only the brave, the cunning, and the specially 
lucky will be able to leave. The unaccountable thing had seemed to be that 
the east Germans had not closed this outlet long ago, since they have long had 
the physical power to close it. As it appears, the communist powers must have 
understood that to scrap a major vestigial feature of four-power Berlin, by 
stopping free movement within the city, would be a grave step, with international 
consequences that might involve them all. 

When Herr Ulbricht’s government at last deliberately took the step on Sunday 
morning, August 13th, it gave as its authority a statement by the 
Warsaw Pact governments, drafted, presumably, seven or eight days earlier 
when the oligarchs of the communist alliance met in Moscow, though it 
was not disclosed at the time. According to Sunday’s announcement from east 
Berlin, the Warsaw Pact governments addressed to the German Democratic 
Republic 

a proposal to establish such an order on the borders of west Berlin as would securely 

block the way to subversive activity against the countries of the t camp, and 

would establish reliable supervision and effective control around the whole of west 

Berlin, including its frontier with Democratic Berlin. 

How much enthusiasm the eastern European governments put into their approval 
of this Moscow statement is a matter of speculation. On the one hand the West, 
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by refusing to recognise the Oder-Neisse line and weakly con- 
doning west German agitation about East Prussia, western 
Poland, and the Sudetenland, leaves them no choice but to sub- 
scribe to the central argument that the security of the east Ger- 
man state, and their own security, are one and the same thing, 
On the other, they are not anxious to draw the attention of their 
own peoples to the use the east Germans have been making of 
their privilege of easy escape ; and some of them share the 
world’s alarm lest heavy-footed behaviour in Berlin may lead 
to war. Thus the passage just quoted is followed by a dis- 
claimer of any idea of interfering with western traffic to and 


from Berlin. Even so, Le Monde’s correspondent in Warsaw - 


has remarked that the Poles did not publish the Moscow state- 
ment till Monday, and that when they did they attributed it 
to a Berlin source, as if hinting that responsibility lay there. 


H™. ULBRICHT, by contrast, has been meticulous in pinning 
the higher responsibility on his allies collectively. His 
own government’s statement of last Sunday is profuse both 
in reminders to its eastern neighbours that if the German 
Federal Republic managed to extend its frontier to the Oder, 
they would be next for the chopping-block ; and in assurances 
to the West that its traffic with west Berlin is not being 
interfered with. The arrangements for strangers (other than 
“revanchist politicians and agents of west German milita- 
rism”) crossing from one part of Berlin to another remain 
as they were. It is for the people of Berlin, and for citizens 
of the east German state, that the position is brutally changed. 
First, the theory: east Berlin is the capital of the German 
Democratic Republic, and 
such control is to be introduced on the borders of the German 
Democratic Republic, including the border with the western 
sectors of Greater Berlin, as is usual on the frontiers of any 
sovereign state. 
Next, the detail: while west Berliners may enter east Berlin 
on showing their identity cards, east Berliners and east 
Germans may not cross into west Berlin without a special 
permit. ‘“ Reliable safeguards and effective controls” are to 
be established on the west Berlin borders ; and, before the 
announcement was made, a massive operation was mounted 
in the small hours of Sunday to put this into effect, with all 
the apparatus of fencing, wire, trenches, and chevaux de frise, 
and with a show of police and military force directed more, 
one supposes, against the regime’s own subjects than against 
the indignant west Berliners. 


Much of the preparatory work for this had been done in 
past years. It was a quick operation this week to reduce 
the number of crossing-points to a dozen or so, all effectively 
controllable. If it was done with an unnecessary display and 
fuss, this was probably deliberate, to impress all concerned 
with the finality of the division of Berlin. An explanation is 
provided for the unusual rise in the refugee figures in the last 
week or two: government security cannot have been good 
enough to stop some east Germans getting wind of what was 
afoot, and deciding to get away while they could. Although 
registrations at the west Berlin refugee centres stayed high 
this week, this does not mean that the new controls are not 
effective ; our special correspondent’s depatch on page 711 
suggests that the flow of new refugees has indeed been cut off. 


All this may play a part in the round of east-west exchanges 
about Germany that still looks inevitable before the year is 


likely to lead in the end to west Berlin, too, being cut off. 
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out. If this week’s work is to be final, the West has to face 
the fact that west Berlin’s role in the world has been brutally 
cut down. As ah escape hatch west Berlin has been put out 
of action. West Berlin as a show-window of western lights Ff). das 
amid socialised greyness will not serve much purpose if the 
people who live under communism are not allowed to tread 
there. The professors from Greifswald and Jana will noproblems 
longer be able to exchange ideas with their old western finance al 


Brooke’s 








colleagues in the Kurfiirstendamm cafés of a Sunday after- ous 
- noon. Many things will have passed. The idea that west H yet 
Berlin is a political asset which the West must not negotiate i 


about, because negotiation could bring no gain but only loss, } ov ajuation 
looks less plausible than it did. True, west Berlin remains a}..4q the eff, 
source of trouble, annoyance and expense to the communists ; nd has h 
does this automatically make it a western political asset ? . 
What the western governments are in fact left with in Berlin simple abo 
is their responsibility for the lives, the freedom and the}... and 4 
interests of the 2,200,000 west Berliners. This is the reality, 56 the 
and they cannot escape or evade it. How can they best : 
discharge it ? 


shake-up i 


are neither 
lone has p 
just outsid 
to be settle 
oO thing that is obvious is that the interests of west Berlin fome will d 
are not going to be served by the kind of hasty counter- tate may « 
measures thought up this week in the heat of the moment: fternly and 
to make difficulties for west Germans who work in east Berlin ; focal autho: 
to extend to west Berlin the west German prohibition of the ftext year < 
communist party (which would cause the Social Democrat} By bring 
outpost in east Berlin to be suppressed) ; to retaliate against §pusing at 
inter-zonal trade; or to stop east Germans from visiting}ms of the 
western countries. That the west Berliners should befffect the re 
impatient for action is understandable, but if all the ideasooming ah 
are bad ones, their impatience will be better contained. Thesefkating and 
ideas will all tend to cut off east Germany, and east Berlin, fiose who | 
more thoroughly than ever from the western world. Thisfion of how 
has usually been Herr Ulbricht’s personal policy. It is theJuch means 
course best calculated to make the east German regime more Ministers w 
extreme and intransigent than it is already, and the mostfbly upon : 
0 be seriou 
























The western interest is opposite, and has not been changed 
by last week’s events. East Germany, for all that it is 
governed by barren and on occasion brutal doctrinaires, is 
not an automaton but a country whose attitudes are deter- 
mined by a complex of internal and external forces. The 
treatment it receives from the western governments is only 
one of these many forces ; however, to the severely limited 
extent that the West can influence east Germany’s evolution, 
it should use its influence against the head-on intransigent 
hostility that now prevails there, and in favour of a more 
temperate regime, less introspective, more open to the world— 
which would also mean, in its peculiar circumstances, more 
German. : 


East Germans do exist, some of them communists, some 
of them potentially influential, who would favour such an 
evolution. They have a latent national force to call on, since 
any real movement towards German unity, which alone caf 
restore Berlin to its proper status as a great city, can lie only 
along that road. Willy-nilly, the West cannot avoid dealingfi968 anythi 
with east Germany. The boycott kept up for the past twelve§ In fact, 
years is one form of dealing; it is not a form fruitful infhis year, 7 
political or diplomatic success. 
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face 


t out 


eh he result of the Scottish revaluation, and Mr 
e 


cede rooke’s lively fears in England, raise some awkward 
il no problems for the Government and local authority 
finance alike 


OUSEHOLDERS in England and Wales have not woken up 
H yet to the fact that in two years’ time their affairs (and 
conversation) are going to be dominated by the next 
revaluation of property, now assessed at 1939 rental levels, 
and the effect this will have on the local rates they pay. Scot- 
land has had the experience this year : since the last major 
shake-up in rating north of the border (apart from the 
simple abolition of owners’ rates) goes back to the first world 
war, and the last complete revaluation for rating purposes to 
1856, the present manifestations of alarm and. despondency 
are neither unexpected nor entirely unreasonable. Glasgow 
alone has produced 30,000 appeals and the county of Renfrew, 
just Outside the city, 50,000. These are all nominally due 
to be settled by October 31st, but it has been obvious that 
Berlin fome will drag on until the end of the year and the Secretary of 
unter- State may even have to grant extensions until March : he has 
ment: fternly and rightly resisted the suggestion by a number of 
erlin ; focal authorities that the revaluation should not take effect until 
of the§uext year anyway. 
nocrat@ By bringing themselves up to date in one swoop, instead of 
gainst fusing at 1939 values, the Scots have not only run into prob- 
isiting}*ms of their own but have thrown up issues that are going to 
ld beftfect the rest of the country as well. There is plenty of trouble 
- jdeas fooming ahead despite (and even because of) Mr Brooke’s new 
These§Xating and Valuation Act. All this should swell the support for 
Berlin, fhose who want to reopen the whole thorny. and hoary ques- 
This #ion of how best to finance local government services, including 
is thefuch means as local income tax, site values rating and the rest. 
> more#Ministers who are plainly reluctant to impose revaluation equit- 
» most#bly upon all ratepayers under the present system ought now 
ut off.f be seriously canvassing the alternatives. 
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tt 8 R BROOKE’S chief worry has been that the 1963 revalua- 
ince, 8 tion will hit the householder hardest of all. That is 
~— hy he has taken temporary powers under the new act to 


leduct whatever percentage he thinks fit from the rateable 
lues of private dwellings when the revised valuation lists 
ppear. These deductions will be made to suit the particular 
ircumstances of every county and county borough in the 
ountry. In short, the minister himself can write the valuations 
or the ensuing five years. This precaution has been inspired 
by calculations which have (unofficially) put the likely rise in 
he rateable values of private dwellings in parts of England at 
p to 300 per cent. Since the revaluations of 1963 and 1968 are 
lable to coincide with general electoral seasons it is not 
beyond credibility that the wind will be tempered to supposedly 
thorn lambs of one kind or another for the foreseeable future. 
ne calfating and valuation bills, as Mr Brooke knows as well as 
lie onlyfinyone, have tended’ to become increasingly frequent: by 
dealingfi968 anything could happen. 

twelvel In fact, Scottish householders have done rather well 
itful infhis year. Their valuation has risen on the average by only 33 
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Reckoning 


per cent (council houses by 37 per cent). The biggest outcry 
has come from industry, which has been presented with an 
increase of 163 per cent. This seems by no means unreason- 
able: it reflects many of the anomalies which have persisted 
up to now. It is certainly high time that firms which incurred 
new valuations (for example, by moving into new towns like 
Glenrothes) should now see their competitors brought roughly 
into line. But Scotland does possess more than its share of 
weak and decaying industries, whose eventual replacement is 
thoroughly desirable but whose immediate closure would 
merely add to the country’s hard core of unemployed. The 
most obvious difficulties concern the shipyards—and what- 
ever is done on Clydeside this year is clearly going to be seized 
upon by Tyneside and Merseyside afterwards. 


The shipyards raise two problems. Valuation itself is 
difficult: no technical system for dealing with them is really 
satisfactory, and the grounds for appeal against individual 
valuations probably leave room for some hope of adjustment. 
But the yards also believe themselves badly done by in having 
to accept the full abolition of industrial derating when their 
tenders for new work are already calculated less for profit than 
to maintain employment. It happens that the Secretary of 
State for Scotland has left himself a ready loophole on this 
point. Mr Maclay’s declared position is that industrial 
re-rating will apply in Scotland in 1963—or soon thereafter. 
If this is not an assurance to the shipyards, in particular, that 
something will be done for them, it is hard to see what else 
it can be. But if Mr Maclay is kind-hearted no one need 
suppose that Dame Irene Ward and the shipyard lobby will 
ask for anything less from Mr Brooke, and the queue of 
supplicants is unlikely to stop there. Once the door is half- 
open for special cases of this kind it takes good ministerial 
muscle to slam it shut again. 


The Scottish revaluation also raises serious doubts about 
the present method of distributing Exchequer equalisation 
grants to local authorities. In particular, Glasgow’s valuation 
has risen by only 42 per cent and Aberdeen’s by 37 per cent. 
This seems to reflect the large proportion of poorer property 
that they possess. They are now liable to claim Treasury aid 
to the tune of £528,000 (previously nil) and £474,000 
(previously £2,789) respectively. Equalisation grants go to 
curious places, including large cities, in England as well: 
Glasgow’s saving of 6d. on the rates is not unjust as the 
system stands. It is highly questionable, however, whether 
a city of a million people, with considerable resources and 
capable of finding some of this extra half a million pounds 
with little difficulty were it to introduce an element of 
rationality into its housing account, should properly become 
such a heavy charge on the country as a whole. Even a 
fraction of the hand-out to Glasgow would make all the 
difference in small country burghs of limited means that are 
now liable to lose the grant altogether. A thorough investiga- 
tion is required on both sides of the border before the system 
is due for renewal in 1963. 


One of the primary objects of any grant system should be: 
to concentrate wonderfully the minds of those local authorities 
whose policies, particularly on council rents, have veered 
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wholly out of line with economic realities. Glasgow now takes 
41 per cent of its housing expenditure from the rates and 
29 per cent from grants. There are already signs inside some 
Scottish local authorities that they intend to do as little as 
possible about rents and allow rate poundages to remain 
unnecessarily high under the new valuations. The soaring 
cost of all local government services (including teachers’ pay) 
suggests that even if rate poundages come down this year 
they will be very close to their old levels next time. This is 
certainly not the object of the revaluation exercise, and Mr 
Maclay will have to bring more of his recalcitrant councils 
to heel if the situation is not to get wholly out of hand. The 
Labour-controlled authorities’ preference in Scotland for 





ment took a series of steps which, if pursued, will 

make good its long abused claim to be socialist. A 
list of presidential decrees, announced on July 19th, gave the 
state control, in whole or in part, over most of the major 
industrial and financial concerns in the United Arab Republic, 
and, furthermore, made it improbable that anybody in either 
region can continue to be really rich. It would be beyond 
nature to expect any well-to-do Egyptian or Syrian to be happy 
about any of this. But, so far, the most open, if not the most 
anguished, criticism has come from the communist press in 
Beirut. Through the medium of the Lebanese communist 
party, the wrath of the orthodox against the heretic has come 
down on President Nasser’s head. 


A spatter of return fire from Cairo prepared the way for 
the big guns: on August 4th, the editor of Al Ahram, Mr 
Hassanayn Haykal, published a massive and cogent comparison 
between communism and Arab (more accurately, Egyptian) 
socialism. He proclaimed no intention of attacking com- 
munism, and went on to point out Arab-communist differ- 
ences. By the time the seventh difference had been reached, 
communism had been damned for its violence, its ideological 
rigidity (with specific reference to President Tito) and its 
lack of respect for the individual. Mr Haykal presented the 
theory behind the socialist decrees as a blend of liberal 
aspirations : 


()’ its ninth anniversary, Egypt’s revolutionary govern- 


Arab socialism regards individual ownership as a right, which 
must be promoted and expanded . . . the individual is the 
foundation of the social structure and the state is an apparatus 
of the people set up to achieve and guarantee justice . . . sacrifice, 
Arab socialism says, should not exceed the limit . . . we call for 
work but we refuse conscription. 


Moscow has not yet publicly responded. But, eventually, all 
President Nasser’s sins in the eyes of the Soviet Union may 
be absorbed into this major and capital crime of setting himself 





Nasser’s Socialist Heresy 


The Egyptian attempt to mark out an Arab road to socialism has 
angered the communists more than the capitalists 


_ bonds, paying 4 per cent interest. No man may hold more 


tax laws is open to sceptical doubt ; the share of profits handed 
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heaping the local services on the private householders’ profit is d 
shoulders is beyond all limits of what would be tolerated inf°°°SS4"Y 
comparable towns in England and Wales. The Committee off" Egyp 
Public Accounts recommended at the beginning of the month step with 
that consideration should be given to excluding from equalisa rould be F 
tion grant calculations all housing deficits caused by unreason4™°C428 It 
ably low council house rents. There are arguments against But the: 
tinkering with rating deficiency payments if it is. at allf’" the U 
possible to avoid it, But if the rating system is tof" Testo 
continue to work, and be accepted by industry and house” badly 
holders alike, it is essential now to iron out the anomalies 

that have persisted for years—and prevent unnecessary one 
creeping in by the operation of the revaluation process. 
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limited to £10,000. A steeply graded surtax system allows . : 
a top net income from all sources of £5,000 a year. Tha pped int 
maximum permitted landholding, formerly 200 acres, has been’ 4t first 
halved ; about 3,000 farmers will lose a chunk of their landg’S been as 
Working hours have been reduced so that jobs can be foundy°Uses for 
for more people. A quarter of all company profits is to ba 4s lanc 
distributed to employees, either directly or by way of socialf '*Y tend 
services. ucrative ir 
This is what has been decided. The administrative problems Housing T' 
now facing the government are self-evident. Wednesday'$ os 
move to strengthen the central cabinet and demote the regions Sei. = 
cabinets to executive councils makes a de facto situation dé The es 
jure ; the decision to move the headquarters of the Syrian 1 Oy m 
council from Damascus to Cairo is in the interests of centralisaf . ~’°'? © 
tion but not necessarily of efficiency. The country’s economyg. * the de 
already in a bad way, could collapse about the ears of an wo, a 
inefficient bureaucracy. Cairo’s hope is that as many 4 fe be 
possible of the private business men will agree to stay on if ‘oer 


: ine rise i 
their old firms under new conditions. The efficacy of the 27 the 
art earnings 
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¢ 
up as the exponent of an alternative way to socialism, one 
that needs no political guidance from Russia. 

The United Arab Republic is now unmistakably on this 
path. The move towards state ownership, which started with 
British and French concerns in 1956, has been accelerated 
over the past year; the new decrees carry it a significant 
stage further. The nationalisation of banks and insurance 
companies has been extended to Syria and completed in 
Egypt ; several large textile and mining companies have 
been taken over completely ; some 300 industrial concerns 
have been compelled to sell a half-share of their capital tog 
the government. Compensation is in the form of 15-yeamf’ 
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profit is declared. Some redistribution of incomes may be a 
necessary and meaningful step, but it is far more important 
that Egypt’s national income should increase at least to keep 
step with the growth of population. Its economic growth 
could be paralysed if the Soviet Union decided to go slow in 
eaiol meeting its commitments under the development programmes. 
wainst But these and other hazards should not cloud the blazing fact 
ae ol that the United Arab Republic’s revolutionary momentum has 
. been restored. President Nasser’s revolutionary energy, which 


is t 5; 
a ran badly off course during the late nineteen-fifties, has now 
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among people who would be able and willing to pay 

a full cost rent. Today, this need is largely unmet.” 
Thus Mr Henry Brooke during the Commons debate on his 
“d with” Housing Bill: a chorus of agreement should go up from a 
Jeratedf’in where the average household’s combined income is NOW 
nificanl approaching £20 a week. Although a new, massive group of 
reople could now afford to rent even brand new houses on 
ommercial terms at somewhere around £5 a week, and 
though this would then widen out the market for renting 
condhand houses as well, Government policy has hitherto 
succeeded in blocking up the supply of them. Between the 
postwar subsidised council house at perhaps £2 Ios..a week 
or those who are able to wait in a long queue, and the grander 
jwelling for rent at £10 a week and upwards for those who 
ae able to pay, there is a yawning gap. Ever since Britain 
‘lipped into rent control over working class housing by what 
yas at first called a “ Wartime Restrictions Act” in 1915, it 
las been assumed that for commercial landlords to build new 
houses for rent to ordinary people would be a mug’s game. 
And as landlords get vacant possession even of existing houses, 
hey tend to sell them off and put their money into more 
ucrative investments. A recent survey by the Rowntree 
Housing Trust suggests that such sales may now be reducing 
he stock of houses for rent by over 2 per cent—or 100,000— 
hyear, and that the Rent Act of 1957 has been quite insuffi- 


K HERE is an undoubted need for more houses to rent 
m, one 
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a ient to stop this trend. 
grt | The shortage of houses for rent makes for congestion at 
okie ll levels, social and economic. It prevents families that cannot 


aise the down-payment for a mortgage on a new house from 
njoying a standard of decent housing that they could afford 
0 rent if only such accommodation were available. It lengthens 
he queues for council houses, whose occupiers stay put despite 
trise in their effective incomes as their families grow up and 
art earning—although many of them would then be delighted 
0 pay up to £5 or so a week for something better than a 
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been redirected to the problems of social change in his own 
country. If the West, resenting the nationalisation measures, 
sits back to enjoy a coming economic muddle, it may find 
itself sharing its smirk with the communist world. The 
reaction of the Arab communist parties, together with earlier 
warning grumbles from Moscow, indicates that the com- 
munists, at least, have recognised President Nasser’s brand 
of socialism as one of the more formidable barriers to the 
Soviet Union’s political penetration of the Arab world, and 
possibly of the African world too. 


Are Mr Brooke’s new 
measures to encourage 
non-profit-making 
housing associations 


likely to work? 


Ccoperative flats at Regent’s Park 


council house if only they could find it. It deters middle class 
and skilled working class people from moving around the 
country, since they know that it will be almost impossible to 
rent a house or flat in a new area from which they might wish 
to move again in a few years: this is a major factor in the 
national lack of labour mobility, and quite possibly aggravates 
labour relations by denying the possibility of a change of job 
to skilled workers. The shortage also deters retired people, 
who often cannot get a mortgage even if they can afford the 
initial down-payment, from moving out of accommodation in 
industrial areas which would be occupied to better advantage 
by young families who now have to commute vast distances to 
get to work. 


ie encouragement of profit-making landlordship is still 
regarded as politically beyond the pale, the Minister’s 
chosen instrument for promoting building for rent is to be 
the non-profit-making housing association. The new bill 
provides for loans of up to £25 million, on Public Works 
Loan Board conditions, to cover part or the total cost of new 
houses built by these organisations. The Minister is rumoured 
to be fostering a shake-up in their central body, the National 
Federation of Housing Societies, and to be planning an 
increase in its annual Treasury grant of £2,500 (the federation 
also gets around £5,500 a year mainly from affiliation fees). 
This federation could now conceivably become an important 
social body, and it is time that the public got to know more 
about it. 3 

Set up in 1935 at the instance of the then Minister of 
Health, to take over the housing interests of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association, the federation descends in a 
direct line from the nineteenth-century trusts for providing 
“decent ” working-class housing—the bastions of “ philan- 
thropy at 25 per cent ” whose structures (named after Peabody, 
Guinness, Cadbury, Fry, Rowntree and other Quakers) still 
stand like fortresses in the working-class centres of many 
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British cities. The spirit of philanthropy has remained with 
the federation, as the representatives of the trusts remain high 
in its councils: its activities in recent years have largely been 
in the provision of housing for groups with “ special needs ”— 
old people, coloured workers (rather unproductively), or 
Hungarian refugees. 

The exception to this philanthropic bias has been in the 
case of industrial housing associations, set up by firms to 
house their own key workers. By setting up an association, 
firms were able in the years after the war to qualify for Govern- 
ment loans and subsidies in the same way as local authorities, 
and to get building licences even when other types of building 
were restricted. High interest rates on public loans, the aboli- 
tion of building licences in 1954, and of direct subsidies since 
1956, substantially put an end to this. 

While the associations can still borrow up to 90 per cent 
of the cost of new building from public funds, and even qualify 
for certain subsidies, these concessions are made through the 
local authority as intermediary, and -subject to Ministry 
approval—which means that they are in practice made avail- 
able mainly to solve some special local need, such as housing 
for the old. Since the war, therefore, housing associations have 
so far produced only 46,715 new dwellings (of which 30,000 
were built by the industrial associations) ; local authorities 
have built 2,431,000 new dwellings for rent, and private 
builders 1,249,000 for sale. 

The non-profit-making associations have not begun to 
scratch the surface of the demand for ordinary accommodation 
for rent: an important building taken over by a tenants’ co- 
operative here, a new block of flats built there with capital 
raised through a cheap loan from the local authority, are the 
movement’s exemplary, and tiny, contributions to general 
middle-class rented housing. “ Self-build” associations, in 
which a group of devoted people come together to do the 
actual work of building with materials purchased with a loan 
from a local authority or a building society, are dear to the 
federation’s heart: but, however socially admirable, it is 
obvious that only a tiny proportion of people are willing to 
take part in them. 


To Minister’s aim is far more ambitious. Under the new 
bill he is to by-pass the local authorities (which will, how- 
ever, still be able to make loans and pass on the subsidy for 
houses. for special purposes), and lend his £25 million directly 
to associations building for rent or for cooperative occupation. 
Some of the money, he hopes, will be put up by the members 
of the associations, or borrowed privately through building 
societies or otherwise: his aim is to prime a pump. Scan- 
dinavia provides him with a precedent. Nearly half the 
new housebuilding in Denmark, and nearly as much in 
Sweden, is done. by non-profit-making private bodies, 
largely by (non-political) cooperatives. The British (political) 
cooperative movement having, incredibly, never gone into this 
line of business, the field here is wide open for pioneers. But 
where are they to come from under the new bill ? 

The first, and main, difficulty is going to be to find enough 
people with the right managerial talents and training to run 
such associations. It is doubtful whether non-profit-making 
bodies will, at first, realise just how much they must pay to 
secure a manager qualified to assemble sites, to find architects 
and contractors, and to ensure that the houses and flats, once 


. building for private developers or local authorities—could a 


incentive of profit for them—back into the business fro, ),. 
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built, are properly run—whether by tenants’ committees or 
by the association itself. But the new. proposals do at least 
provide a means whereby groups of like-minded people can 
raise the money to build in their own areas, under the harsh} 
incentive of not being able to find anywhere decent to live, 
Those most likely to be helped by the offer of a cheap loa] ——== 
are residents in London, where high site values at present 
effectively prevent non-millionaires from buying land forjwAGE Pa 
building. ‘These cooperative houses, however, will not be] - 
for rent to the general public: the general principle of : 
cooperative is that its members borrow money with which 
to build room which they then let to themselves. | 
If the bill is also to promote the building of housing fo _ 
general letting, something must be done to bring in existing ie Fe 
large bodies and private capitalists as financiers. But here thelihe civil 
ban against the associations themselves making profits is goingjauthorised 
to be a barrier ; it is hard to see why insurance companies considered 
for example—who might well finance truly commercial land rat Gs < 
lordship in a big way—should put their money or their execu band 
tives’ skill into a non-profit-making activity in return fotfihe confere 
normal fixed interest rates that they can draw from industrialjTeachers j 
debentures with rather less risk and much less trouble. Thamonth, in 
building societies, too, have other uses for their capitalJWhite-colla 
although they might well be willing to lend a proportion of : ee 
: : ely. 
the cost if the rest is to be made up by cheaper Government, Richar 
loans. In Scandinavia the trade unions find in housing an employees 
acceptably non-capitalist field for investment; but it is hardtellor has 
to imagine that the British unions will go as far as the Swedisigionoured s 
building union, whose general secretary is also president off*!°r’s ea 
one of the country’s major construction companies deepl ect a 
involved in the cooperative housing movement. Minister of 
One main hope is that certain large building firms ardhffecting 3,: 
investigating the chances of sponsoring the establishment ofp<ctor. 
housing associations: presumably their idea would be to prog The civil 
vide the necessary technical and managerial services to thqsue that i 
non-profit-making association, their reward coming in thq'*8° "°8°t 
form of a contract from the association to do the building — 
and perhaps to provide the land. But it is doubtful whethe 
many large firms-—most of which are heavily occupied in 






























present spare the skilled staff for such experimental ventur 
Nevertheless, the market for new rented housing ought 
logically, to be so wide that—some way or other—enterprise ig 
Britain must soon break through and start providing it » 
Perhaps this new bill’s encouragement for “ non-profit-makiai 
housing associations ” will provide the leaven, in rather tht 
same way as the Betting Act’s legalisation of “ non-profit 
making ” bingo has started off the bingo boom, because danog., Weide 
halls and-cinemas and clubs have found that they can cov ae oritte 
overheads out of it. Once a boom in rented housing did begir 
under the safeguards for tenants that housing associationfionary thi 
provide, it would almost certainly become so popular that evelfutside jobs 
a Labour government would not dare to keep on threateningfiead of the 
to stop it—by measures that would make participation in thesg’* line now 
ventures actually loss-making, as private landlordship becam * re ts 
under the old Rent Acts. In any case, the Housing B sures “ae 
is to be the first item on Parliament’s plate when Mhemselves a: 
reassembles: the best possible result of Mr Brooke’s pumpite certain tc 
priming operation would be if, by at last providing som@ition vis-: 
political security, it began to bring private builders—and the °st@blishec 
ave not - 
in the. 


which so many years of rent control has driven them. s what the d 
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RADE union opposition to Mr Lloyd’s 
wes wage pause is rapidly taking shape : 
KIStING union representatives on the staff side of 
re thelthe civil service negotiating body have 
; goingjauthorised the “taking of whatever steps 
panies considered appropriate to influence public 
| land.§°Pinion ”—short of striking. Some of the 
civil service unions (although not those 
execu filiated with the TUC) will be attending 
mn fotfthe conference which the National Union of 
lustrialjTeachers is organising at the end of the 
. -'Thamonth, in the hope of setting up a united 
capital white-collar front ; but anything more than 
; 4a few sporadic and brief strikes seems highly 
tion Of nlikely. The chief complaint voiced by 
fnmengMr Richard Hayward for the government 
sing atfemployees continues to be that the Chan- 
is hardyellor has cracked down on the time- 
wedisigtonoured system of arbitration: the Chan- 
jent of rellor’s new principle that he will fix the 

dates on which arbitration awards come into 
deepl¥itect has now been extended by the 

Minister of Labour to wages council awards, 
ms ard@pffecting 3,500,000 employees in the private 


nent 0 sector. 

to prog The civil service unions, like the teachers, 
to th@fgue thar if the results produced by their 
in thal’@8° negotiating machinery have been in- 
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hat evelfhutside jobs were getting inflationary rises 
eatenin@head of them. But a rise anywhere along 
in thes@! line now would be interpreted as a sign 
, became! ¢xceptions can always be made to the 
, wecneral rule—and almost all the unions 
SINng Bil bout to slam in their wage claims regard 
when ‘tcmselves as exceptional. The railwaymen 
's pump#te certain to ask for a rise to restore their 
ng som sition vis-a-vis other industrial workers, 
aaa @ established by Guillebaud. Although they 
a fae not yet made their claim, it is likely 
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be in the region of ten per cent—which 
s what the drivers’ and firemen’s union has 













White Collars, Black Looks 


already asked for—and much is being made 
of the salaries of Dr Beeching’s new assis- 
tants. The engineering unions are to ask 
for £1 a week, as well as a reduction of 
hours from 42 to 40 a week. The miners 
will be naming a sum early next month, 
probably a big one as they were not par- 
ticularly pleased with the 8s. 6d. a week 
which they got in January. 

The first test of how far the manual 
workers’ unions are prepared to go in indus- 
trial action will be provided by the unions 
representing the 340,000 manual workers in 
government industrial plants. At their meet- 
ing on Wednesday, these unions spoke up 
strongly about the freeze : but each union 
executive will take its own decision on 
whether or not to strike. Even the General 
and Municipal Workers—perhaps the most 
sobersided of the manual unions—have 
joined militant smaller outfits like the 
supervisory staffs (Asset) in hinting that 
it may come to a strike for them too. There 
is a danger that as Mr Lloyd’s plans come 
out piecemeal (and with no indication that 
priorities will be given to the right people 
when the temperature grows less chilly) the 
positive side of his policy is being lost from 
sight. This makes the effective presenta- 
tion, to unions, employers and public, of his 
ideas on future planning and policy all the 
_s critical for the success of the pause 
itself. 


EAST-WEST 


Into Line 


NE effect of the dust kicked up by Herr 
Ulbricht’s closing of the boundary 

in Berlin has been to obscure another 
development, just as important and much 
more welcome. Negotiations with the 
Russians about Berlin and the related 
problems have now graduated from a mere 
probability to—if both sides stay cool—a 
near certainty. It is not yet clear whether 
the western foreign ministers came to a 
private understanding, when they met in 
Paris a fortnight ago, that an east-west con- 
ference was- desirable. (Their public 
position was that the Russians would have 
to change their attitude first.) What is 
clear, however, is that the foreign ministers 
agreed to get the public opinions of their 
respective countries into line with each 
other: the line being defined as a cautious 
acceptance of the likelihood of negotiations. 
This has led to the kind of shuffling that 
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soldiers perform on being given the order 
to dress by the centre. The British, perhaps 
the readiest to talk, have been told by Lord 
Home that the word “ negotiation” is no 
magic formula. The west Germans, in 
general the most suspicious, have been told 
by Dr Adenauer that he is convinced there 
will be talks. Mr Dean Rusk has said the 
same 


Of the major figures involved, only 
General de Gaulle remains silent. But 
reports from Paris suggest that the French 
are now putting more emphasis on the need 
to wait for the right moment to propose a 
conference than on the general undesirability 
of negotiations. Whether or not these 
readjustments eventually lead to an east- 
west conference depends largely on how the 
West reacts to this week’s developments in 
Berlin. The British and American govern- 
ments are clearly reluctant to authorise 
counter-measures. Their argument, which 
is a solid one, is that counter-measures, by 
raising tension still further, would make 
reasonable negotiations even more difficult ; 
and that, if talks do take place, the whole 
matter of movement between the two halves 
of Berlin can be discussed then. 


Paris and Bonn, by contrast, obviously 
dislike letting Herr Ulbricht’s challenge go 
by without a response. The danger (quite 
apart from the difficulty of finding a 
response that does anything useful) is that 
France and Germany, if disappointed in 
their desire to do something now, might go 
back on their recent acceptance of the idea 
of negotiating about the whole problem. 
But, if the West now resorted to “ action,” 
the result might be a sequence of retaliation 
and counter-retaliation leading to an act (for 
instance, interference with the supply routes 
to Berlin) that carried matters past the point 
of no return. 


GREECE 


Balkan War of Nerves 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S war of nerves over 
Berlin is not only directed at the 

three western powers directly responsible 
for the city. At a Kremlin reception on 
August 11th he revealed that he had 
threatened both Signor Fanfani, the Italian 
prime minister, and the Greek ambassador 
with the indiscriminate bombing of their 
countries if war broke out between Russia 
and Nato, on the ground that both countries 
— Nato —_ and bombs “do not 
ifferentiate ” een bases, e es 
and the Acropolis. Italy Sous: have Mae 
missile bases on its soil ; Greece has none. 
What might be considered a legitimate, if 
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brutal, warning to one country was bare- 
faced bullying of the other. 

It is not only from Moscow that the 
Greeks are being fired on. They and their 
communist neighbour, Bulgaria, are never 
on very tranquil terms, because the Bul- 
garians refuse to discuss a settlement of their 
reparations obligations to the Greeks under 
the 1947 peace treaty, and the Greeks resist 
all efforts to sidetrack them from this issue. 
At the moment, however, the two countries 
are going through a particularly stormy 
patch. After several more or less minor pin- 
pricks by the Bulgarians, on July 22nd at a 
diplomatic reception in Sofia Mr Yugov, the 
Bulgarian premier, unloosed an intemperate 
attack on the Greek government and its 
policies. As a consequence, the Greek 
chargé d’affaires in Sofia has been with- 
drawn, and the verbal warfare between the 
two countries, in diplomatic exchanges and 
in the press, has grown hotter. 

The Bulgarians never need much excuse 
to attack the Greek government, especially 
when elections in Greece may possibly not 
be far off. But any manceuvres designed to 
unsettle and rattle the Greeks are no doubt 
welcome to Mr Khrushchev at a time when 
he is clearly trying to persuade the Greek 
government that it had far better not get 
involved in the Berlin business. A Moscow 
broadcast in Greek on August 14th advised 
the Greeks plainly to this effect; it also 
suggested that what it called the “ anti- 
Bulgarian campaign in Greece ” was a “ sort 
of feint by Nato ” and that the policy of the 
Greek leaders was “digging an atomic 
grave” for their country. 


FRANCE 


Talk about Tunisia 


ONDAY should not, after all, be a too 

difficult and unpleasant day for the 
British and American delegates at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
which meets for “ consideration of the grave 
situation in Tunisia.” Indeed, as M. Couve 
de Murville remarked on August roth, the 
French boycott of the debate will serve to 
prevent the sort of violent exchange that 
does nothing to clear the air. In the calm 
that ought to prevail, Britain and America 
should find it easy to associate themselves 
with the general view that there should 
be compliance with the Security Council 
resolution—which demanded that Tunisia 
and France retire to their starting positions, 
and that they reconcile their difference 
peaceably. The British and Americans 
should also say that France ought to be 
prepared to discuss the eventual evacuation 
of the Bizerta base. 

The West can take this line with added 
confidence because there is reason to believe 
that the French will, in the not very long 
run, fall in with it. President Bourguiba, of 
course, has advocated it from the start, and 
has repeatedly offered to call off his cam- 
paign for the UN debate if France would 
agree to start bilateral discussion on these 
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terms. President de Gaulle was at first in- 
clined to resist-all suggestions that included 
the word evacuation, and to demand ‘a 
Tunisian guarantee not to renew the 
blockade of Bizerta before he would pull 
his troops back to the starting-line. But it 
now seems to have begun to be understood 
in Paris that this attitude can only irritate 
France’s allies (not that the President has 
ever stuck at that), anger Tunisia still 
further, and overload the already anxious 
loyalties of France’s African associates. It 
must also have been made clear to the 
French by Mr Rusk and Mr Stevenson that, 
in their eyes, Bizerta is simply not worth the 
permanent alienation of Tunisia. 


In fact, it seems probable that were not 
President de Gaulle so cussedly suspicious 
of the United Nations, and so anxious to 
save face by not appearing to concede Presi- 
dent Bourguiba’s demands under threat of 
the debate, talks might by now have started 
(there have already been private contacts). 
Whether they will get anywhere, when they 
do start, depends, as so often before, on the 
extent to which President de Gaulle is ready 
to modify his original position. 


Settlers Unsettled 


* spite of the gloomy forebodings ex- 
pressed when the Bizerta crisis 
exploded, the stream of French citizens 
from Tunisia seeking refuge in France is 
still no more than a trickle, and the greater 
number of those forming it are the depen- 
dents of members of the armed forces at 
Bizerta. But the French government is 
using the affair as an opportunity to prepare 
measures for the much larger immigration 
that is expected to follow Algerian 
independence, or, indeed, may yet result 
from the Tunisian quarrel. Estimates vary 
widely of how many Europeans in Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco might make the 
journey to a country many of them have 
never seen; but it is obviously wise to 
prepare for the worst, which means that the 
government is working out ways and means 
of looking after as many as half a million 
repatriates. 

The problem, as seen from Paris, resolves 
itself into three parts. First, the repatriates 
themselves must be found lodging and em- 
ployment. The question of compensation 
has been largely subordinated to this ; the 
idea is to provide for the future, rather than 
to make up for the past. With the excep- 
tion of shopkeepers (France has too many 
already) the repatriates will be given finan- 
cial assistance, if they need it and want it, 
to set them up in their old avocations. 
Special aid will be given to help them find 
housing. But (the second of the govern- 
ment’s preoccupations) the country cannot 
afford to let the refugees drift into un- 
economic activities ; nor would it be politi- 
cally desirable for them to settle an 
extremist, embittered multitude all in one 
place. Hence the power that its control of 
the purse-strings gives it will be used by 
the government to encourage the repatriates 
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best. 

But the third, financial, preoccupation is Sir Do 


perhaps the most serious. A common 
estimate is that taxes will have to be raised 

by ten per cent to pay for the repatriation} 4 corres; 
programme ; the government is already 
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committed to a heavy additional outlay. The may 
French economy, it is true, continues to market, the 


thrive, and the country’s financial positionls; taken - 
is sounder than at any time since 1939 ; but pointing § 
no finance minister could be happy abouthdviser on 
presenting such an expensive programme to ewly-creat 
parliament. iow, been 
inistry 
Northern I 
e Norther 
Resistance Groups fe _t00 } 
dvice, or e 
<< of strain within both the major poli-ft has been « 
tical parties caused by Mr Macmillan’sfo have bee: 
overture to the common market are comingfmade recor 
to the surface. Those opposed to Britain’sfment has th 
entry are trying to mobilise and their activi-bccept. Th 
ties are likely to increase in the months offet their fac 
uncertainty and negotiation ahead. On thebr fiscal tie 
Tory side, Mr Peter Walker, who carriesfion by brit 
considerable influence among Young Con-focial servic 
servatives, has organised a research team tofervice-to cc 
investigate the potential for expansionpperating i 
offered by Commonwealth markets. Hefdvice that 
hopes to publish the findings next month 
before the meeting of the Commonwealth 
finance ministers. This could be thej 
occasion that the anti-European elements in 
the party have been waiting for. 

A group of Labour members have also 
joined together to provide an information 
service which will publicisé the disadvan- 
tages of entering Europe. This is intended 
as a direct riposte to Lord Gladwyn’s pro- 
Europe campaign committee. Labour front 
benchers likely to be associated with the 
group include Mr Douglas Jay and Mr 
Patrick Gordon Walker, but their participa- 
tion will have to be limited so as not to 
conflict with the official party policy of non- 
alignment. Mr Roy Jenkins is deputy 
chairman of the Gladwyn committee (an 
all-party body), but he thought it necessary 
to resign as a front bench spokesman in 
order not to be inhibited in his campaign. 

Labour disunity on the common market, 
which so far has been damped down by Mr 
Gaitskell’s temporising policy, is likely to beg Ulster po: 
increased by this new grouping, and it couldgways had t 
be brought glaringly into the public eye ifffous unet 
Mr Richard Briginshaw, general secretarygalogous to 
of Natsopa, were adopted as Labour candi-fck the sea 
date in the Moss Side by-election. Mrg¢rvations a 
Briginshaw is the founder of the Forwardgher part of 
Britain movement—a small group chieflygrthern Ire 
made up of trade unionists—whose objectfflllion a yea: 
is to fight against Britain’s entry. This runsg*e Safegu: 
directly counter to the official policy of thegtich the } 
TUC. Forward Britain plans to hold an all-ffsed in 19 
party meeting next month, when Lordp>s, strictly 
Hinchingbrooke has been invited to be apOur. Ther 
principal speaker. Mr Briginshaw’s pros-’°tment’s 
pect of adoption at Moss Side is uncertain: FOUCements | 
the local Labour association has only just ducements 
applied to Transport House for a list offt@t £50 mil 
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raised ; 
A correspondent in Belfast reports : 


riation 
ready F ACED with the prospect that it, too, 
y. The may find itself inside the common 


ues tOimarket, the Northern Ireland government 
ositionihas taken the unprecedented step of ap- 
9; OUthointing Sir Douglas Harkness as its 
abouthdviser on economic affairs. This is a 
nme tOhewly-created post: Sir Douglas has, up to 
how, been permanent secretary to the 
Ainistry of Finance and head of the 
Northern Ireland civil service. Hitherto, 
e Northern Ireland government has not 
been too keen to seek expert economic 
ndvice, or even to accept such advice when 
or polit has been offered gratuitously. This seems 
nillan’sfo have been because most economists have 
comingjmade recommendations which the govern- 
ritain’siment has thought it politically unwise to 
activi-gccept. The Ulster Unionists have always 
nths offet their faces against cutting their financial 
On ther fiscal ties with Britain, reducing taxa- 
carriesfion by bringing in an inferior system of 
g Con-focial services or starting a state shipping 
‘eam tofervice-to compete with companies already 
pansionp2rating in the Irish Sea—the kind of 
ts. Hedvice that tends to be given them. 
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ly to be Ulster possesses an economy that has 
it couldglvays had to be carefully nurtured to keep 
ic eye ifftious unemployment at bay—a_ policy 
alogous to the way the Netherlands holds 





Sir Douglas Harkness: new remedies? 


ecretar 
r candi-geck the sea. It now has probably more 
n. Mrpservations about joining the EEC than any 


Forwardgacr part of the United Kingdom. Thus, 
. chieflyporthern Ireland’s farmers get some £30 
e objectfillion a year from existing price supports. 
‘his rune Safeguarding of Employment Act, 
y of the hich the Northern Ireland government 
dan all-#ssed in 1946 to reduce competition for 
n Lord—s, strictly controls the entry of alien 
to be apoour. There is also the problem of the 
"5 pros- Wernment’s policy of providing generous 
certain:gducements to potential employers. These 
nly just Kucements have amounted to something 
a list offt@t £50 million in the past fifteen years ; 
ht without them unemployment would be 
tt worse than it is. 
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The duties of the new economic adviser 
are expected to range beyond the EEC and 
could take in some of the tasks now under- 
taken voluntarily by the Northern Ireland 
Development Council, or even some of the 
work of the Ministry of Commerce. The 
new department will satisfy those people 
in Ulster who have wanted a special com- 
mittee to examine the problems involved 
in entering the common market, similar to 
the committee of industrial organisation 
which the government of the Irish Republic 
appointed a few weeks ago. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 





Sleeping Partners 
ARTNER SHIPS 
between African 
men and European 
women are to be 
made legal in South- 
ern Rhodesia. Until 
now the law has for- 
bidden them, but has 
allowed love affairs 
between white men 
and black women. 
This removal of 
perhaps the most 
glaring example of 
discrimi- — 

nation in Southern 

Rhodesia is the only really hopeful news to 
come out of central Africa in the past few 
weeks. Northern Rhodesia is still in trouble 
as a result of the liaison between Sir Roy 
Welensky and the British Government, and 
the new constitution which is its offspring. 

At the weekend, when it became apparent 
that the wave of arson, stoning, and road- 
blocking in Northern Rhodesia was more 
serious than at first supposed, Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda, leader of the United National Inde- 
pendence Party, flew to London to appeal to 
“the British people” and Commonwealth 
High Commissioners to put pressure on the 
British Government to alter the new 
Northern Rhodesian constitution. Small 
changes that would give the Africans a better 
chance of winning a majority would make it 
acceptable to UNIP (if not to Sir Roy 
Welensky), and might make all the differ- 
ence between peace and revolt in the colony. 
On Wednesday, UNIP headquarters in 
Lusaka announced that Mr Kaunda’s non- 
violent “ master plan” was being put into 
action ; this may keep UNIP’s more excited 
members from violence for a while, but 
probably not for long if the constitution is 
kept weighted in the federalists’ favour. 

In Nyasaland, too, the stability of the 
federation was shaken this week. Dr Banda’s 
Malawi Congress Party won all twenty lower 
roll seats and three of the upper roll seats 
in the territory’s first elections under the 
new constitution. Five of Sir Roy’s men 
and five officials will also sit in the new 
legislative council, but Dr Banda will. even 
so, command an absolute majority. He will 
also be able to demand the three ministerial 
posts accorded to lower roll seats, and may 
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well get one or both of the posts reserved 
for upper roll members. A sympathetic 
governor (and Dr Banda is on good terms 
with Sir Glyn Jones) could ensure that the 
officials making up the balance of the execu- 
tive would work with Malawi. They might 
not vote with Dr Banda’s men on the execu- 
tive on a motion to secede from the federa- 
tion. The motion is certain to be put, and 
carried, in the legislature. As for its effect, 
Dr Banda’s first words on Wednesday after 
his victory were that, if the Europeans 
wanted to keep the federation intact, “ they 
had better declare an emergency and send 
me to prison.” 


TUNISIA 


Survival after Death 


HEN President Bourguiba heard of the 

brutal murder on August 12th of Mr 
Salah ben Youssef, his exiled Tunisian 
adversary, he must have recalled a brief 
encounter in Switzerland only five months 
ago. The two men then met for the first 
time since January, 1956, when Mr ben 
Youssef fled to Cairo after quarrelling with 
his erstwhile colleague about Tunisian 
policy towards France. Bourguiba stood for 
moderation, gradualism ; ben Youssef for a 
clean and final break with the French. 
When in March, 1956, Tunisia obtained 
independence, Mr ben Youssef found 
encouragement in Cairo and soon became 
its instrument in aeeeen overthrow 
the Tunisian president. In March, 1958, he 
was convicted and condemned to death in 
absentia for plotting the president’s murder. 
The bitterness that built up around him 
caused Tunisia’s estrangement from Cairo 
and withdrawal from the Arab League. 

In March this year, when Mr Bourguiba 
was staying in Switzerland, Mr ben Youssef 
turned up—incognito—in rather changed 
circumstances. The United Arab Republic 
had revised its policy of trying to overthrow 
governments in non-conforming Arab coun- 
tries and was seeking strength through 
friendship. Under this new. dispensation 
Tunisia had returned to the Arab League in 
February and Mr ben Youssef, though still 
a well-liked guest in Cairo, was no longer 
President Nasser’s political instrument. So 
Mr Bourguiba took the occasion to offer him 
the hand of friendship. But the gulf be- 
tween Bourguibism and Youssefism was, 
apparently, still too wide to be bridged. The 


interview broke up in acrimony. It may, 


though, have warned the president that Mr 
ben Youssef was still on the warpath, and 
served to stiffen his hand in dealing with the 
French at Bizerta. 

Nevertheless, Mr Bourguiba has nothing 
to gain from his rival’s assassination. It 
could damage his rapprochement with 
Cairo ; nor does it kill Youssefism, which 
is more an attitude of mind in Tunisia than 
loyalty to a single man. This attitude of 
“out with the French at all costs” has 
waxed and waned according to political 
events. It waxed for a short time after the 
bombing of Sakiet, and has done so again 
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in the wake of the Bizerta reverse. Indeed, 
the survival of Bourguibism after Bourguiba 
(or even with him) is much more debatable 
than that of Youssefism after ben Youssef. 


EPISCOPAL APPOINTMENTS 


Protest in St Paul’s 


ANON COLLINS of St Paul’s with his 

preternatural gift for attracting pub- 
licity has done it again, and succeeded in 
making episcopal appointments in the 
Church of England the centre of public 
interest to a degree which neither the 
Archbishop of Canterbury nor even the 
Guildford deanery affair achieved. He 
launched his protest from behind the 
appropriately pink coloured curtain in 
St Paul’s which shaded the chapter meeting 
from profane eyes last weekend, daring to 
vote against Dr Stopford, the royal nominee 
for London, and so laying himself open to 
all the disagreeable penalties of praemunire, 
which include outlawry and confiscation of 
goods. These, however, are not likely to 
be enforced. 

The method of Anglican episcopal ap- 
pointments was discussed in The Economist 
of July 15th, when it was argued that the 
system of state appointments needed reform, 
not demolition. The classic defence of the 
existing system is that it works, and it has 
certainly provided the Church of England 
with a succession of effective if not always 
notably spiritual leaders. “In general we 
observe,” said Walter Bagehot, “ that those 
become most eminent in the sheepfold, who 





Dr Stopiord: bya majority 


partake most eminently of the qualities of 
the wolf.” 

The prayer offered by the chapter asking 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit to elect 
the person named in the congé d’élire has 
justly been branded as blasphemous by 
Mr Peter Kirk MP, but there is no obliga- 
tion to use this impertinent invocation. 
The Dean of St Paul’s in fact declined to do 
so, and his example could profitably be 
followed by other deans without waiting 
for any legislative reform. Such reform 
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would be expedited if the Church Assembly 
at its autumn session appoints a commission 


to investigate the whole relationship 
between church and state. 

Dr Ramsey, much less erastian than his 
predecessor, is known to favour greater 
liberty for the church, and has already pro- 
mised to cooperate in appointing such a 
commission, whose effective terms of refer- 
ence will probably be limited. Complete 
autonomy could be purchased only at the 
price of disestablishment, which very few 
within the church are willing to pay, nor is 
there any strong desire to hand over the 
election of bishops to the cathedral chapters. 
Canon Collins’s intemperate denunciation of 
Dr Stopford on political grounds is a timely 
reminder of the dangers of such a course. 
“ Birmingham people,” Cardinal Newman 
once remarked, “have souls,” and the 
Precentor of St Paul’s might recall that 
bishops as well as canons have consciences. 
What is urgently required is some form of 
consultative machinery in each diocese by 
which—when the see is vacant—clerical 
and lay opinion on suitable appointments 
can be conveyed officially to Her Majesty’s 
advisers. 


CHURCH UNITY 


Roman Catholic Bid 


HE announcement by the Archbishop of 
Liverpool, Dr Heenan, that a com- 
mittee of Roman Catholics in England has 
been set up to foster unity among Christians 
of different denominations represents a 
notable advance for the ecumenical cause. 
The Secretariat for promoting Christian 
Unity which was set up by Pope John XXIII 
(and of which Dr Heenan is a prominent 
member) is situated in Rome. While this 
is central from one point of view it is com- 
fortably far away from another. The crea- 
tion of a local English committee to act in 
cooperation with the parent body should 
appreciably accelerate and facilitate its work. 
One immediate effect should be to check 
the widespread feeling among ecumenicists, 
referred to by Dr Heenan in his speech, 
that the English Catholic hierarchy is much 
less enthusiastic about Christian unity than 
the Pope. Papal initiatives, it is believed, 
have not been followed up by the English 
bishops because they are convinced that the 
Pope does not really understand the reli- 
gious situation in England or the doctrinal 
complexity of the Church of England. This 
conviction has prompted ecumenically- 
minded Anglicans and others to by-pass the 
English Roman Catholic bishops for fear of 
being rebuffed, and to resort to French or 
Belgian prelates who could be guaranteed 
to give them a warmer welcome. These sus- 
picions have certainly been justified in the 
past, but such action by Protestants has 
done nothing to lessen them, since the 
English Roman Catholic hierarchy naturally 
resents being ignored. 
A great deal will now depend on the 
energy with which the committee pursues 
its task and the projects which it initiates. 
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In the Roman Catholic Church initiative 
must come from the bishops and the new 
body is a committee of the hierarchy entirely 





Dr Heenan : 


under his eye 





composed of bishops.. The actual composi 


tion, however, is not entirely reassuring 


since most of the members are scarcel 
zealots for cooperation. It will be interest 
ing to see if the committee is expanded at 
a later stage to include members of the 
religious orders who have been in the van 0 
the ecumenical movement, and also to in 
clude lay members. Dr Heenan himself, 
with the committee’s headquarters actuall 
under his eye in Liverpool, is unlikely to 
allow it to sink into somnolence. 


ISRAEL 


Vote of Acquiescence 


M* BEN-GURION has won a tepid vote 0 
confidence from an Israeli electoratg 
resigned to the tedium of holding elections 
two years before time, in the holida 
season and the mid-August heat. Th 
results of Tuesday’s election show that the 
prime minister’s party, Mapai, is still way 
ahead of the crowd. Mapai is now expected 
to have 42 seats in a Knesset of 120 mem 
bers, instead of the 47 it won in 1959 
Herut, the militant right-wing party whicl 
came second in 1959, now has 17 seats an 
ties in second place with the Liberals, the 
new coalition of the right-of-centre parties 
The prime minister’s description of th 
results as a “ national disaster ” implies the 
he had hoped to.avoid the irritations 
coalition government by gaining a straigh 
majority for his party. But this was neve 
likely. 

The elections were held premature! 
because Mr Ben-Gurion decided to ma 
his handling of the Lavon affair earlier thi 
year a matter of national confidence, B 
few political speakers have had the heart t 
scratch over the squalid causes of 
Lavon’s decline and fall. !nstead, the basi 
issue boiled down to whether or not ti 
electorate still wanted the prime ministé 
and his party to play a dominant and co 
stant part in the country’s managemef 
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Two years ago, Israelis paid respect to 
Mapai as housekeeper and guardian of their 
interests ; this time, although their support 
has been less enthusiastic, it was faithful 
enough to make plain that no reasonable 
alternative has yet slid on to the horizon. 
Foreign policy began to be seriously 
debated only with the advent of Dr Nahum 
Goldmann, the president of the World 
Zionist Organisation, in the last week of the 
election campaign. Dr Goldmann is not an 
Israeli citizen, but he spoke for the Liberals. 
For several years, there have been few 
significant differences in party lines on prac- 
tical foreign politics. But Dr Goldmann 
brought new ideas. Israel’s diplomacy, he 
claimed, required dynamic rethinking ; the 
country had been marking time for too long 
(an unfair dismissal of Israel’s strenuous 
and successful efforts to make friends with 
the new African countries). He laid down 
some broad principles : Israel should seek 
non-commitment between East and West, 
encourage an arms embargo in the Middle 
East and, above all, struggle towards the 
goal of a neutral confederation of Middle 


Eastern states. Just how it was all’ to be 


done, he did not say. 


WORK IN PRISONS 


Too Little for Lags 


eo advisory council on the employment 
of prisoners has just published its first 
report,* after a year’s investigation, on the 
work of men prisoners in prison workshops. 
Predictably, it rejects “ hard labour ” : the 
therapeutic value of work is not disputed, 
but it should be a means of utilising a con- 
siderable labour force (20,000 men) as well 
as of fitting prisoners, by inuring them to 
industrial conditions, for a usefully honest 
life on discharge. It is felt that prisoners 
should be made to work a full (40 hour) 
industrial week and to raise their productive 
standards to those of outside industry. It 
is not foreseen that prisoners, 0.1 per cent 
of the working population, could ever 
compete “ unfairly.” 

There are, in fact, many obstacles to 
efficiency. The turnover of prison labour 
is above 300 per cent a year : overcrowding, 
staff shortages, lack of training and the 
demands of routine reduce the working 
week to 16 hours. The council hopes for 
an eventual improvement to the point where 
the workshops will be efficient contractors 
to government departments (and even 
private employers). The mental hospitals 
are showing the way towards this. It means 
turning a factory into an institution rather 
than the other way about. 

On pay, the council’s recommendations 
(now agreed to by the Government) lift the 
basic rate from 2s. 3d. a week to 3s. with 
8s. for a good worker and a Ios. ceiling— 
enough, it thinks, for a prisoner’s needs 
(which it equates with half an ounce of 
tobacco a week). But this will hardly dis- 
courage the “snout barons,” whom heavy 
smokers will continue to patronise, laying 


* Work for Prisoners. HMSO, 2s, 6d. 
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up for themselves dangerous debts which 
must be paid in cash (or slash) on release. 
The quickest way out of the barons’ clutches 
is not a semi-skilled job. It is disappointing 
that the council could not bring itself to 
recommend a higher return (in Denmark it 
is up to 50s. a week) out of which main- 
tenance for the prisoner and his family, and 
possibly some help for his victim, could be 
deducted. (In fact, employers of extra- 
mural workers from open prisons pay full 
wages—to the Prison Commissioners.) 
There is still a great deal to be done to 
relate prison work and payment to the 
whole problem of after-care, which, it is 
now recognised, should properly begin on 
committal. 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC 


Hardening Arteries 


ONDON Transport confirmed on Monday 
that the Underground is getting in- 
tolerably crowded but is popularly preferred 
to the buses. Nearly three million people 
make the journey to and from the City and 
West End every day, more than a third of 
them by tube, which has increased its 
patronage by 4 per cent over the past 
year. Bus passengers fell by 7,000 a day to 
215,000. British Railways suburban ser- 
vices showed a gain of 15,000 a day and 
now carry 452,000 passengers in the morn- 
ing peak hours. The remaining million or 
so travellers packed on to the roads in cars, 
taxis and on motor cycles. Road traffic in 
the central area has come closer to total 
seizure. The yearly 6 per cent rise in the 
number of private cars has been the main 
cause of a fall in the average journey speed 
from 12 mph in 1948 to just over 9 mph this 
year. In the rush hours the speed is about 
74 mph, despite attempts to stagger work- 
ing hours. 

Some alleviation is being attempted by 
one-way schemes ; and on Monday a new 
“ peak-hour clearway” will be hopefully 
introduced (for a trial period of six 
months) on the Great West Road, where 
no stopping will be allowed in the morning 
and evening peak hours for the 53 miles 
between Knightsbridge and the Chiswick 
flyover. There is no clear idea of how much 
relief will be obtained: but other parts of 
London have benefited by a 3 mph rise in 
journey speeds after setting up “no waiting” 
signs. Concessions have been made on the 
clearway, not only in the obvious cases of 
buses and ambulances, but also to taxis, 
although minicabs will not enjoy this privi- 
lege. If further exceptions are made (say 
for commercial vehicles) the whole idea 
might just as well be dropped. 

At the Chiswick end of the clearway a 
new hazard is being developed in the mile- 
long works for an overhead road from the 
flyover westwards. Entirely desirable as the 
end result of this may be (as part of the 
London-South Wales motorway), in the 
three years of its construction motorists are 
liable to persuade themselves that what has 
been given with the right hand has been 
taken away with the left. 
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CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


In Care and In Crime 


Wa the seventh report of the 
children’s department of the Home 
Office was published (in November 1955) 
the amount of juvenile crime had been 
falling from its postwar peak, and places in 
approved schools were being reduced. It 
was the number of children in care that 
was then rising, children, that is, who might 
or might not have broken the law but whose 
home circumstances (parental neglect or 
parental mishaps or illness) or lack of : 
home had led them into the care of the loca 
authority. 

Since then, as the eighth report shows 
(HMSO 7s.), the trend has been the other 
way round. The number of juvenile 
delinquents has risen year by year, and the 
increase is reflected in the number of 
admissions to approved schools. On the 
other hand,’an increasing awareness of the 
harm done to children by removing them 
from their own homes, and of the high cost 
of maintaining them in children’s “ homes’ 
(the weekly average is only £1 3s. less tha 
in an approved school), had brought the 
total of children in care down to 61,729 b 
March, 1960 (compared with 65,309 i 


CHILDREN IN 
APPROVED 
SCHOOLS 


Thousand 
admissions 


WEEKLY COST PER‘ HEAD 
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number of babies, legitimate and illegiti- 
mate, who are being born. Greater efforts 
are now made by local authorities to 
prevent the breakup of families by eviction; 
more children taken into care are boarded 
out with foster parents (at an average cost 
of £2 2s. a week); and the tendency is to 
provide more small “ family homes,” taking 
not more than twelve children, and to close 
the old institutions. Even when a child’ 
offences have led him into an approved 
school, he is encouraged and helped to 
maintain his ties with his family. Through 
out the children’s service it is more widel 

realised than it used to be that to place 4 
child in the charge of the state does not, 
and should not, mean his total uprooting. 


November, 1953) in spite of the larger 
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ARGENTINA 


The Dog It Was 


BOUT a year ago, President Frondizi 
defeated a group of army revolu- 
tionaries by beating them to the radio trans- 
mitters. During the pocket-sized revolt that 
mildly disturbed Buenos Aires in the early 
hours of last Saturday, August 12th, a tiny 
group of air force officers seized control of 
the city’s radio station and telephone ex- 
change, but gained nothing from it. For 
an hour or so, their call to revolution 
thundered over the air to the sleeping 
Argentinians ; then, quietly before break- 
fast, the rebels gave themselves up to the 
police. Their performance was an absurd 
shadow dance of revolution ; even so, subse- 
quent events show how vulnerable the 
government still is to military pressure. The 
minister for air ordered the house arrest of 
the air force commander-in-chief for not 
punishing the rebels severely enough ; but 
it is the minister, not the commander, who 
has now resigned. 

Most Argentinians have no time and less 
sympathy for turbulent military officers ; 
golpismo, the habit of coups d’état, is: out 
of the mode. But President Frondizi’s own 
position has always been the more hazardous 
because of his debt to the Peronistas, who, 
on a misconception, helped to elect him 
president in 1958. For a long time after- 
wards, the disillusioned Peronistas mono- 
tonously returned blank votes. It has been 
an encouraging sign of a new forward look 
in Argentina that the blank votes have 
diminished in recent provincial elections. 
Moreover, with congressional elections 


coming up next March, President Frondizi’s 
party has been gaining ground, 

But the government’s outlook is marred 
by its economic perplexities. . President 





















DUST OR ASHES? 


Cremation was pronounced legal in 
1885 and since then there have been 
over two million cremations in Great 
Britain, three quarters of them in 
the last ten years. The percentage 
of cremations to total deaths has 
risen from 3.8 per cent in 1940 
to 34.7 per cent in 1960. The 
tremendous increase in the number of 
crematoria since 1950 has reduced the 
expense which was incurred in travel- 
ling considerable distances to a crema- 
torium; cremation is now slightly 

‘ cheaper than burial. 
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Frondizi and Dr Alemann, the new minister 
of economics, have started to try to cut 
away some of the dead wood that has 
choked Argentina’s economic growth. for 
many years. First on the list for trimming 
and modernisation are the calamitous state 
railways, which, after years of neglect and 
procrastination, are run on an immense 
yearly deficit. For industry, foreign private 
investment comes in steadily, and massive 
international loans may provide for Argen- 
tina’s two most pressing needs, housing and 
roads. But exports are doing badly ; a poor 
harvest may halve grain sales this season, 
and the meat trade is in persistent trouble. 
Prices, which have been fairly well under 
control for the last year or so, have begun 
to rise smartly, and, although the railway 
unions called off their threatened strike, 
other trade unions are twitching into angry 
life. More skilful revolutionaries than last 
Friday night’s radio amateurs might yet be 
able to crystallise the separate factions of 
economic and political discontent. 


PAN-AFRICA 


Solid Black 


FRICA is developing an impetus towards 
unity unexpectedly quickly. Except for 
South Africa, the Sudan, and the Congo, 
virtually all the independent African states 
are now committed to schemes of close 
co-operation, though not all to the same 
scheme. There are even signs that the 
ideological division between the 
“Casablanca ” and “ Monrovia ” groups of 
countries.may yet be bridged. The Casa- 
blanca group (Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, 
Mali, the United Arab Republic and the 


untried people ;—and till people have been 

tried, no one can pretend to say what they 
are, or what under any given circumstances they 
will-do. They have never been tested by any 
great difficulty, any great danger, any great 
calamity : they have never been called upon for 
any sustained effort, any serious sacrifices, any 
prolonged endurance. They do not know, there- 


q The fact is, the Americans are a wholly 


virtues and their powers, nor the possible range 
of their vices and their weaknesses. They have 
never yet faced a really formidable foe. It will 
astonish and disgust them to be told this; but 
it is the simple truth. ..... We are in equal un- 
certainty as to American Statesmen and 
American Institutions. They have never been 
tried in a storm before, and no one can tell how 
they will stand the strain. The leaders in 
Washington’s time were gentlemen and men of 
education. The institutions in Washington’s 
time were free, but not democratic. Since that 
time the country has gone through a course of 
unexampled and uninterrupted prosperity— 
demoralising assuredly, though not enervating. 
Laws and manners have changed to a degree 


TESTING TIME 


fore,—nor do we—the possible reach -of their 
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Algerian government-in-exile) has decided 
to form a common market, an economic 
development bank, a council of economic 
unity, a joint air and shipping line, and, 
eventually, a political union. 

The Monrovia group has twenty members 
drawn from most of French-speaking 
Africa, plus Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tunisia, 
Libya, Somalia, Ethiopia and Liberia. It 
has rejected the idea of political links, but 
is in the midst of a series of businesslike 
discussions about almost every form of co- 
operation. The most recent meeting, held 
at Dakar, produced. a list of intentions 
similar to the Casablanca group’s list— 
including the formation of a common 
market and an economic development bank. 
Eleven of the member states already own a 
joint airline, Air Afrique, and are urging 
the others to take part. 

It is becoming fashionable to deprecate 
this division into two camps, and talk of 
uniting everybody. Ghana has concluded 
a customs pact with its neighbour, Upper 
Volta, even though it belongs to the other 
group. The Nigerian prime minister calls 
for co-operation between all African states ; 
his new foreign minister, Mr Jaja Wachuku, 
believes that political unity is, in the long 
run, inevitable.. Gambia, approaching in- 
dependence, may form a small link between 
francophonic and anglophonic Africa by 
joining Senegal. Mr Nyerere of Tangan- 
yika, a pan-African himself, refuses to 
commit himself to. one existing group or 
the other. Mr Modibo Keita, of Mali, is 
said to be looking for a way of attending 
meetings of the Monrovia group while 
remaining a member of the Casablanca 
group. Dr Nkrumah’s hope of continental 
unity may one day turn out to be more than 
a flash in pan-Africa. 
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FOR AMERICA 


which few persons have yet fully realised. The 
constitution has become an almost unmitigated 
ochlocracy. The masses are everywhere omni- 
potent ; and the masses in most parts are only 
half educated, and in many parts are as 
ignorant -as those of Europe and far more 
ruffianly. The men of thoughtful minds and 
lofty- purpose, the men of noble sentiments and — 
stainless honour, have retired from publie life ; 
and, naturally enough, as the work of polities 
became dirtier and rougher, have left it to dirtier 
and rougher men. The consequence .».: has 
been that the Rulers and Legislators of the 
United States are, almost without exception,- 
either the vulgarer and shallower men of the ~ 
nation who share the popular faults and passions, 
or cleverer minds who flatter and obey them 
without sharing them. . . . Now, how can such 
men be expected to meet a crisis like the present 
—a crisis which might try the ablest and the 
noblest spirits that ever directed the fortunes 
of a great country? ... Moral courage is more 
needed at Washington now than any other 
political virtue—the moral courage to speak 
unpopular truths, to face ses rage, and to 
resist popular delusions. 
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European Venture 


Sir—All sensible Germans were pleased by 
the Prime Minister’s announcement of 
Britain’s formal application to join the 
Treaty. of Rome. My conviction of the 
monumental importance of this British 
decision is reinforced by what I learnt, in 
the years before the last war, of the character 
of the British Commonwealth. I feel con- 
fident the various hurdles will be taken. The 
older generation that still clings to national 
ideas of greatness will pass and give place 
to a younger generation eager, like my own 
sons, to live in a European commonwealth. 
British influence in the affairs of the Euro- 
pean Community will in the long run 
become paramount. It will also prove 
wholesome: Britain has long experience in 
leading an unwieldy community, while 
Germans and French alike are inclined to 
pay pedantic attention to verbal accuracy 
and mathematical equality. The French 
have a good expression for it: rage de per- 
"fection. It will be nonsensical to fix before- 
hand every detail, every pound of cocoa, of 
butter, of meat, etc. Put the European 
commonwealth in the saddle, and it will 
soon learn to ride.—Yours faithfully, 


W. R. G. von TirPi1tz 
Irschenhausen bei Miinchen, Bavaria 


* 


Sir—In your issue of July 22nd you repeat 
your frequently expressed arguments that 
any adverse effects on Hongkong and India 
could be adequately offset (and, no doubt, 
your conscience eased) if the United King- 
dom could persuade western European 
countries to “share the burden” by relax- 
ing their restrictions on imports from these 
countries. 


I cannot speak for India but, leaving aside 
the curious economic implications of the 
phrase “share the burden,” let us look at 
Hongkong. It is a fact that you are either 
unaware of, or choose to ignore, that the 
colony, as a dependent territory of the 
United Kingdom, has shared fully in OEEC 
liberalisations in recent years and, except for 
a few items in the case of France, now trades 
as freely with western Europe as does the 
United Kingdom itself. There is no further 
significant scope for relaxation that might 
partially offset the effects of intra-common 
market preferences or the even more serious 
effects of loss of preference in the United 
Kingdom even if it were legitimate to argue 
that the loss of existing rights in the United 
Kingdom could properly be compensated by 
the belated grant by others of rights at 
present improperly withheld. 
Hongkong is over-privileged already, but 
that is beside the point. . 


Perhaps _ 


You should also know that the European 
market is not such a glittering prize as you 
suggest, even before internal preferences 
take effect. You should not judge by the 
United Kingdom market. After four years 
and more liberalisation Hongkong’s textiles 
exports to western Europe in the boom of 


1960 were 13 million yards of piece goods ~ 


and £6 million of garments. India does not 
export garments to any significant extent 
and cannot in general compete with 
Hongkong, not to mention Japan, in piece- 
goods. What then are the prospects you 
hold out ? 

You may properly argue that joining the 
common market is so important to the 
United Kingdom that it is justified in 
sacrificing the existing trade interests of 
Hongkong and India, if that is the price. 
But it would be hypocritical to claim that 
the sacrifice can in any way be compensated 
by relaxation of import restrictions in 
Europe.—Y ours faithfully, J. B. Kite 

Secretary, General Chamber 


Hongkong of Commerce 


In the Freezer 


Srr—In your article you explain to your 
readers the way in which civil service pay 
is settled. The facts as set out by you are 
incorrect ; it would perhaps be as well if 
I put them right. 

You say “The award is arrived at by 
negotiation (based, in the case of the civil 
service, on the report of a pay research unit 
charged with finding out just how salaries in 
comparable outside jobs have moved). It 
is then passed to the appropriate minister for 
simple confirmation or rejection.” An 
“ award” is not arrived at by negotiation. 
An award comes from the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal after the parties have 
failed to reach agreement. Awards have 
always been honoured by the Government 
and the issue of “simple confirmation or 
rejection ” does not therefore arise. 

If we take “ awards” out of your state- 
ment it appears that you are suggesting 
negotiated settlements are “ passed to the 
appropriate minister for simple confirmation 
or rejection.” There is no doubt that in all 
the important pay settlements which have 
arisen in recent years Ministers have been 
consulted before firm offers have been made 
and have not been left as rubber stampers 
or purveyors of’ rejection slips.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD HAYWARD 

Civil Service National Whitley Council 
London, SW1 


[“ Award ” was the wrong word: it should 
have been “ recommended settlement.”’] 


Teachers’ Pay 


SIR—The facts about the ‘Burnham Com- 
mittee and the policy of the National Union 
of Teachers are, you declare, “ pretty dis- 
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creditable ” when understood. Before the 
facts can be understood, however, they have 
to be presented and the least creditable 
aspect of your recent comment on these 
matters has been your failure to do this. 
At no point, for example, have you 
accurately stated the salary policy of the 
or examined fairly the case presented 
by the teachers’ panel in the Burnham nego- 
tiations, doubtless because this would have 
made it impossible for you to persist with 
your attempts to picture the NUT as a 
collection of flat-earth egalitarians. And, 
while it is flattering of you to apportion to 
the NUT the bulk of the blame for all that 
you consider wrong, it would be more 
accurate to record that the rejection of the 
Minister’s demands was unanimous on both 
sides of the Burnham Committee. 


To take another example, do you really 
believe that the row over the £543 million is 
all about “shelling out an extra {£100 
annually to estimable but preoccupied young 
females for three to four years of their 
career”? Incidentally, remembering that 
the Treaty of Rome insists on equal pay, one 
cannot help being surprised that such a 
strong supporter of the treaty as yourself 
can be so violent where the pay of women is 
concerned. 

Again, you compare the position of the 
honours graduate under the new Scottish 
scales and those proposed by the Burnham 
Committee without mentioning the factors 
which render such comparison of little 
value, but subsequently ignore the compari- 
son which does make sense, that made by 
the Burnham Committee to show the Minis- 
ter that he had not in fact offered English 
teachers approximately what the Scots had 
got. 

In so far as salary policy is concerned, 
while you concede that the largest exten- 
sion of education is a first national need and 
declare that teachers are “ among the most 
important people in the country,” and make 
reference to the size of the teacher shortage, 
your preference is strongly for selective in- 
creases in differentials. We take the view, 
however, that there must be a radical im- 
provement in the status and rewards of the 
profession as a whole, and that because 
the basic scale is the main element in the 
salary of the great majority of teachers, this 
must be made an adequate basis for any 
superstructure. - 


The immediate point at issue, however, 
is the Government’s interference in normal 
salary negotiations and the ramifications of 
what, it is suggested, are attempts to formu- 
late some form of national salary policy. 
Your leading article, “ In the Freezer,” indi- 
cates some of the problems which confront 
the Government in this field ; it also shows 
that teachers, civil servants, and others in 
public employment, are not the cause of 
cost inflation. But you do not explain 
why those who traditionally lag well 
behind in the movements of salaries and 
wages should be the Chancellor’s chief vic- 
tims. For them the freeze ; for the private 
sector, exhortation. Surely an attempt at a 
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national policy should be comprehensive if it 
is ‘to be acceptable to those directly 
affected ? 

Bearing in mind that the Government has 
to try to implement its ideas in a democracy, 
it (and I think you) seems to have paid scant 
attention to the need to gain the co- 
operation of those concerned. The success 
of any departure from its own philosophy 
and practice so radical as the evolution of 
a national wages policy, must surely depend 
on the co-operation of employees and their 
organisations and the integration of existing 
negotiating machinery. But can anyone 
seriously pretend that the way the Govern- 
ment has handled developments in the past 
month gives any ground for confidence in 
this respect ? You say that the Government 
hopes it may get by without breaking up 
existing negotiating machinery altogether. 
What hope can it have, at least so far as the 
education service is concerned, if it seems 
intent on relegating the role of the Burnham 
Committee to one of signing on the dotted 
line the edicts of the Minister ?—Yours 
faithfully, FRED JARVIS 

National Union of Teachers 
London, WC1 


* 


SiR—It is incorrect to suggest, as you do in 
the article “ Sir David in the Pillory” in 
your issue of August 5th, that a cut of £54 
million in the proposed basic scale of £600- 
{1,200 “will not affect the majority of 
teachers who are above the basic scale 
already.” You may have overlooked the fact 
that the basic scale figures are an integral 
part of the salaries of all teachers. 

In a written answer, published in Hansard 
for August 4th, the Minister of Education 
has given examples of the salaries that could 
be paid within the overall increase of £42 
million, instead of the £473 million pro- 
posed by the Burnham Committee. One 
example is that of a good honours graduate 
who spent four years in full-time study and 
training, and who, at age 35 years, is the 
head of a department. Sir David’s “ pos- 
sible salary ” for him is £1,550, whereas the 
Burnham Committee’s provisional agree- 
ment would give him £1,590. Another 
example given in the parliamentary answer 
is that of a graduate who spent three years 
in full-time study and who, at age 37 years, 
holds a post of special responsibility. Sir 
David’s figure for him is £1,435 compared 
with £1,495 recommended by the Burnham 
Committee. 

Thus, though the Minister has proposed 
cuts only in the recommendations of the 
Burnham Committee relating to the basic 
scale, leaving the recommendations on 
differentials untouched, these teachers would 
receive respectively £40 and £60 per annum 
less than under the Burnham Committee’s 
Provisional agreement, though both of them 
are in your words “‘ above the basic scale 
already.”—Yours faithfully, 

A. W. S. HUTCHINGS 
Secretary, Association of 


London, WC1 Assistant Masters 
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Europe in Disintegration 
L’Europe du XIXe et du XXe Siécle more 1914 to the present day. The pub- 


(1815-1870) : Interprétations Historiques 
Vol. I (Parts 1 and 2) 


British Distributors: 
£8 8s. 


Marzorati, Milan. 
Parkers, Oxford. 1,165 pages. 


A CENTURY ago Europe was moving 
towards the high age of nationalism, 
which was to culminate in the three catas- 
trophic wars that have since crippled it as 
a force on the world stage and swung the 
poles of power away from Europe. True, 
the idea that there was such a thing as a 
single European civilisation and culture was 
by no means dead. The Vienna settlement 
provided a framework whose structure 
lasted for half a century: the Holy Alliance, 
for all its reactionary elements, was based 
on the idea of a European family. Even 
the forces of change themselves—the liberal 
nationalism sparked off by the French Revo- 
lution—owed European allegiances beyond 
national bounds. And the more iconoclastic 
actors on the stage—Napoleon III and Bis- 
marck—combined a desire to alter the 
European balance with a basic belief that 
some balance must exist. But though the 
concert of Europe played on, it was increas- 
ingly out of tune. On the fringe of Europe 
Britain wavered ambivalently, turning at 
times to help the progressive forces on the 
Continent that looked to it for leadership, 
at times rebuffing them and turning to serve 
its own narrower balance of power con- 
siderations or its broadening interests over- 
seas. 

All this contrasts strikingly with our own 
age, when great economic forces are pulling 
the European states together. Just as, at 
the apogee of European power, the 
European states were tempted to quarrel 
among themselves over the spoils, so eclipse 
has forced them to look to what they have 
in common. A hundred years ago Britain 
preoccupied itself with building up a strong 
and friendly Belgium against France or 
Germany ; it now has as its first interest the 
consolidation of a strong and friendly France 
and Germany against the threat from Rus- 
sia. The day when Europe would be 
eclipsed by the rising giants, Russia and 
America, which only prophets like de 
Toqueville then foresaw, has arrived. 

The present period of European integra- 
tion is therefore not a bad one to look back 
on the epoch of disintegration, and try to 
evolve a fair historical picture of it, free 
from the nationalism that has been a potent 
ingredient of historical writing about the 
period. “ Interprétations Historiques ” is an 
attempt to do this. The first two volumes, 
now published, cover the period 1815-1870 ; 
the next two, now in course of preparation, 
will describe the years 1870-1914 ; and two 


lishers are Italian, but the team that has 
executed the work is European. Four dis- 
tinguished scholars, Professor Beloff of 
Oxford, Professor Pierre Renouvin of the 
Sorbonne, Professor Franz Schnabel of 
Munich and Professor Franco Valsecchi of 
Milan are the joint editors, while the con- 
tributors come from a wide range of 
European universities. 

One function of the work is historio- 
graphical. It is to try to summarise the 
national historical writing that has been 
done, analyse its evolution and point to the 
lacunae and elements of bias. The work is 
in itself a formidable bibliography. But it 
also goes on to write history, looking beneath 
the surface at the social and economic 
features that the European nations had in 
common and placing the political history of 
the powers in a European setting. Collec- 
tive history of this kind inevitably has its 
strong patches (like Professor Valsecchi’s 
masterly political analysis) and its weak 
ones ; it obviously cannot have the power 
or unity of individual works of genius. The 
search for common European features can 
end up in vagueness. In the chapter on 
geography, for instance, Jean Gottman 
rightly and inevitably finds it impossible to 
define what Europe is. Europe is a con- 
ception, but it is one whose cartographic 
meaning is constantly in flux. 

Yet this enterprise is an illuminating con- 
tribution to the historical reappraisal that is 
going on all over Europe. And the first 
volumes throw up revealing lessons in both 
comparative history and historiography. For 
instance, the difference in the political his- 
tory of Britain and the Continent owed 
much to a major fact of social history: that 
Britain, unlike the Continent, had no class 
of peasant proprietors. In historiography, 
Professor Asa Briggs’s short essay on British 
writing, for example, points out some invit- 
ing avenues for British historians and some 
vast gaps to fill. There was the long ten- 
dency to concentrate on political history— 
with its Whig and later Namierite inter- 
pretations. In economic history there has 
been little between Sir John Clapham’s all- 
embracing factual picture and the crusading 
of the Hammonds. The gulf between his- 
torians and economists has encouraged 
economists—when they have got to grips 
with the British nineteenth century—in a 
damaging preoccupation with short-term 
trends. The limitations of a conventional 
national viewpoint have encouraged com 
placency and made analysis incomplete. 

One looks forward with curiosity to see 
how the team find common ground in the 
far more controversial arena of the last 
ninety years. How will they deal with the 
responsibility for the last world war ? How 
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will the historiographers deal with rogue 
elephants like Mr A. J. P. Taylor ? The 
task is an exciting one, which will become 
progressively more difficult and also more 
rewarding. 


Fardells to Bear 


Administrators in Action 


By F. M. G. Willson. 
Allen & Unwin. 350 pages. 3§s. 


HIS pioneering and stimulating, if rather 

prolix, book by Professor Willson is 
the first of a series coming from the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration. The 
scope for such a collection of case histories, 
particularly when drawn from local govern- 
ment, the nationalised industries and welfare 
services, is virtually limitless. Not only has 
very little research been published (or even 
done) in this country ; the type of problem 
that invariably comes to the public attention 
through newspapers, adjournment debates 
and the occasional cause célébre is an un- 
reliable guide to day-to-day administrative 
decisions. Political attitudes, not least 
towards the social services, can become 
highly coloured through popular ignorance 
of administrative working. Professor Will- 
son’s five studies do not necessarily show 
the departments and officials in the best, or 
most successful, light, but they do demon- 
strate what they may have to contend with. 
The weaknesses of the system itself, rather 
than human failings, are the more readily 
apparent for correction. 

Only one of the present studies, concern- 
ing the institution of clearing arrangements 
with Spain in 1935-36, is directly located in 
the higher reaches of Whitehall. It tends 
to raise rather more questions of inter- 
departmental procedure than the recorded 
evidence gives answers to (it would, for 
example, have been more valuable had it 
offered precise details on the relations 
between the Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land). The other four are in much less 
fashionable offices: precisely the places 
where the ordinary citizen, or local govern- 
ment officer, could find himself. Here the 
lessons are valuable and, occasionally, 
striking. 

Coventry’s prolonged skirmish with the 
- ministerial and commercial interests in- 
volved in moving the borough’s wholesale 
vegetable market (1949-55) illustrates some 
fairly familiar problems of town planning 
and exchanges with the central authorities. 
Professor Willson regrets (rightly) that the 
details of local political influence in the 
decision-taking are lacking. But the study 
shows up very well the primacy of the town 
clerk’s office and the appalling gap between 
the aspirations of the experts (who were 
allowed to run unchecked for too long) and 
the financial realities embodied in the 
finance committee. It also throws some 
very suggestive light on political tactics 
within Private Bill procedure that deserves 
to be followed up in future research. 


The one case in which Professor Willson . 


is unduly sparing with his narrative is on the 
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human side of the South-Western Electricity 
Board’s introduction of machine accounting 
(1948-57). The influence of changes in 
staff morale is fully evident: the problem 
almost halted the process of rationalisation 
at one stage. More information on the 
working-out of this struggle between the 
“revolution from above” and the human 
resistance would have been useful. ‘But 
very little could be spared from the saga of 
“Jim and Vera Fardell” and their brood, 
which is likely to become a classic of its 
kind. The astonishing cost (in man-hours 
as well as in money), strain and perplexity 
incurred by welfare officials in “ Temple- 
ton” by one unruly and feckless family 
would be almost unbelievable, were it not 
(in some, if not all of its aspects) a suffi- 
ciently frequent occurrence. 

The family’s marital and_ financial 
troubles lasted seven years (1948-56). The 
point about the “ Fardells ” is not that they 


~ were entirely indigent, or that the multitude 


of officials with whom they had dealings 
were unsympathetic. They were a couple 
who, while giving every impression of 
mental and moral deficiency, demonstrated 
an instinctive ability to get the most out of 
the local officials, social services and private 
charities, and of knowing how close to the 
wind they could sail in doing so. At the 
end the wife, divorced, evicted and her six 
youngest children in public care, has 
“recovered her sang froid (if, indeed, she 
had ever lost it more than momentarily) ” 
and goes off to get married again. A plethora 
of welfare workers has done its best with 
bluff, genuine care and a little bullying, to 
no avail whatever. It is a relief to find 
small-town administration so patient and 
humane. But is there not a case for putting 
this category of impossible families into the 
hands of a small team of special social 
counsellors, and thereby saving the time of 
housing committees, assistance boards, rent 
collectors, children’s officers, health visitors, 
school attendance officers et al—who are 
not only otherwise overworked but liable to 
act at cross purposes? 


Church of Charity 


The Charity Organisation Society, 
1869-1913 


By Charles Loch Mowat. 
Methuen. 200 pages. 25s. 


N one of his more lyrical passages Charles 

Stewart Loch, the grandfather of the 
author of the present book, described the 
Charity Organisation Society as a church 
rather than an organisation. It was founded 
upon a religion ; it gave a purpose to life ; 
it recruited a vast army of helpers ; and 
though much of its work was “ invisible ” 
to the public, its corporate organisation, 
visible enough, was “ peacemaking” and 


- “ unifying.” 


Loch himself would certainly merit a 
place as the St Paul of the “church of 
charity.” He was secretary of the COS 
from 1875 to 1913. This was not only an 
exceptionally long tenure of office ; in addi- 
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tion, the years which it spanned were years 
of profound economic and social transforma- 
tion. By 1903 when Loch set out the ideals 
and practical tasks of the COS in this lyrical 
way he was at least as controversial a figure 
as St Paul ever was, and his “ church of 
charity’ was both strongly attacked from 
outside and undermined from within. The 
views with which it was popularly identified 
—theories of poverty as well as conceptions 
of charity—had been challenged by both 
empirical sociologists and practical 
politicians. The COS had clearly passed the 
peak of its influence, and the doctrines that 
had once seemed so new had become archaic 
and irrelevant. Today many of them seem 
repugnant. Instead of thinking in terms of 
a “church of charity” we think in terms 
of a “ welfare state.” 

It says much for Professor Mowat’s quiet 
and unobtrusive skill as a social commen- 
tator that his brief account of the COS never 
jars. He has generous sympathies, but when 
occasion demands it he can be shrewdly 
critical. He shows how the staunch indi- 
vidualism of the COS produced at one and 
the same time exaggerations of doctrine and 
a genuinely pioneer attitude to social case- 
work. He does not shirk the moral (and 
social) issues arising out of the COS’s 
concentration of attention on the “de- 
serving” poor, nor does he overlook the 
many charges made at the time and since 
that it was patronising in its approach. He 


‘might have been more vivid on the London 


background and more penetrating in his 
probing of the “new Liberalism,” but 
everything that he says is neat, economical 
and accurate. His book is a useful contribu- 
tion to the history of welfare, and should be 
of interest to social workers and historians 
alike. 


Republished Economics 
Essays in Economics 


By Ely Devons. 
Allen & Unwin. 


UITE a few economists have recently 

assembled some of their articles and 

lectures and reprinted them in book 
form. This has the advantage of making use- 
ful work readily accessible to those who lack 
good libraries. From the point of view of 
the author it also has the advantage that he 
can add an extra book to his list of publica- 
tions without much effort. The trouble is 
that this can be a bit too easy if the author 
does not bother to revise his work. 

In the present case Professor Devons has 
made no effort to bring his essays up to 
date. Where, in the original, simple illustra- 
tive statistics went up to 1955, he has left 
them there. The first two essays contain 4 
good deal of repetition. To add insult to 
injury he has added a postscript to one of 
them on “the points I would try to covet 
if I were rewriting the paper ”. Why didn’t 
he rewrite it? None of these papers is 80 
fundamental that the text needs to be pre- 
served inviolate in order to facilitate its 
critical exegesis by future historians of 
economic thought. 


203 pages. 25s. 
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This is the only complaint, however. 
Some of the essays are rather slight, but 
they are all excellent. Most of them are 
aimed at the general reader rather than at 
the professional economist. The first two 
offer a splendid account of the nature of 
applied economics and the contribution 
which the economist can make to policy 
formation. Two essays on the use and 
abuse of economic statistics are written 
in a similar vein of healthy scepticism. Al- 
though Professor Devons does not put it 
this way, he would probably agree that 
much of useful econornics is merely negative 
knowledge: the economist may assert few 
truths, but at least he avoids many fallacies. 
Thus one long paper explains why the 
necessity of economic planning in wartime 
does not demonstrate its desirability in 
peacetime. 

One paper is a report on a major 
research effort—the construction of indices 
of wage-rates by industry. There are two 
other empirical papers of great value: one 
on various measures of ‘the terms of trade ; 
and one on the wage-price spiral, which 
shows that movements in the retail price 
level and its constituents in the early fifties 
cannot be explained in terms of a simple 
wage-price mechanism, since other factors 
have had significant effects. Both these 
papers would have been still more useful, 
however, if the analysis had been brought 
as up to date as the statistics allowed when 
this book was planned. 


Local Government 
Overseas 
Development from Below 


By Ursula K. Hicks. 

Oxford University Press. 564 pages. 35s. 
T is easy enough in Britain to take for 
granted an established system of repre- 

sentative local government that continues 
to function effectively in spite of changes 
at the centre: It is easier still to ignore the 
importance and potentialities of local 
government in countries that have come 
recently or are coming now to independ- 
ence, where attention is focused on the 
dramatic transfer of power in the central 
government and on the national policies 
for development. 

Local government is (or can be) very 
much more than an administrative exten- 
sion of the central government for the pro- 
vision of. certain services that are more 
efficiently handled locally. If local govern- 
ment has any degree of autonomy in choice 
of activity and means and extent of taxa- 
tion, it can give unique opportunities for 
widespread experience of the workings of 
representative government and training in 
financial responsibility, on scales that are 
not incomprehensibly or frighteningly large. 
Local government may also contribute 
directly to the country’s development. By 
carrying out small-scale quick-yielding pro- 
jects designed to meet local needs (such as 
the construction of local roads, markets, 
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drains, water supplies), local authorities can 
give communities a sense of purpose and 
participation in national development, 
which may be as important as the physical 
contribution of the projects themselves. 
This is of course one of the principal ideas 
behind the growing community develop- 
ment movement in India. This movement 
is largely separate from local government 
proper ; the relations between them and 
the questions of how far they should and 
can be integrated are among the important 
and urgent topics discussed by Mrs Hicks. 

She has made a stimulating study of local 
government in British, and formerly British, 
territories: India and Ceylon, the West 
Indies and West and East Africa. Although 
it is perhaps a pity that there is no com- 
parison with developments in territories 
outside the Commonwealth, it is hardly 
justifiable to complain on this score about 
a book of 540 pages that already suffers 
from too much detailed material. Mrs 
Hicks emphasises the importance of first- 
hand investigation; she has confined her 
attention to areas which she has been able 
to visit. 

The first third of the book is given to 
description, country by country, of the 
growth and present state of local govern- 
ment, with background information about 
conditions and general history. These suc- 
ceed in stimulating the reader but not in 
giving him any adequately clear picture. 
It would, however, have been an amazing 
work of summary to press into this space 
a satisfactory account of even the present 
structure, let alone the history, of local 
government in a dozen territories (for 
instance, India is given 26 pages). It would 
certainly have required more introductory 
analysis and classification than are used 
here. 

In the last two-thirds of the book Mrs 
Hicks examines and compares the activities 
of local governments as they are revealed 
by the financial records. She also considers 
many questions of finance itself—local 
taxes, grants from central governments and 
problems of accounting. To use the records 
of local finance to show what local govern- 
ments are actually doing (as opposed to 
what they are empowered to do) and to 
insist, as she does, on dealing with specific 
local authorities rather than with averages 
or aggregates are both excellent ideas. But 
the financial information is used in surpris- 
ingly limited ways. For example, in the 
chapter on current expenditures the figures 
that are mainly used for comparisons be- 
tween local authorities are the percentages 
of their total outlays spent on various classes 
of expenditure (e.g. on education: 19 per 
cent in Montserrat (W. Indies), 14-15 per 
cent in Poona and Bombay, 15 per cent on 
the average in Tanganyika, 43 per cent in 
Madi (Uganda), etc.). There is a point in 
comparing these figures, but for many pur- 
poses comparisons of amounts (in £s) spent 
per head would be much more useful. 
Moreover there is no comparison between 
the amounts spent per head or in total by 
local authorities and the amounts spent by 
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central governments for various purposes. 
Could not comparisons of this kind have 
been made even approximately, to indicate 
the relative importance of local govern- 
ment? This is something which the author 
has not, perhaps could not, put in. What 
she has given in this book, both in informa- 
tion and discussion of problems and 
methods, will be of great interest and prac- 
tical use to administrators and others work- 
ing in this field. She has whetted appetites : 
could she, please, add a bibliography? 


Above the Law | 
International Immunities 
By C. Wilfred Jenks. 
Stevens. 216 pages. 355. 


HE recently negotiated “ Vienna Con- 

vention on Diplomatic Relations ” has 
dealt with the important problems that arise 
in fixing the nature and scope of the privi- 
leges and immunities of the diplomatic staff 
of one state in the territory of another. 
Although this branch of international law 
has its roots in the regulated diplomatic 
intercourse of the ancient world, it has in 
quite recent times acquired a new signi- 
ficance, if only by reason of the great in- 
crease in the number of sovereign states. 
Dr Jenks, who as Assistant-Director- 
General of the International Labour Office. 
is in an exceptionally favoured position to 
pursue the inquiry, has courageously under- 
taken the analogous but by no means 
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identical, and in many ways much more 
difficult, task of describing the privileges 
and immunities that have emerged to pro- 
tect international organisations in the carry- 
ing out of their functions. 

Although there is no dearth of articles 
and a mass of material buried in the 
“United Nations Legislative Series, Legis- 
lative texts and Treaty Provisions concern- 
ing the Legal Status, Privileges and 

Immunities of International Organisations,” 
Dr Jenks’s work, in its scope and complete- 
ness, is in many ways a pioneer study. 
Furthermore, as he emphasises, it is not 
possible simply to apply the pattern of 
privileges and immunities that are accorded 
to diplomats. There are three major differ- 
ences. First, the servants of an inter- 
national organisation may be nationals of 
the very state in which they work, and 
against which they may most need protec- 
tion. The problem hardly arises with 
diplomats, who can only be nationals of the 
receiving state with the latter’s consent. 
Secondly, the servants of international 
organisations have no sending state, to the 
ultimate control of which they are subject. 
Thirdly, reciprocity, which is the ultimate 
sanction for the observants of diplomatic 
privileges and immunities, is of little assist- 

. ance to international organisations. A rela- 
tively new branch of international law has, 
therefore, had to be worked out. 

A “General Convention on the Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the United 
Nations,” approved by the General 
Assembly in 1946, and a similar “‘ Conven- 
tion on the Specialised Agencies,” approved 
in 1947, provide the basic pattern, Dr 
Jenks proceeds to examine in detail these 
and many other later agreements, dealing in 
turn with such topics as the reference of 
disputes over privileges and immunities to 
international judicial settlement; immunity 
of the international organisation itself from 
local jurisdiction; the status of its premises 
and archives; the degree of its exemption 
from the currency and fiscal law of the host 
state; the peculiar problems raised by inter- 
national armed forces; and, in two im- 
portant chapters, with a topic which Dr 
Jenks recognises as giving rise to “ a certain 
dislike and mistrust”—the position of 
international officials. In the latter field 
exemption from taxation raises the greatest 
difficulties and lies at the core of much of 
the criticism. Dr Jenks describes the effort 
so far made to establish a system of taxa- 
tion imposed on their staffs by the inter- 
national organisations themselves; apart 
from a voluntary wartime contribution 
scheme of the International Labour Office 
staff, this dates from the Staff Assessment 
Plan applicable to United Nations per- 
sonnel as a result of the General Assembly 
resolution of 1948. It would be interesting 
to know what these schemes mean in actual 
figures. 

Within the limits of a highly technical 
subject, necessarily requiring examination 
of a bewildering number of agreements, Dr 
Jenks writes clearly and convincingly. If 


he shows (as perhaps in his treatment of - 


the problem of judicial redress against 


BOOKS 


international decisions) a slight bias in 
favour of the international administrator, 


this is an understandable reaction against - 


concealed national prejudices hiding behind 
the forms of international law. 


Cruiser Warfare 
Command the Far Seas 


By Keith Middlemas. 
Hutchinson. 255 pages. 25s. 


E b> account of the campaign against the 
German warship raiders during the 
early months of the 1914-18 war is by a 
newcomer to the field of naval history ; and 
as Mr Middlemas has the gift of style, and 
shows himself able to construct a clear and 
vivid narrative, his accession to the none too 
numerous ranks of writers with an under- 
standing of naval strategy and operations 
should be warmly welcomed. 

To those who lived through the second 
German conflict the consternation, border- 
ing on panic, aroused by the depredations 
of the Emden, Kénigsberg, Karlsruhe and, 
above all, by von Spee’s China Squadron, 
may seem surprising. For the actual losses 
they inflicted were small in relation to the 
total of Allied tonnage, and were soon to be 
vastly exceeded by the U-boats. Yet they 
did cause great dislocation to mercantile and 
military traffic, and they forced on the Allies 
a wide dispersal of strength at a time when 
the margin of superiority at home was 
slender. It is those ships, and especially 
von Spee’s squadron, which occupy the 
greater part of this book ; but Mr Middle- 


‘mas also introduces an account of the 


escape of the Goeben and Breslau to Con- 
stantinople—which can hardly be considered 
to come within his chosen subject of the 
first phase of cruiser warfare. Moreover, 
although the author’s exoneration of 
Admiral Milne, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, is reasonable, he should have 
laid more stress on the consequences of the 
series of ambiguous and sometimes contra- 
dictory, orders sent from Whitehall (doubt- 
less on Churchill’s initiative) during those 
critical days. 

The author seems in general to accept that 
the strategy “ to seek out and destroy ” the 
enemy raiders was the correct one, in spite 
of the fact that it contributed to Coronel. 
But the truth is that the traditional strategy 
of putting as much shipping as possible 
into convoy, and striking at the raiders’ 
supply system, would have been more effec- 
tive and more economical—as earlier his- 
tory strongly suggested, and later experi- 
ence confirmed. Nevertheless, the difficult 
dilemma that faced Admiral Cradock, and 
the misunderstanding of his intentions that 
arose in London, are here handled skilfully 
and fairly ; and the actual fight off Coronel 
is brilliantly described. Then came the 
planning of the retaliatory steps in London, 
and the author is correct in attributing the 
credit for the timely despatch of Sturdee’s 
two battle cruisers to the Falkland Islands 
to Churchill rather than to Fisher. The 
climax of his book comes with the battle of 


. Murray. 
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December 8th, 1914, when all but one of 
von Spee’s ships were sunk ; the only critic- 
ism here is that Mr Middlemas does not 
discuss why the greatly superior British 
squadron expended an enormous amount of 
ammunition before its purpose was accom- 
plished. 

Although Mr Middlemas’s work is in 
general scholarly and careful, he should 
beware of the type of minor blemish which 
the expert reader will readily detect. Thus 
he several times confuses the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the First Sea Lord ; 
cordite is a propellant and not a high 
explosive shell filling ; the points of the com- 
pass are sometimes reversed i in his narrative ; 
and as the Hood’s turrets were of a modi- 
fied type introduced to prevent a repetition 
of the disasters.at Jutland her loss cannot 
be attributed to the cause stated in an ill- 
advised footnote. Nevertheless, we may 
look forward to another book from so 
promising a writer. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Faces IN SHEM. By D. van der Meulen. 
206 pages. 2ls. 

Mr van der Meulen recalls people arid inci- 
dents in the land of Shem—Arabia before the 
oil age—when, as Dutch consul (later minister) 
in Jedda, he looked after Indonesian pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca. The characters he portrays 
include diplomatic colleagues, local bigwigs and 
littlewigs, King Yahya of Yemen, who was 
murdered in his old age, and the crown prince, 
the present King ad, who succeeded. him. 
Although of lighter weight than the author’s 
earlier books, this one is distinguished, like the 
others, for its good descriptions, off-the-track 
mformation and telling detail. 


Kunryosui. By B. W. Robinson. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 85 pages and 98 plates. 27s. 6d. 


The greatest Japanese colour-print designers 
in the nineteenth century were undoubtedly 
Hokusai and Hiroshige. But they excelled in 
landscape subjects and neither could equal their 
contemporary Kuniyoshi in the realm of 
dramatic imagination. Among the hundred 
black-and-white illustrations in this book, it is 
in heroic scenes of combats, sieges, disasters and 
triumphs that Kuniyoshi’s art shows at its best. 

Marking the centenary of the artist’s death, 
this book has been prepared by a member of the 
staff of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
many of the illustrations are of works in the 
museum’s large collection. A study of his life 
is followed by some interesting notes on how to 
identify and date the extensive output of this 
vigorous designer. 


PERSONAL DEDUCTIONS IN THE FEDERAL INCOME 
Tax. By C. Harry Kahn. Princeton University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press (1960). 
266 pages. 40s. 

This book is part of a broad study of the 
personal income tax in the United States being 
sponsored by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, The question of deductions from tax- 
able income is far from being purely technical ; 
indeed, it is basic to tax reform. Although the 
income tax is the largest single source of tax 
revenue in the United States, only about half 
of all income is. subject to federal tax because 
of the liberal view taken of deductions. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF INTEREST. 
By Joseph W. Conard. University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 
395 pages. 60s. 

An exhaustive review and assessment of the 
various modern theories of the rate of interest 
written by an academic economist with first- 
hand experience of the money market. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








WASHINGTON, DC 


OR the past fortnight a dele- 
gation, forty experts strong, 
from the United States has 
been working with its opposite 
numbers from twenty Latin 
American countries to write for 
the western hemisphere a Magna 
Carta of freedom and prosperity— 





especially of freedom from the fear of communism. Perhaps appro- 


priately, the conference has been held in a converted gambling hall 
at Punta del Este, near Montevideo, Uruguay. From this sober 
gathering of finance ministers the American press has made the 
issue personal by highlighting the contrast between the sauve, 
flexible but resourceful Mr Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, dressed in his neat business suit, and the 
picturesque Major Ernesto Che Guevara, the Cuban guerrilla 
“hero” who wears his jungle-green uniform and admits con- 
temptuously that as minister of industry he knows no economics, 
only politics. Mr Dillon has staked dollars; Major Guevara, 
Cuba’s revolutionary prestige with the masses. 

But, though Mr Dillon has a private system for winning at 
roulette, it is doubtful if he has won much off Major Guevara. The 
resounding and comprehensive declaration has taken the shape out- 
lined in the drafts in spite of 65 Cuban amendments. Yet it looks 
as if the Major has also succeeded in his object which is, against 
a background of growing internal difficulties in Cuba itself, to keep 
Cuba nominally in “the American family,” from which he claimed 
it was being ejected by the alliance which was originally to include 
a reference to free elections in the text of its declaration. 

The Alliance for Progress is the most finished programme of 
foreign policy devised by President Kennedy’s gang of new 
frontiersmen from Harvard. It springs from the Eisenhower 
reaction to Castroism: for the previous Administration, guided 
by Mr Milton Eisenhower and Mr Dillon himself, organised the 
Bogota conference last year and there pledged the $500 million 
for social uplift which Congress hastily appropriated for President 
Kennedy to spend after the failure of the Cuban expedition had 
revealed even to Congressmen that Castroism would continue to 
challenge the United States in Latin America. But Mr Kennedy’s 
men believe that they have fashioned quite a new instrument, able 
to engineer a highly delicate process—* controlled revolution.” 
This is a form of social change that will outbid Castroism by 
pumping enough capital into the region to raise. its growth rate 
from under 2.5 per cent a year (and in many areas complete stag- 
nation) to the 5 per cent needed to overtake the explosion of 
population and to lift visibly the living and social standards of 
impoverished workers, peasants and tenant farmers ; Puerto Rico, 
the United States commonwealth where income a head has risen 
from $121 to $600 in 10 years, is a model of what can be done. 

The North Americans insist that this programme is no “ Cuban 
bonus,” stemming solely from the threat of communism to the 
soft underbelly of the United States, but a new relationship, 
Ttequiring new attitudes on both sides. On the American side 


Last Chance in Latin America 


there is cash: $20 billion over ten years to be provided in long- 
term loans rather than grants, but otherwise not incomparable, in 
purely economic terms, to the Marshall Plan for Europe. Of this 
total, $1.1 billion a year is supposed to come from public funds in 
the United States ; this would represent 20-25 per cent of total 
civilian and military foreign aid this year and can only mean that 
Congress is to be asked for more in the years ahead. The other 
$900 million a year is to come in equal thirds from the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Bank, from American private invest- 
ment and from Europe and Japan. These are only “ guesstimates ” 
and in the first year only $1 billion is to be spent ($394 million of 
which is from the money already voted by Congress). But Mr 
Dillon has said firmly that more than $20 billion could be pro- 
vided if the recipients would get themselves into such a condition 
that they could absorb it (thus torpedoing Major Guevara, who said 
that $30 billion was the minimum). 

But the Americans are offering more than hard cash. They 
have smothered their capitalist scruples about enterprises financed 
and operated by governments, for one thing. More important, 
they have undertaken to work for commodity stabilisation schemes 
which would underpin the prices of the tropical products and raw 
materials, on the export of which most Latin American economies 
depend. Specifically the United States, the largest consumer of 
coffee, intends to enter the International Coffee Agreement under 
which exports are limited by the Latin American and African 
producers of coffee. There are plans to set up a coffee fund, to 
which producers and consumers would contribute, to aid the 
countries which suffer the most from falling prices ; more ambiti- 
ously, there are also plans to set up an exchange equalisation fund 
covering fluctuations in earnings from all Latin American exports of 
primary products ; more cautiously, the United States is considering 
import quotas as a means of policing restrictions on exports. It 
has also promised to try to open the European common market to 
Latin coffee and other produce. 


HE reciprocal ingredient on the Latin side is the pushing of 

belated reforms without which—North Americans now agree 
with Cubans—aid may actually worsen the situation instead of im- 
proving it. These reforms cannot be bought with money. True, 
money is to be provided for a drive to ensure that by 1970 all 
children are getting at least four years of education, to eradicate 
adult illiteracy and to supply low-cost housing by a combination 
of ingenious technical gimmicks and new credit institutions. 
Pressure for reform will also be stimulated as new industries create 
new jobs and agriculture is (if it can be) “ diversified,” to use the 
hallowed word of all developers of the underdeveloped. But 
basically reforms turn on the willingness of the Latin American 
ruling classes to do two crucial things : first, to accept progressive 
taxation well enforced ; secondly, to submit to the break-up of the 
vast landed estates so that the peasantry can be provided’ with 
economic holdings. And such reforms further depend on the crea- 
tion of incorruptible administrative machines to translate paper 
plans into grassroots action. 
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The North Americans hoped to achieve this by making the 
amount of aid dependent in some way on the progress of reform: 
no reform, less aid. Owing to Latin sensitivity to “ intervention ” 
(especially after Cuba) the idea was to set up an impartial com- 
mission of seven men to review plans each time a loan was applied 
for from the Inter-American Bank. It was, significantly, at this 
control point that the alliance-makers ran into trouble, which Major 
Guevara fostered very ably to Mr Dillon’s discomfort. The large 
states (Argentina, Brazil, Mexico) declared that such a governing 
inquisition would infringe their sovereignty; the small states 
(notably Uruguay, Ecuador and Bolivia) complained that without 
it the big states would hog all the money by backstairs intrigues. 
The Americans wryly recall the same arguments over Britain’s 
bitter opposition in 1947 to a strong Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. A compromise has been hammered out: 
a permanent panel of nine men, under the aegis of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, from which may be drawn teams of 
three men for advising on particular development plans, working 
with another three-man team drawn from a list of outside experts 
acceptable to the country concerned. Such screening is not to be 
compulsory and will only be advisory in any case, but the idea 
is that countries submitting plans which have been approved by six 
such wise men will enjoy the highest priority in their requests 
for loans to the IADB. 

The White House is satisfied with this dubious compromise. 
However, while those which can submit good plans will get aid, 
notably the large states which might hope to reach the point of 
“take off” into self-sustaining growth, it looks as though those 
which cannot submit plans will also get aid just the same—to keep 
them away from Castroism. Thus there may be little discrimina- 
tion. 


VEN so, the question remains whether either side can deliver 
E its undertakings. President Kennedy has been fighting man- 
fully, back in Washington, for his foreign aid Bill on which the $20 
billion depends. But, even if he gets his way, the prospects for 
commodity price stabilisation, which is nearly as important, look 
uncertain, For example, if Britain enters the common market, 
will not British tropical countries be preferred to Latin American 
ones there? 

In Washington there is frank scepticism, too, on whether the 
luxurious Latin American ruling classes can be induced so easily 
to emulate the abdication of the British landed aristocracy after 
1880. Not only do they hold 80 per cent of the land, but also they 
often control the Congresses of their countries and their degree of 
patriotism—and of faith in the future—is indicated by their deposits 
of up to $10 billion in European and United States banks. They 
have blocked most reforms in most states for decades and it is 
doubtful if Harvard economists can induce them to change their 
ways. These Latin Americans may even retort that the North 
Americans are preaching many things that they do not practise 
wholeheartedly in the United States—control of interest rates, for 
example, a move from large-scale to small-scale farming, an end 
to tax dodging by the propertied classes and economic planning 
itself. 

This is the gamble at Punta del Este. The United States 
Administration can claim that some reform has started in 
Latin America (for example, in left-leaning Brazil) and that even the 
English Magna Carta took time to become a reality. Moreover, 
Washitigton still hopes to strengthen the alliance by inducing 
Canada to join—and later the West Indian Federation and even 
an independent Guiana (to keep it away from Castroism). Experts 
from every country and international organisations as well as from 
the United States are to be on tap to create the development 
plans. Latin American liberals and professional people may be 
convinced by all this but who is going to evangelise the land- 
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owners ? And what will happen if Cuba signs the watered-down 
text of the declaration, argues that all American revolutions, 
whether controlled or Castroist, are equal, joins the Inter-American 
Bank and asks for loans? In the longer run the Americans admit 
that Dr Castro has still plenty of cards to play. 


Business Looks Abroad 


AMERICAN businessmen are spending $4.5 billion this year— 


20 per cent more than in 1960—on plant and equipment 
in other countries ; according to the Department of Commerce 
they expect to spend about the same in 1962. This is nearly 
as much as in 1957, a record year because of the heavy foreign 
outlays of the oil industry after the Suez affair. But this year 
manufacturers are responsible for the rise, with their capital 
expenditures abroad far higher than ever before. Over half of 
these outlays are to be in Europe—unless plans are changed as 
a result of the trouble over Berlin—and the increase is most 
marked in the countries belonging to the European Economic 
Community, although total capital outlays in Britain by American 


SPENDING FOR PLANT AND EQUIPMENT ABROAD 
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firms are still running above those in any other European country. 
Once Britain joins the common market, however, and brings its 
industry within that market’s tariff barriers, then American manu- 
facturers are likely to look as favourably as they used to do on 
the United Kingdom as a factory site. 

In the long run Britain’s membership in EEC is also expected 
to stimulate American exports, by stimulating demand in Europe 
generally, though to begin with it will involve some difficult re- 
adjustments and a substantial increase in competition. Moreover, 
United States exporters hope to benefit from the probable loosening 
of Britain’s economic ties with the Commonwealth. Exports have 
been doing very well this year, running at an annual rate of 
$19.8 billion, 4 per cent ahead of 1960, for the first six months 
as a whole ; this explains in part why at the moment there is 
little concern over the effect on the balance of payments of the 
increase in investment abroad. But in fact much of the $4.5 billion 
will come from retained earnings or local financing and will not 
enter into the international accounts of the United States. 

These accounts still need to be watched, however, as the April- 
June statement shows, quite apart from any possible flight from the 
dollar which might be inspired should inflation reappear. In the 
second quarter of this year exports were lower than in the January- 
March quarter, while imports were higher—although the total for 
the first half of the year, at an annual rate of $13.6 billion, was 10 
per cent below the similar period of 1960. Moreover, the new 
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defence build-up itself, and also the extra push which it will give 


to the current economic recovery, are bound to increase the demand > 


for foreign manufactures as well as for imported raw materials. 
Official efforts to promote exports are therefore being watched with 
particular interest. 

The Export-Import Bank, which exists mainly for this purpose, 
has just reported very satisfactory progress for the year which ended 
last June. It did over twice as much business as during the preced- 
ing year, authorising 832 loans and guarantees amounting to $1.4 
billion to 85 countries. Of this total $1 billion was for 75 long-term 
loans—project credits—to finance purchases of American capital 
equipment. The bank is still working on a scheme, with which it 
has had some difficulty, for making guarantees against commercial 
as well as political risks abroad available at business centres all over 
the country for short- and medium-term export credits. 


Aid Cut to the Heart P 


HE Administration and its supporters were full of confidence 
Ea the beginning of this week, the crucial one for the foreign 
aid programme since during it final votes are expected in both 
houses of Congress. Last week had ended with a splendid victory 
in the Senate which had rejected, by 56 votes to 39, the deadly 
amendment offered by Senator Byrd of Virginia ; this would have 
required the President to apply to Congress: each year for funds 
for development loans instead of allowing him to finance them 
over a period of five years by drawing directly on the Treasury. 
This is the heart of the Administration’s programme, since the 
suspiciousness and stinginess of the congressional appropriations 
committees where foreign aid is concerned make it impossible to 
promise the long-term loans on which satisfactory development 
plans depend if Congress has to be asked for the money each year. 

But to achieve this striking vote Mr Fulbright, in charge of the 
Bill in the Senate, had to buy Republican support by promising 
to accept an amendment which would give Congress some control 
over the way in which these long-term funds were used. The early 
part of this week was spent in trying to find a formula for this 
amendment which both the Republicans and the Administration 
could accept. The latter is far from enthusiastic about the outcome, 
the Dirksen amendment which was approved on Tuesday, but 
with luck, and if it is not used too vigorously, it may not do much 
damage. Reflecting both Congress’s dislike of giving the Adminis- 
tration a free hand in money matters and. its dissatisfaction with the 
way in which foreign aid has been handled in recent years, the 
amendment requires all loans of more than $5 million to be sub- 
mitted for approval to the foreign aid and appropriations com- 
mittees of both houses ; these would have thirty days in which to 
recommend that the Administration’s authority to make such a loan 
should be cancelled by Congress. 

Senator Fulbright had worked for an overwhelming defeat for 
the Byrd amendment in order to impress the House of Represen- 
tatives, always more distrustful of foreign aid than the Senate 
and particularly reluctant to give up its power over the purse by 
granting authority to draw on the Treasury. But the strategy did 
not work : on Wednesday the House broke away from the managers 
of the Bill, who had already offered to reduce to three years the 
period for which this authority would be granted, and denied it 
altogether—on the motion of Representative Saund, a naturalised 
member who was born in India. There is still a chance that this 
vote may be reversed ; the President is presumably once again on 
the telephone to doubtful members as he is said to have been every 
day since the debate started. Meanwhile, however, the Senate has 
also got out of hand and has voted a cut of $800 million in the 
$8.8 billion authority for long-term borrowing and one of $250 
million in this year’s $1.8 billion for military assistance. 
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Interest 
in Debt 


ORE than a year 
M ago, Senator Paul 
Douglas and twenty- 


one senatorial _col- 
leagues introduced a 


Bill which would 
force those who offer 
hire-purchase _—_agree- 


ments, or who make 
personal loans, to put 
to the customer. in 
black and white the 
exact financial charges 
involved in the trans- 
action. In a country 
which has never given the money lender the benefit of the doubt, 
the measure got a good deal of support ; indeed, even its staunchest 
critics felt bound to applaud its intentions before proceeding to 
tear it to pieces. The Bill was approved by the appropriate Senate 
sub-committee but, since it lacked the backing of the Eisenhower 
Administration, it never got further than the in-tray of the full 
Banking Committee. This session the Senator, who has re- 
introduced his Bill, is batting on a firmer wicket ; in a second 
round of public hearings the various arms of the new Adminis- 
tration have, with varying degrees of enthusiasm, pronounced 
themselves in favour of “ truth in lending.” 

The sponsors of the Bill feel that the American public might 
be less abandoned in incurring additional indebtedness if it was 
aware of the cost involved. Since instalment debt outstanding (ex- 
cluding house mortgages but including personal loans repaid on an 
instalment basis) has risen from $2.5 billion in 1945 to $42 billion 
today, these Senators believe that a little restraint would be a good 
thing. The Bill might also encourage consumers to purchase capital 
goods during a recession, when interest rates are lower, and to hold 
off during boom periods. But mainly the Senators are concerned 
for the simple consumer who is unaware (he never was much good 
at maths) of the very high cost of not paying cash and who might 
in any case get a better deal if he were in a position to look 
around for the most favourable credit terms. 

The opponents of the Bill—the banks, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the finance companies and the retail 
shops—claim, firstly, that it is unworkable because of the endless 
time it would take to express a complex credit arrangement in 
terms of simple annual interest, as the Bill insists should be done. 
Secondly, they feel that a bald statement of the effective interest 
rate being charged would give no indication to the customer of 
the heavy expenses involved in hire-purchase transactions—check- 
ing a client’s credit worthiness, collecting payments, covering bad 
debts and endless book-keeping. They are perfectly aware that a 
man who receives 3 per cent on his savings account may well baulk 
at paying an effective rate of 15 or 20 per cent a year on his pur- 
chases but they feel that “ buying now and paying later” has 
served the American public (and the economy) too well to be 
disturbed. 
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Undergraduates 


at Large 


NEW YORK 

HE annual migration of 

American students to col- 
leges and universities abroad is = ~.=2>. . 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





large and growing. During 
the academic year 1959-60 the =f 


Institute of International 
Education—a voluntary organ- 
isation that administers several 
student programmes — found rt), 
over 15,000 American students in 63 tesla 
countries but, since many institutions failed 
to return the questionnaire, the actual 
number was certainly greater. Among indi- 
vidual institutions, the University of Paris 
took pride of place with 1,500 Americans 
enrolled, followed by Mexico City College 
(1,000) and the University of London (500). 
The majority of these students make their 
own arrangements and pay their own way 
but the number of organised schemes, offer- 
ing either financial help or special facilities, 
has boomed since the war. Under the Ful- 
bright programme the federal government 
has sent between 600 and 800 graduate 
students abroad in each of the last 14 years; 
private foundations have been expanding 
their provision for itinerant scholars; and the 
University of Maryland has set up facilities 
in a number of countries for American 
government employees, servicemen and their 
respective dependants. But at the moment 
the drive to send more and more students 
abroad is coming from a different quarter. 
Increasingly, American colleges and universi- 
ties, particularly those for girls, are making 
provision for their students to spend a year 
abroad (or alternatively a term) as part of 
the regular course for a bachelor’s degree. 
The idea is not a new one—Smith College, 
a patrician institution in New England, has 
been sending its girls abroad since 1925—but 
in the last few years these isolated pro- 
grammes have been joined by a host of 
others. By 1960 over 70 colleges had arrange- 
ments for foreign study, and many more 
are considering the idea. By 1962 Stanford 
University (in California) expects to have no 
less than a third of its 5,500 students abroad. 
Different colleges have different ideas 
about the form that this period of foreign 
study should take. At present the most 
popular variety is the Junior Year Abroad, a 
twelve-month programme in the third year 
of the usual four-year degree course; among 
the most notable alumnae of this year abroad 
is the present First Lady. At this point in 
his college career the American student is 
thought to be on a par with his foreign 
counterpart (who has usually had a longer 
and more intensive pre-college schooling) and 
is presumed to be sufficiently mature to with- 
stand being let loose in a strange society. 


Again, the programmes differ widely in the ' 


extent to which the student is “exposed ” 


ii 






ly" 


to foreigners in general end to foreign 
educational methods in particular. At one 
extreme, Stanford has established what 
amount to branches—in Stuttgart, Florence, 
Tours and Tokyo—where. the American 
students live together and are taught (with 
the exception of languages) by an all- 
American staff. At the other extreme are the 
programmes of Wayne State University and 
Fordham which probably come closest to the 
traditional pattern of studying abroad. 

In general the schemes offer some sort of 
compromise between an American education 
on foreign soil and a foreign education. They 
usually arrange for the students to live with 


local families (an arrangement that often does _ 


more to reassure parents at home than to 
provide much in the way of actual family 
care and protection). The academic diet 


-consists of a mixture of special courses given - 


as a rule by locally-recruited teachers and 
regular courses at the local university. And 
the programmes usually have a resident 
American director responsible for the 
academic and moral welfare of his flock. 
Paris is the most popular centre but students 
are now being dispatched annually to most 
of the countries of western Europe and, more 
recently, to countries in South America. 
Because their facilities are overcrowded 
British colleges and universities have so far 
resisted this type of infiltration. 


TS whole idea of allowing (or encourag- 
ing) students to go abroad during their 
undergraduate training is arousing a good 
deal of discussion in academic and other 
circles. Many people feel that the Junior 
Year Abroad cannot be justified on scholastic 
grounds. The disruptions of being trans- 
planted to foreign soil (and the almost equal 
disruptions of readjusting afterwards to 
American college life) usually outweigh any 
academic advantages. Moreover, the courses 
available to American students in fo.-:ign 
universities do not as a rule fit well into an 
American curriculum and (though this varies 
widely from one programme to another) the 
quality of the special courses provided is 
often well below those obtainable at home. 
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A serious. problem arises because an 
American degree depends less on_ final 
examinations and more on credits for attend- 
ance and on marks given throughout the four 
years. Hence, the work done at a foreign 
college must somehow be converted into 
American academic currency; in most cases 
this: can only be done in a very rough and 
ready fashion. Many of the students who go 
overseas in their third year say they have to 
work exceedingly hard in their fourth in 
order to catch up; others stay abroad and 
abandon their American degree. 

The usual justification for the Junior Year 
Abroad is that the benefits of living in a 
foreign country outweigh any resultant loss 
in scholastic input. People in the academic 
world are divided on this. Most of them 
would much rather see students go abroad 
after they have graduated. But this over- 
looks the fact that relatively few of them will 
in practice be able to persuade their parents 
to support yet another year of schooling or 
to secure a fellowship. Even so some 
teachers would prefer to keep students on 
home ground and would encourage instead 
both travel in the summer and the provision 
of more grants for post-graduate study in 
foreign parts. Others approve of the year 
abroad for girls, who are likely to marry at 
an early date and are less likely to do post- 
graduate work, but not for men, who must 
depend more on their academic record. 

But whatever the professor may think, the 
Junior Year Abroad is certain to grow 
in popularity. Students are strongly in 
favour of it and, since it costs little more 
than a year spent at an American college, 
sO are many parents. There is today a 
certain compulsion for colleges to make pro- 
vision for students to go abroad if they are to 
remain in the swim. Some small colleges 
have instituted foreign programmes with an 
eye to attracting a higher calibre of student 
than they could otherwise do. 

There is some anxiety that the growing 
flood of young Americans abroad may in 
time overwhelm some of the receiving 
countries. Partly this is a matter of the 
quality of the students. Some programmes 
select students carefully, restrict participation 
to those of high academic calibre and require 
considerable language ability. But others 
include in their numbers students who do 
little credit to the educational system of the 
United States and who spend more time 
grumbling about the plumbing than absorb- 
ing the local culture. In some countries 
there may in time be a problem over sheer 
numbers. American students are often using 
educational facilities that are already over- 
crowded and are government-subsidised. 

It is generally agreed by those with an 
interest in the question that more should be 
done to make colleges aware of their responsi- 
bilities in sending undergraduates abroad and 
of the pitfalls in doing so. At the same time, 
parents should be given a better basis for 
judging the quality of the programmes that 
are being offered. This is a task that the 
Institute of International Education would 
like to have a hand in (if it can get the 
necessary financial backing). 
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Takes a pride in his home—Henry Yeoman, 
Even helps with the housework! The Dutch 
dresser, for example, always looks the better 
for a spot of polish. And that’s where 
chemicals from Barry come in. 

Midland Silicones Ltd.—one of the com- 
panies of the Albright & Wilson Group— 
produces silicones at Barry. Silicones used in 
the manufacture of a wide variety of 
products—from paint to paper, traction 


va fare Uueciceyk 







motors to textiles, steam irons to polishes. 
Polishes like the one that Henry Yeoman’s 


using here to make the Dutch dresser a. 


shining example of his handiwork! 

This is only one of the ways in which 
A & W chemicals play a part in the life of 
Mr. Yeoman. As one of the biggest organisa- 
tions in the British chemical industry, the 
Albright & Wilson Group contributes—but 
we could go on like this... 


THE ALBRIGHT & WILSON GROUP = 
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Looking Right Back 


HE House Rules Committee decided recently that the John 

Birch Society was not worth investigating—the suggestion that 

it was came from two of its members who are also Congressmen— 

and the Attorney General of California, one of its main strongholds, 

has ruled that, while the society is “authoritarian, paranoic and 
often ridiculous,” it is not illegal. He describes it as a group 

of wealthy businessmen, retired military officers and little old ladies 


in tennis shoes . . . bound together by an obsessive fear of “ com- 
munism,” a word which they define to include any ideas differing 
from their own. 


The society’s recent offer of $2,300 in prizes for the best essay on 
the “grounds for the impeachment of the Chief Justice of the 
United States ” will not make people take it any more seriously. 
But there is incipient danger in its request to its members—it claims 
60,000—to help to draw up complete and accurate files on the 
leading Comsymps (communist sympathisers), socialists and 
liberals in America. And these hints of reviving McCarthyism are 
accompanied by hints of reviving MacArthurism. Senator Fulbright 
and his staff have recently established that there is active sympathy 
in some military circles for the reactionary trends exemplified by 
the John Birch Society and a number of less publicised but perhaps 
more influential right-wing organisations. 

Evidence of this sympathy first hit the headlines in June when 
Major General Walker, commanding an infantry division in Ger- 
many, was admonished officially for “ taking injudicious action ”— 
distributing John Birch literature, according to the charges—and 
making “ derogatory public statements about prominent Americans” 
—calling President Truman “ definitely pink,” it was alleged. At 
this point Mr Fulbright and others began to investigate and found 
that the trouble stemmed from a 1958 directive of the Joint Chief. 
of Staff, approved by President Eisenhower, telling military com- 
manders to explain both to their men and to the general public 
the issues in the cold war. This led to seminars, sponsored jointly 
by the military and local community groups, all over the country ; 
frequently the main speakers came from one of the radical right- 
wing organisations. At many of these meetings discussions of 
world-wide communism were submerged in discussion of domestic 
politics ; this gave openings to those military men who, like other 
reactionaries, equate communism with socialism, and the social 
policies of the government with both, and contend that internal 
subversion and official softness are a greater danger to their country 
than is external attack. 

The President has now thanked Senator Fulbright publicly for 
drawing attention to this unconstitutional infiltration of the military 
into politics. Mr Kennedy indicated that the 1958 directive was 
being clarified to ‘prevent abuses and in fact the Department of 
Defence has already instructed military men to avoid political topics 
in their speeches. As a result such right-wing Senators as Mr 
Goldwater and Mr Thurmond are complaining loudly about 
unjustifiable censorship. 


Park by the Sea 


UGUST, when half governmental Washington goes to Maine 
A or Massachusetts and the other half wishes that it could, was 
a suitable month for Cape Cod, a uniquely beautiful summer resort, 
to become the first new national park since 1947. And Cape Cod 
was a suitable national park to begin the new series of parks and 
recreational areas which the Administration is planning ; for the 
man who signed the final Bill first introduced it, as Senator Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, in 1959, and he is one of those who spends his 
weekends on Cape Cod, at the Kennedy family home near Hyannis. 
Moreover Cape Cod is a typical example of why more parks are 
needed and why it is urgent that they be-established. With an 
expanding population increasingly anxious to “go places,” there 
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is an ever-growing demand for recreation, open spaces, scenic 
wonders, wild-life refuges ; yet these are being steadily over-run 
by the houses and roads required to shelter and move that same 
expanding population. 

If land is not preserved now in its natural state for parks and 
wildernesses, soon there will be no unspoilt land to preserve, par- 
ticularly in the eastern part of the country where there are few 
national parks and a great concentration of people. A few days 
after the Cape Cod Bill was signed the Bureau of the Census 
announced statistically what everyone knew already: the whole 


- east coast of the United States has become one huge metropolitan 


area with 32 cities and their suburbs, containing 31.5 million people 
in 1960, 17.5 per cent of the country’s population, forming an un- 
broken belt of urban development from New Hampshire to Virginia. 
Super highways mean’ that all these people, and as many again, 
are within a day’s drive of Cape Cod—and a large proportion of 
them make the journey during the summer months. The result 
has been a proliferation of bungalows, motels, hot-dog stands and 
all the commercialism of tourism ; this is overwhelming the wild 
and lovely seashore, the beaches and dunes, the heaths and woods, 
the villages and ports, which the tourists come to enjoy. 

Congress has now decided that the only way to save Cape Cod 
is to make 26,670 acres—the actual boundaries of the area were a 
matter of some negotiation—into a forty-mile long national park, 
or rather a national 
seashore since some 
of the regulations 
applied to national 
parks will be waived. 
Shooting and fishing 
will be allowed and 
existing _ residents, 
more numerous than 
in other parks, will 
not be displaced for 
the present although 
some of their land 
may be taken over. 
The Park Service, 
famous for its effi- 
ciency, good taste 
and restraint, will be 
responsible for 
recreational facilities in the area and will control building on it and 
access to it once the land has been acquired. The Secretary of the 
Interior has power to do this by purchase, or condemnation if neces- 
sary, but Congress has not yet appropriated the necessary $16 
million. 

While there are few full- or part-time residents of Cape Cod 
who are not zealous for the protection of its beauties, there are 
many who doubt whether the creation of a national park is the 
best way of doing this. The hard core of opposition comes from 
those who have been profiting from the recent development, which 
has brought an increase of 10 per cent a year in land values for the 
last ten years, a bonanza which is now presumably, over, in the area 
of the park at least. A national park is always in itself a great attrac- 
tion and it is feared that this one will bring a huge increase in the 
number of one-day trippers who spend little or nothing on the 
Cape and make it unpleasant for those who stay longer and spend 
more. Moreover, some of these residents argue that the park 
authorities will be unable to resist the pressure of the increased 
number of visitors and will be forced themselves to litter the park 
with motels and other facilities. These people feel that they and 
the local officials were quite able to protect the amenities of Cape 
Cod by themselves. But most Cape Codders welcome the help 
which is now coming from the national capital for the preservation 
of what they consider to be a national asset. ; 


CAPE COD 


WA CAPE cop NATIONAL 
SEASHORE PARK 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








BOUT two o’clock last Sunday morning, an hour when the west 

A Berlin night clubs are going full blast, and when, in the east, 

the security police reputedly pay their less friendly visits, 

a strong east German para-military force moved up to the sector 

boundary between east and west Berlin. When Berlin awoke, the 

sector frontier was effectively closed and movement from the eastern 
side was at a halt. 

The operation bore all the marks of careful preparation, political 
and military. The east German decree and the measures enforc- 
ing it carefully distinguished between foreigners, welcomed with 
a smile to go in and out of east Berlin, west Berliners allowed in and 
out after careful scrutiny, and east Germans and east Berliners 
against whom the frontier is now virtually closed. It was endorsed 
by a communiqué of the Warsaw Pact powers, which again made 
a sharp distinction between the need for measures in east Berlin 
and the right of access to west Berlin, which it acknowledged. The 
communiqué was published on August 13th but apparently agreed 
when the pact members met from August 3rd to 5th. Not long 
before, Marshal Koniev, who commanded the Russian forces in 
Hungary in 1956, had been appointed commander of the Russian 
troops in eastern Germany. The stage was evidently set when on 
Friday, August 11th, Mr Khrushchev told the western ambassadors 
in Moscow that he was leaving next day for a holiday by ihe 
Black Sea. 

Militarily, the moves were equally systematic. The east German 
forces—a mixture of para-military people’s police, frontier police 
and auxiliary factory brigades—hardly looked smart, but they were 
equipped with enough barbed wire, concrete road blocks and road 
digging equipment to seal the frontier completely, and this they 
did with the exception of 13 (later 12) control points. During 
the night heavy concentrations of tanks, armoured troop carriers 
and trucks carrying hoses and tear gas took up position at these 
and other key points just behind the frontier. Much of the §5 
kilometres of sector boundary consists of canal or railway. Where 
it is not, and houses in the east face directly across the frontier, 
police have occupied basements or sealed off doors. Since Sunday 
a few bold spirits have hit the headlines by swimming canals or 
creeping through the wire at night, but they number only a few 
hundred altogether, and each day the barrier becomes more ela- 
borate. Throughout the week columns of armoured troop carriers 
have cruised through east Berlin, making sure there is no repetition 
of the rising of June, 1953. There have been further troop move- 
ments outside west Berlin’s boundary within east Germany itself. 

Herr Ulbricht’s coup is, as the West has seen and noted, a 
confession that the east German state has signally failed to win its 


Berlin 
Divided 


FROM OUR SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT 





people’s loyalty. Seen from the start as an imposition from out- 
side, the Democratic Republic has carried the political vices of 
the communist state—the arbitrary justice, the social and economic 
pressures to conform—as far as they could be taken with the 
escape hatch still open. In economic reconstruction it had a far 
worse start than west Germany. Drained since of a large propor- 
tion of its most valuable working population (half the 2,600,000 
refugees since 1949 have been under 24), no wonder it shows no 
signs of keeping pace with west Germany’s expansion, let alone 
catching up (Herr Ulbricht’s avowed aim). “ We have failed to 
make a community,” one east German high-up admitted ruefully, 
in private, a year ago. Berlin, gateway to the richer, freer West, 
not only for refugees, but for news and the personal contacts which 
undermine the very basis of communist power, has been the yeast 
in the east German ferment. 

For Herr Ulbricht last Sunday’s measures thus had a defensive 
character, but to Berliners they looked like an attack. Despite the 
difference between the two halves of the city in currency, and still 
mote in politics, Berlin, under four-power rule, remained one city 
to a remarkable extent. The 50,000 eastern workers who until last 
Sunday crossed each day to the west to work, and the 10,000 or 
so who went the other way, were only the most obvious element 
in a constant flow of people and knowledge from which only the 
politically prominent were excluded. Now, though the east Germans 
emphasise that west Berliners can meet their families in east Berlin, 
the chance of getting a breath of fresh air in the west is gone. 
West Berlin’s economy and western ties are still untouched, but 
a blow has been struck at its morale, for if Berlin has been a thorn 
in Herr Ulbricht’s fiesh, its function of bridge between the two 
Germanies has also sustained the hopes of the Berliners. Only the 
hope of unity after all makes any sense of their ‘weird island situa- 
tion. It has been a nasty shock, in short, and both east and west 
Berliners first reacted by going to the new barriers to look and 
sometimes to protest and argue. But they soon found out that the 
authorities on both sides of the border were determined to prevent 
the situation getting out of hand. In the east, Communist party 
members in plain clothes moved among the people who tended to 
collect behind the frontier, asking them to move on, Twice this 
week they failed, and crowds perhaps three hundred strong were 
driven back from the symbolic Brandenburg Gate by people’s police. 
On Monday wést Berlin police did the same on the western side, 
pushing and persuading the crowd several hundred yards back from 
the gate. 

Unable to act themselves, the west Berliners’ feelings have turned 
in the direction of demands for counter-measures. Some, it is true, 
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who- are increasing in numbers as the first shock passes, are 
beginning to accept that nothing can be done. But most feel 
strongly that unless the West retaliates in some way the eastern 
appetite will grow with eating. It is partly in response to this deep 
current of feeling—a feeling that is beginning to take the form 
of resentment against the western allies—that the west German 
government has been scurrying about demanding action. 
Unfortunately, no kind of effective and helpful retaliation has 
yet been thought of. On Monday Dr Adenauer suggested a trade 
embargo on east Germany : next day the east German government 
replied that it would respond to such a move by cutting west 
Berlin’s communications. On Tuesday the Berlin Senate considered 
removing from eastern administration the part of the elevated rail- 
way that runs through the west and setting up a separate western 
organisation: next day the east Germans cut off the railway’s 
power for an hour, just to show their strength—though at a pinch, 
it is true, the railway could be supplied from power sources in the 
western sectors. Retaliatory measures may be limited to closure of 





the tiny offices of the SED (communists) in west Berlin, a boycott 
by west German businessmen of the Leipzig fair and an ending of 
the currency facilities which enable west Berlin workers to work in 
east Berlin. All these measures look disquietingly like responding 
to the banging of a door by banging all the other doors in sight. 
Herr Brandt, west Berlin’s governing mayor and the Social 
Democrats’ candidate for Chancellor, therefore had a difficult task 
when he spoke on Wednesday to an impressive rally of perhaps up- 
wards of 300,000 Berliners in front of the Senate House, He had 
little to offer in response to the popular demand for action. He 
got past the difficult moment well, explaining that he had written 
to President Kennedy that morning and that he had invited Dr 
Adenauer to Berlin—though if the Chancellor’s visit next week is 
marred by the kind of electoral wrangling this week has seen 
between the two men, it will hardly help. 

Only negotiation will show whether last Sunday’s measures are 
to remain permanent and be followed by more. The signs on the 
east German side are not encouraging. The press of east Berlin 
is unpleasantly jubilant. Even the armoured columns patrolling the 
streets are wearing flowers—gladioli, for some reason—in their 
caps. When your correspondent called at the east German foreign 
office to learn its views, he was told no purpose would be served 
by talking now ; the West had missed its chance to talk. 

Whether Mr Khrushchev shares this view is another matter. 
But no neat, clinical short-run solution—a recognition here in re- 
turn for a right there—can in itself still the anxieties of the Berliners, 
so sharpened by this week’s events. That can perhaps only be 


achieved if there are signs that the world’s statesmen are at last 
seeking a future for their divided country. As one Berliner put it, 
“We have already hoped too long.” 
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Kenya’s 
Search for 
Unity 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
IN NAIROBI 


HILE Jomo Kenyatta 

was under restriction in 
the northern frontier district 
Kenya’s political future was 
kept on ice. With his tran- 
quil and well-organised return to his home near Nairobi on Monday 
it is beginning to thaw. But what final shape it will take can only 
be conjectured. This is not so much because his own views are 
in doubt, as because it is far from clear who will come out of the 
inevitable political manceuvrings of the next few months as the 
acknowledged men around Kenyatta. 

Mr Kenyatta’s views, so far as he revealed them to the 108 
visitors he had during his four months idyll at Maralal, were 
universally reassuring. He would offer members of immigrant 
races equal rights as long as they considered themselves Kenyan 
citizens and demanded no special privileges. He paid respect to 
work done by the different churches and saw their role as increas- 
ingly important both in education and in social reform. Many 
times he told white farmers that they had nothing to fear as long 
as they were using their land productively for Kenya’s benefit. 
He summed up his political philosophy in the Christian terms 
of “love thy neighbour,” and this week, on his arrival at Gatundu, 
added expansively to inquiring journalists: “The world is my 
neighbour.” 

Until he is given an opportunity to put some of this admirable 
talk into practice (which can only come with the revocation of the 
order in council banning him from the legislative council) there 
will remain those who say that this is just fine talk covering a 
vindictive nature, and that he has left himself many verbal loop- 
holes so that he can take tough measures against Asians and 
Europeans later on. But none of his recent visitors is numbered in 
this fearful group. There is slightly more concern that he is. not 
yet prepared to condemn the activities of the Land Freedom Army, 
the extremist organisation of ex-Mau Mau detainees which was 
officially proscribed this.month. But while excusing himself on 
the grounds that he did not know enough about their activities 
to pass judgment, Mr Kenyatta added that he condemned anything 
harmful to Kenya’s interests. It can be hoped he will soon see 
that this group of violent-minded “ irreconcilables,” who according 
to official estimates number at most 2,000, must be checked. 

The central problem in Kenya is not one of policies but of 
personalities. Not only have the two rival parties, the Kenya 
African National Union and Kenya African Democratic Union, 
to be united if tribal fears are to be dissipated ; there are also 
many senior Kenya African politicians to be fitted into place on 
their release from restriction or their return from exile. Mr 
Kenyatta has loyalties to several of his old Kenya African Union 
executive members and other detainees now returning to politics. 
There is, for instance, Paul Ngei, who has already re-established 
himself as a leader of the Wakamba, a tribe important for its pre- 
ponderance in the police and army. There is Achieng Oneko, 3 
young Luo who also stood trial with Mr Kenyatta at Kapenguria 
and could be his picked man in this trusting tribe if the other 
leaders, Oginga Odinga and Tom Mboya, take too individual 4 
course. There is Joseph Murumbi, still in exile in London ; Peter 
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Koinange, pioneer of the independent schools, who recently moved 
from pan-African work in Accra to the organisation of the pan- 
African Freedom Movement for east and central Africa in Dar-es- 
Salaam. There is Fred Kubai, the tough Kikuyu trade union 
leader on the last stage of restriction. All these men are ‘looking 
for suitable places in the hierarchy. 

The 37 African elected members of the legislative council, many 
of whom have made their way in the vacuum left by the detention 
of the Kenya African Union leaders, are understandably anxious 
about this challenge from the older generation. Their anxiety 
may be the prelude to some positive good: for it has made them 
eager at last to resolve the differences between the two parties 
and indeed inside Kanu. They know that if they cannot report 
news of unity soon to the old man at Gatundu, pacing round the 
muddy two-acre plot where he is still confined, he will rightly lose 
patience and look elsewhere for men to fill leading positions. 


Last week, after many delays, the joint committee of the Kanu 
and Kadu parliamentary groups began “ peace talks” under the 
unlikely chairmanship of the individualistic vice-chairman of 
Kanu, Mr Oginga Odinga. They have wisely surrounded their 
discussions with seven veils of secrecy and each evening’s com- 
muniqué reveals little more than that the day’s play was cordial. 
Although theoretically they are only concerned with further steps 
for constitutional advance, they are clearly discussing the form 
rather than the simple timing of a new constitution. 


Te Kadu members, leading a minority party representing 
mainly pastoral tribes, began by wanting to advance to internal 
self-government, and if possible even to independence, without any 
constitutional conference which would need to be followed by 
elections. Nevertheless, they believe their prestige and electorate 
support have increased through their having broken the constitu- 
tional deadlock in April: their supporters, marching round Mr 
Kenyatta’s house on Monday, sang songs claiming credit for his 
release, gained, they said, by their having formed a government. 
Kanu members, who honoured an election pledge by refusing to 
enter the government before Mr Kenyatta’s release, are now quit 
of this promise and are anxious to take office at the first oppor- 
tunity. Their terms seem to be agreement to hold a constitutional 
conference (probably in November) at which the date for inde- 
pendence would be set ; advance to the cabinet government stage 
without a pause for the appointment of a chief minister ; and the 
reorganisation of the administration into a caretaker rather than 
a coalition government, which would mean that ministries would 
be allotted more on an individual than a party basis. 


Kadu’s stand was much weakened by the resignation last month 
of the minister for tourism and forests, Mr Peter Marrian, in 
protest against Kadu’s determination to seek self-government with- 
out a conference or elections. Since then the party’s tactics seem 
to have changed. Its liveliest junior minister, Mr Peter Okondo, 
published a paper suggesting that Kenya should adopt the 
American system of the division of powers between the legislature 
and the executive and should elect on a qualitative franchise an 
upper house of elders having equal legislative rights with the lower 
house. This scheme would help minority tribes by offering a 
brake on the house elected by adult suffrage, but has little chance 
of acceptance: the pan-African tide is too strong for even Mr 
Okondo to swim against. Kanu can argue also that this is too 
large and too late a break with “the Westminster model.” 


Agreement has been so hard to reach that party leaders had to 
postpone a visit to Gatundu. Inexplicably (for they could hardly 
have abdicated responsibilities to this extent) the African party 
leaders this week invited members of the public to submit ideas 
for a new constitution rather in the offhand way that newly inde- 


pendent countries run competitions for a national anthem. This 
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adds weight to conjectures that the talks, if cordial, are getting 
nowhere. The idea has been resurrected of scrapping both parties 
in favour of a new one led by Mr Kenyatta. This would accom- 
modate the senior detainees who have remained uncommitted and 
it would also provide the opportunity many politicians search for 
of jettisoning Mr Tom Mboya, whose many talents are vitiated 
by a knack of antagonising nearly all his colleagues. Aware of 
this, Mr Mboya has recently shown signs of being more co-opera- 
tive and self-effacing, noticeably over the arrangement for American 
scholarships for Kenya students. 


There are many pressures on the parties to reach swift agree- 
ment, not simply from the direction of Gatundu. Mr Bruce 
Mackenzie, the former minister of agriculture, now a leader of the 
Kanu parliamentary group, has been urgently to Bonn to try to 
salvage the half-promised loan of £4 million towards Kenya’s 
agricultural development which the west German government 
has been on the point of withdrawing because of the lack of 
stability here. White farmers, wavering over whether to leave 
their Kenya farms, are approaching the decisive time in September, 
and are hoping for reassurance before then about their land titles, 
either from these party talks or from the subsequent conference 
with the Governor at which their interests will be more directly 
represented. Mr Julius Nyerere, with his eyes on an east African 
federation, is also prodding constantly. 


If these economic pressures towards unity are reinforced by é 
greater weight of Mr Kenyatta’s personal impatience, positive and 
happy results may come soon. Asked this week if he was confident 
of his ability to unite the parties, Mr Kenyatta wasted no words 
on reservations. His emphatic “yes” was perhaps the most 
cheering word heard for many months in a country that has 
floundered in doubt for too long. 


Partnership Exploded 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BLANTYRE 


The result of Tuesday’s elections in Nyasaland is discussed on 
page 695. 

HE ELECTION campaign in Nyasaland has finally exploded the 

pretension of the United Federal party to represent the best 
interests of all with a formula of “ partnership” which has never 
been applied, or even believed in. The party’s local leaders, who 
harped on the virtues of federation, have shown themselves not 
only inept, but hopelessly out of touch with the electorate. They 
were beaten before they began ; and they knew it. Their despairing 
call for Sir Roy Welensky’s personal appearance was ill-advised. 
It is doubtful if the half-dozen speeches he made, mostly to private 
audiences, swayed a single vote. He was preaching to the converted 
few, and his abortive intervention has damaged his prestige. There 
was nothing left but to cry “intimidation,” and this Sir Roy 
Welensky duly did, with a threat that he might ask the British 
Government to postpone the election. But he refrained in the end 
from inviting a certain rebuff from London. 


Most notable about the campaign was the quiet that prevailed 
throughout. Dr Banda decreed that there should be peace and calm ; 
and there was. The Governor, his officials, and the police are 
agreed that there was no significant intimidation. It is true that 
an African who openly associated himself with the UFP would, 
in a psychological serse, incur the displeasure of the herd; but 
the same kind of group disapproval could be found in industrial 
England. Sir Roy made much of the burning down of a few African 
houses, but the police investigated and failed to discover a 
political motive. And no one has challenged the secrecy of the- 
ballot. 
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The Malawi Congress party has made good its claim to represent 
the hopes and the clamour of African nationalism in the territory. 
The sleepy mountain capital of Zomba will soon be invaded by 
a score of black politicians, eager, friendly and terribly inexperi- 
enced. The new legislative council (28 elected members and 
five officials) is likely to meet within a month ; but now that 
power is within their grasp the Malawi leaders will be more 
interested in the composition ‘of the executive council, about 
which the Governor is required to consult with the party leaders. 
The Malawi Congress will claim the three from the lower roll 
as a matter of course ; it remains to be seen how many more they 
will expect: Dr Banda is thought to be considering one of two 
posts for himself—the ministry of natural resources, in view of 
his known preoccupation with the development of the territory, 
or a new ministry without portfolio, which would leave him free 
for wider activities. 


In Malawi eyes the two main issues in the election were inde- 
pendence and secession from the Federation. The two cannot 
be disentangled. Constitutionally, it will not be easy for Nyasa- 
land to secede; the federal link cannot be broken without the 
agreement of others, but Dr Banda is more than likely to make 
his gesture by introducing a motion in the legislative council. 
The next step would presumably have to await the federal review 
which is due to take place in September or October, but may well 
be postponed until next year, when the two other territories will 
have held their own elections. But even if the very word “ federa- 
tion,” in its present connotation, is execrated among nationalists, 

_ there would be some serious disadvantages from Nyasaland’s point 
of view if the present structure were dismantled ; and Dr Banda 
is not unaware of them. In recent months, with the prospects of 
political power ahead, his public utterances have shown a growing 
restraint. But if federation as an idea, at least, is not anathema 
to him, it would certainly not take the form of a partnership with 
the United Federal party. 


France and the New Member 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


bie will France say to Britain’s proposal to enter the Euro- 
pean Economic Community ? Among the questions that 
follow from Mr Macmillan’s announcement of July 31st this is 
the one that seems, in London, to come first. There are obvious 
reasons why the British are suspicious about the reception they are 
going to get in Paris. The complicated Rome Treaty is in itself 
a compromise between the Continental free-traders and the Conti- 
nental economic-unionists. France, which was the leader of the 
second group, may fear that Britain’s accession to the treaty would 
alter the balance and water down the “ unifying ” safeguards. But 
the chief reasons for French doubts are political. 


As everybody knows, no place was allowed for Britain in General 
de Gaulle’s original conception of a European alliance of countries 
bordering on the Pyrenees, the Alps and the Rhine, a coalition 
which would be strong enough to keep up “ with the Russians 
and the Anglo-Saxons” (as he said plainly enough in the third 
volume of his memoirs). If Britain were to be admitted to the 
community, France would no longer be the only member that 
also belonged to the more exclusive clubs of the great (and nuclear) 
powers. Moreover, British participation would strengthen the 
“* Atlantic ” features of the community and make it more difficult 
to adopt a policy diverging from that of the United States. 


Although French experts admit all these reasons for gaullist 
reluctance, they maintain that an assessment based on them 
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neglects the more important realities. General de Gaulle, they 
argue, is a realist, as was demonstrated by his conversion to the 
European idea on his return to power. The French economy is 
now geared to the common market and the country’s economic 
progress is the Fifth Republic’s main success so far. General de 
Gaulle cannot, therefore, afford to wreck the European framework 
of this success, and he would risk doing this if he were to ask 
Britain for exaggerated concessions. French negotiators can resist 
British demands only by invoking the spirit and the letter of the 


Rome Treaty and even then only as far as they can carry their’ 
Continental partners with them ; in other words, the French line 


cannot differ too much from that of the Brussels commission. 
Britain’s bid for full membership has. altered the bargaining 
positions from what they were in the last months of 1958, when 
the Free Trade Area project was defeated. : 

Influential French ‘officials, who are both “ European” and in 
favour of British participation, are convinced that a compromise 
safeguarding basic British interests and the spirit of the Rome 
Treaty can be reached, provided the negotiations do not drag on 
too long. To speed up the process, they suggest that the protocol 
could include some provisional clauses, providing temporary excep- 
tions that would ease. the transition for Britain. Discussion of the 
external tariff for some of the more awkward commodities might 
be put on a separate list, similar to the List G which accompanied 
the Rome Treaty. But the need for speed is emphasised, a year 
being given as the utmost limit if the negotiation is to be successful. 
Centrifugal forces would take advantage of any long delay, and 
there are people in Paris who think that the common market itself 
might not survive the failure of a serious attempt at negotiation. 

The views of influential and knowledgeable Frenchmen about 
some of the matters to be negotiated are given below. 

The European Free Trade Association.—The real question here 
is what can be done for the neutral members of Efta. As they 
argue the matter at present, the French do not seem to allow any 
place for neutral states in the European Economic Community 
system. Those members of Efta who are also members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty can, if they wish, follow the British example 
and apply to join the community. The three neutral members 
of Efta—Austria, Sweden and Switzerland—are, or believe them- 
selves to be, prevented by their neutrality from taking this political 
step. The French argument is that, if this is their position, they 
must simply stay outside. It is claimed that this French attitude 
simply reflects that of Washington, which is prepared to accept 
that European countries should make tariff agreements at its 
expense only when there is a substantial political benefit to be 
shown. Pursuing this argument to its logical end, the French say 
that a formal association of the European neutrals with the Euro- 
pean Community is apparently ruled out. The most they will 
suggest to meet the interest of these countries and the British 
obligation to them is that the community might establish an excep- 
tionally low external tariff for a selected number of commodities 
that are particularly important in the foreign trade of the three 
neutrals. But this should be negotiated within the framework of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
where the United States is a member ; and the benefits should be 
extended to all the members of that organisation. 

British Farmers.—In Paris it is argued that the problem of 
farm prices is not as difficult for Britain as is often thought. 
Naturally, within the community the British farmer could not look 
directly to Whitehall for support. But his interests are not s0 
divergent from, say, those of the French farmer ; and if the com- 
munity does evolve a common agricultural policy they will not 
be neglected. (An interesting study of comparable farm prices 
in the common market, Britain and the United States has been 
published in the July issue of Etudes et Conjoncture ; this shows 
a great similarity between French and British prices.) 

French experts, on the other hand, take a more serious view 
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than do some English economists of the immediate rise in British 
food prices that an alignment with EEC practice would cause. 
They think that a sudden rise in the food bill, even by a few 
per cent, would have an inflationary effect on wages and prices. 
_ A British proposal to dismantle the food subsidies only gradually 
has a good chance of being accepted. 

The Commonwealth.—This presents the most complex bar- 
gaining problem, and its various aspects might, therefore, be sub- 
divided : 

(1) Tropical products : Britain’s problems are quite familiar to 
the French, who are subsidising their former African colonies. 
They consider that a bargain can be struck between the two 
countries with African connections (Asian tea could also be fitted 
in), and that once it is struck the opposition might be between 
a Franco-British attitude on the one hand and that of their Euro- 
pean partners on the other. The Netherlands is already question- 
ing the right of the former French colonies, now formally inde- 
pendent states, to enjoy a privileged status. Another protest 
echoing the violent discontent of Latin American competitors is 
bound to come from Washington. But the French say that this 
cannot be helped. In the first stage, they hold, Europe must 
pursue its connection with Africa while the United States looks 
after Latin America. Only in the long run can one aim at an 
equalisation of preferential treatment. 

(2) Cereals : Grain output within the common market is growing, 
not only in France and Italy, but in Germany as well. This growth 
is partly the result of rising productivity and partly of artificially 
- high prices. The official intention is to establish a community 
price, computed as a weighted average of the prices prevailing in 
member countries. Britain’s entry would weight the price heavily 
downward. It is argued that if the price is kept sufficiently low 
to limit the growth of production to genuine increases in pro- 
ductivity, total imports of grain into the common market should 
not be reduced substantially. The gist of the argument is that 
Britain should press for a reasonably low price ; and that the 
sooner it enters the community the more influence it will have 
on the shaping of the common agricultural policy. 


(3) Dairy produce : It is generally admitted that New Zealand 
presents a special case and that, since its exports of dairy produce 
are a matter of economic life or death, an exception should be 
made in its favour. One proposal is to include a New Zealand 
representative in a special EEC body that would define the policy 
for milk and dairy farming. But the exception must be limited 
to New Zealand and cover only dairy produce. 


(4) Industrial imports : Here it is mainly a question of Canada’s 
interests and the solution proposed is the same as for the neutral 
members of Efta: the negotiation, within the framework of OECD, 
of particularly low tariffs for selected commodities, such as 
aluminium, that are of special importance in Canada’s trade. 


A brief summary can do no more than indicate points of argu- 
ment. The real detailed positions will emerge only as the negotia- 
tion proceeds. The French attitude will be affected by other 
factors besides gaullist political bias. French industrialists are 
not, on the whole, showing signs of great excitement. The 
patronat (the employers’ federation) began by being violently 
opposed to the common market until it realised what could be 
done by deals with the Germans and other partners. There are 
those now who fear that the deals will be between the British and 
the Germans, but the mood of the big French firms is confident. 
Politically, British participation is popular. It is welcomed for 
different reasons both by those who still fear a téte-d-téte with 
Germany, and by those who hope that it will bring a reinforce- 
ment to liberal and progressive trends on the Continent. While 
in London the first question was whether the French would con- 
sent, in Paris the question most often asked is still: Are the British 
really in earnest ? 
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Gentle Boost for Australia 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 


S was to be expected, the Australian budget brought down last 
Tuesday is mildly inflationary, but not as inflationary as it 
would have been if the political future for the Menzies government 
did not look so unexpectedly bright. Manufacturers and trade 
unionists are still loud in their protests about the government- 


_ induced recession of the past year, and workless migrants have been 


rioting at one of the camps. Yet last month in Victoria, the very 
home of injured businessmen and disappointed migrants, the 
Liberal-Country party won a resounding victory in the state elec- 
tions. It is very encouraging for the federal government which will 
no doubt go to the country in December, and in these circumstances 
the treasurer, Mr Holt, did not feel any pressing political obliga- 
tion to be generous. 

There is to be a deficit of £A16.5 million, compared with a 
surplus of nearly £A16 million last year. There will be increases 
in pensions, an overdue increase in the dole, and sales tax is reduced 
from eight and a third to two and a half per cent on most household 
appliances and furnishings. There will be money for some impres- 
sive sounding capital works, such as roads for beef cattle in northern 
Australia, the search for oil, and better railways. These projects, 
it is hoped, may cause Australians to take their eyes off present 
problems and to fix them once more on a glorious future. Yet 
confidence is slow to return, and the budget has been received 
without enthusiasm. 

Many an over-expanded business is still licking its wounds, but 
there is more to the general uncertainty than that. The gloom of 
1960-61 has been the greater simply because the confidence of the 
preceding year was so extreme. Faith in Australia seemed sym- 
bolised as an inexhaustible cornucopia pouring out motor cars, 
washing machines, television sets and so on ; the check came as a 
great shock. The inebriated exuberance of 1959-60 will not easily 
return, and this is good in so far as the future of Australia 
depends on solving a number of problems about which there is no 
cause to be complacent. 


OOKING back over the past year with all its storm and stress, one 
might draw the moral that economic measures must be given 
time to work. In 1959 the treasurer budgeted for a deficit just as 
activity was rising anyway, and so a boom was engendered. This 
flourished in 1960 and caused the great upsurge in imports, pressing 
against quantitative restrictions, which the government, in February 
1960, decided to remove. The budget of August, 1960, made plain 
the government’s intention to crack the boom—or should have made 
it plain, but the message was wrapped in too many soothing words 
about prosperity. There was to be a rise in income tax of one 
shilling in the pound and a budget surplus of over £A15 million. 
Yet the boom was an unconscionable time a-dying. Imports con 
tinued at a high level, the reserves were running away and although, 
as is now evident, signs of a downturn were already there, the 
treasurer plunged into the harsh measures of November 15th. Of 
these, the plan to compel the life insurance offices to invest mort 
in government funds proved impracticable and the rise of 10 pet 
cent in the sales tax on motor cars proved too severe. So the 
economy has come jolting to the point where all the deflationary 
measures have been removed except for higher interest rates 
(belatedly introduced) and the ban upon bank advances for specu- 
lative purposes. 

Looking to the future, one wonders how long, despite solid intet- 
national reserves of £A570 million, it will take the balance of 
payments problem to return. But this involves long term questions 
about the future of Australia. 
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Sheikhs Seek Protection 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


EHIND the screen of romantic military operations in the desert 
recent events in Kuwait have marked a turning-point in 
British policy towards the Arabs of the Gulf, which could lead 
to a more healthy relationship between Britain and the Arab 
world generally. The Gulf sheikhdoms and those of the Aden 
protectorates are the last British footholds in the Middle East. 
From time to time their existence has poisoned exchanges between 
Britain and the independent Arab states, often to an extent out 
of all proportion to the real interests at stake. It is an open secret 
that, during the past few years, British officials concerned with 
Persian Gulf politics have disagreed about how to deal with the 
many anomalies that arise from treaties that were signed in the 


‘nineteenth century. 


The view that prevailed until quite recently was that retreat 
was more dangerous than standing firm. The treaties governing 
Britain’s position in the Persian Gulf, although concluded at 
different dates in response to different needs, were essentially 
of a piece. To disturb the pattern at any one point might, it 
was thought, provoke repercussions all along the line. While 
the exponents of this view conceded that many of the treaties 
had lost all bearing on real British interests, they held that at 
least one of them, the treaty with Kuwait, was of major import- 
ance. In other words, since all the arrangements in the Gulf 
hang together in delicate balance, nothing should be done any- 
where to upset. the Kuwaiti ruling family. An unspoken but 
awkward corollary of this view was the supposed obligation of the 
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British Government to defend the sheikhly rulers, not only against 
external aggression, but against internal upheaval as well. 

Spokesmen for the opposite view argued that the archaic nature 
of the treaties, and of the ways of life that they helped in practice 
to perpetuate, caused the British Government an intolerable degree 
of embarrassment in the Arab world and elsewhere. The British 
were saddled with responsibility for situations which they had 
little power to influence. The scandalous extravagance of the 
former ruler of Qatar was a case in point and, although he was 
persuaded at long last to abdicate in 1960, the means of ensuring 
that his successor behaves himself better are strictly limited. Many 
officials in the Gulf express consternation at the prospect of Sheikh 
Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi getting oil money on a large scale, and 
this is expected to happen next year. Sheikh Shakhbut has made 
a start by insisting on payment in hard cash, an insistence that 
recalls the early days of the Arabian American Oil Company, when 
truckloads of silver coins for distribution to the tribes were rushed 
across the Saudi Arabian desert to the king’s camp sites. 

At a stroke, much of the argument has become academic. If 
independence can be granted safely to Kuwait, there can be no 
good reason for clinging to tiny unproductive enclaves, such as 
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Ajman and Fujairah, especially as they owe their present privileged 
status to the misdemeanours of ancestors who were forced to 
accept British “ protection” as a curb on their propensity to 
plunder and piracy. The problem, now, is to argue these petty 
rulers out of arrangements that their forebears were argued into. 
Since it is highly questionable whether the continued balkanisa- 
tion of the coasts of Arabia is desirable, it is not, in terms of 
Realpolitik, a vital British interest whether most of the sheikhdoms, 
given their independence, swim or sink. In fact, several of them 
would probably swim. The only claim to Bahrain is the frivolous 
one advanced by Persia, which would certainly be resisted by the 
Arabs and strongly discouraged by Persia’s allies in the Central 
Treaty Organisation. The only possible claimant to Qatar is the 
House of Saud, with which the ruling family of Al Thani is on 
the best of terms ; both families profess the austere Wahhabi faith 
and both have an astonishing talent for spending money. The 
rulers most likely to suffer by standing alone are the Sheikh of 
Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat, who may live to regret the 
alacrity with which they accepted British military support to enforce 
their claims to the Buraimi oasis. It is unlikely that they would 
be threatened in their homelands, but they would be bound to 
lose Buraimi; and the Sultan might well see his shadowy 
sovereignty over the interior of Oman again, and successfully, 
challenged by the Saudi-supported Imam Ghalib bin Ali. 


T is true that some of the gilt of Kuwaiti independence was 

ripped off by General Qasim’s ill-considered reaction. But the 
sequel underlined the changes. British troops entered Kuwait by 
invitation, not by right. A Kuwaiti mission toured the Arab states 
to reassure those who still suspected that the agreement of June 
19th was an imperialist sham. An agreement was concluded on 
August 12th with the Arab League mission, headed by an Egyptian 
brigadier-general, for the replacement of British troops by a joint 
Arab defence force. International guarantees have been forth- 
coming in the shape of Kuwaiti membership of the Arab League, 
with Iraq casting the only dissentient vote, and of the inter-Arab 
defence pact. As a result, the ruler of Kuwait formally asked the 
British to leave as soon as the Arab force could take over, an 
operation which according to present Arab expectations will be 
completed by late August or early September. British compliance 
with the ruler’s wishes has never been in doubt. 

The readiness of the British to leave has evoked surprised relief 
in the Arab world. After a few days of routine attack against British 
intervention, Cairo dropped the theme. Nowhere in the Arab world, 
outside Iraq, are voices now raised against the British action. One 
of the most instructive features of the crisis has been the obvious 
reluctance of President Nasser to turn it to his own immediate 
advantage by providing the greater part of the Arab defence force. 
The calm deliberation with which the issues are being faced is 
a measure of the brashness of General Qasim’s claim. 

Yet, in the long run, there must be a quid pro quo. And the 
way is clear: Kuwait can repay the Arabs who supported its 
independence by investing some of its oil money in productive 
Arab enterprises. This is a two-way street. If the Kuwaitis are 
to lend money the Arab states must create a climate favourable for 
investment. The Kuwaitis have already had some shocks ; they 
acquired substantial holdings in Belgian enterprises in Egypt not 
long before President Nasser, losing his temper over Belgian policy 
in the Congo, nationalised the lot. But, provided the Arab states 
really want the participation of Kuwaiti capital in their develop- 
ment plans, it should not be beyond the wit of their governments 
to furnish the necessary guarantees. If Kuwait’s economy could 
be firmly interlocked with that of the Arab world, General Qasim’s 
pretensions, already insubstantial, could be forgotten altogether 
and the path cleared for progressive British disengagement 
throughout the Gulf. 
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MONSANTO PUTS CREATIVE CHEMISTRY TO WORK 


This 
motor is a 
thief’s stooge 


Peewee CURRENT can be stolen—and capacitors impregnated with 

Monsanto Aroclor are often the factory Works Manager’s best 

police force. They are spnpilied by leading electrical equipment 
manufacturers. 

Electric current operating. induction motors is utilised in two 
components. One component becomes productive energy and the other 
(wattless current) is, without efficient Power Factor correction, as 
wasteful as excess froth on a pint of beer. And you pay for it. 

In industrial Power: Factor correction; Aroclor-imipregnated *cap- 
acitors are smaller, lighter and cheaper than other types; also, Aroclor 
gives improved electrical efficiency and high fire-resistance. 

Aroclor-impregnated Capacitors are used with other electrical 
equipment such as welding machines, high-frequency furnaces and 
fluorescent tube-lighting fotfactory, shop, office and street illumination. 
Apart from saving money on electricity, they also improve the 
efficiency of electrical distribution systems and, in some conditions, 
enable plant to be extended without the need for heavier cables and 
additional control gear. - 

Aroclor benefits more than. one industry: Other itsitis are used in the 
paint, lacquer and ink trades, as heat transfer media; and in a Special 
type of paper from which copies can be taken without the usé of carbons. 

The versatile. Aroclor family: is another example of how Monsanto 
puts creative chemistry to work—and brings a better future closer. 

If you, as a manufacturer, are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will 
pay you to get in touch with Monsanto, 


, 


‘MONSANTO CHEMICALS: LIMITED, A 


victoria coz Momaanto House, | ATVI 


_ and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. N f 


Regd. 


i . 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Lowis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, 
~ ‘Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd.. Metbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private 


Lid., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. Aroclor is a Registered Trade Mark 
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HOME REPORT | ttstcivespontns repr on tifa happenings nen 


around Britain. 


Stepney’s 
Turbulent 
Priest 


ELLCLOSE SQUARE is tucked behind 

Dock Street, Stepney, close to 
Commercial Road. It is small, quiet and 
decrepit. The property is, in fact, like 
all the property in the area around Cable 
Street : no Dickensian charm, merely a 
scabrous and unrelieved squalor. The 
life that revolves around the streets and 
alleys matches the dwellings: it is Hogar- 
thian, without the humour or the hedon- 
ism of MHogarth’s more cheerful 
characters, 

The facade of Church House in Well- 
close Square is a monument to Victorian 
bad taste. But inside it is as full of colour, light and cleanliness 
as the square outside is dirty and dark. Eight women live in Church 
House, six of them recent prostitutes, two of them devoted social 
workers in the mission. The mission itself was begun eight years 
ago by the Rev. Joseph Williamson, vicar of St Paul’s Church, 
Dock Street, a tall elderly man with a fine build and a clear brow. 

Stepney has 3,600 families on its housing waiting list, which 
means about 14,000 individuals—appreciably beyond the present 
re-housing programme, combined with the LCC borough clearance 
plan. Councillor Edith Ramsey has persistently attacked conditions 
which, for example (and in her own words), allow a family to 
live in a slum “ sordid beyond belief, in three small rooms—two 
barely larger than cupboards—father and mother and their eight 
children aged from 15 to one year old. One bronchitic boy must 
sleep alone—the other nine share two cupboards. Round the 
corner ... only one house survives from the bombing. A stench 
rises from the pool of stagnant water in the basement. Paper peels 
off the damp, cracked walls. Rats run riot round the house. Here 
live eight adults and eight children.” It is common for twenty 
people to share an outside lavatory. 

This state of affairs both invites and exacerbates the vice which 
parades itself in Cable Street and the surrounding squares. A rash 
of so-called “ clubs” has grown up—converted shops with a few 
tables and chairs scattered around a juke box. They are garish, 
cheap, tasteless ; the main drink is beer. Each race tends to 
gravitate to its particular club. The prostitute is common to almost 
all. 

When he began his work of rehabilitating the Cable Street 
women Father Williamson realised that the first necessity was to 
take them away from the men controlling them. Fortunately, 
Church House existed as part of the vicar’s freehold, though the 
task of giving room and board to six women of the streets on 
the pittance of a vicar’s benefice was an impossible one. Early 
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Portrait of a parish: not even Dickensian 


appeals to charity brought in about £1,000, and the work of con- 
verting the interior of Church House began. 

Five or six women are admitted at a time and, with Father 
Williamson’s recommendation, local factories have been very willing 
to employ them. To date, about 153 women have been received 
in Church House. Of these, about 40 have been re-united with 
their families and of the remainder, about half have gone on to 
a decent life. The rest have slipped back to their former ways. 
Greater success can probably come only when the present acres 
of slums, beer-shops and “clubs” have been swept away. 


HAT are the authorities doing ? In Father Williamson’s view, 

precious little. He deplores a London County Council 
which spends money on exhibitions, festivals, parks and gardens 
while his parish still festers. Even the restricted finance of a poor 
borough like Stepney, he argues, should be able to do much more 
than at present. Landlords who charge £2 and more for a rat- 
infested room with dry-rot and no plumbing are protected by 
agents who decline to give the names of their principals. Is it 
really true, Father Williamson demands, that neither the council 
nor the courts have power to inquire or intervene ? It is not 
enough, he argues, to preach pious sermons in St Paul’s when 
filth and vice lie in the shadow of the cathedral. He notes with 
scorn that in a recent House of Lords debate on these problems 
only one of the Lords Spiritual was present. 

He is no less angry with an immigration policy which allows 
unrestricted entry from the Commonwealth. This does not come 
from prejudice but from the simple fact that his parish lies at the 
bottom of a human chute: the mentally-retarded, the idle and 
the vicious of all races are borne there by social and economic 
gravitation. Father Williamson and Councillor Ramsey both affirm 
that the Maltese are the chief offenders in living off prostitution. 
Of 35 persons convicted recently, 27 were Maltese. These realities 
of Stepney life have formed Father Williamson’s doubts on immi- 
gration. Yet they do not make him a pessimist or cynic about 
human nature itself. For a second Church House is now in being— 
again the fruit of his personal efforts. It lies a good ten miles 
from Stepney and the women who go there will have an even 
better chance of escaping permanently from the life behind them. 

Slum clearance is the first of Stepney’s problems, and it is clear 
that past programmes have been inadequate. Stepney Town Hall 
is unwilling to give details of present plans: it may be embarrassed. 
In his statement at Alnwick last week the Minister of Housing, 
Mr Henry Brooke, observed that slum clearance remained a first 
priority of national policy despite the new housing cuts elsewhere. 
The force of this social necessity is nowhere clearer than in 
St Paul’s parish, Stepney. 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Aen puts the Exeter bypass slap on 
to the front pages and into the news 
bulletins. In its way, this clotted artery of 
the far west has achieved a national notoriety 
which everyday (and more serious) trouble 
spots might envy. As the map shows, the 
bypass is the funnel through which all traffic 
between the north, midlands, east and south 
and the south-west must squeeze: for there 
is no crossing of the Exe below it, and no 
northern route round Exeter for 20 miles or 
more. From the midlands and north (where 
wakes weeks and fair fortnights combine 
with school holidays) A38 comes down 
through Bristol to join A30, from London, 
at the bypass head. And A30 itself is 
already carrying a double load from its con- 
fluence with A303 at Honiton, 20 miles 
to the east. 

The junction is uncontrolled and there- 
fore, when descended on by 50,000 cars, 
chaotic. However, this hazard past, the by 
pass is an adequate, not to say good, four- 
lane highway quite able to cope even with 
the additional traffic from A35 which joins 
it just to the south. Its capacity here is 
theoretically 5,000 vehicles an hour. 

But the sole crossing of the Exe between 
Exeter and Exmouth is the Countess Wear 
swing bridge, part of the bypass. It has 
only two traffic lanes. The capacity of the 
entire bypass is therefore halved. This is 
the genesis of those 20-mile queues of 
stationary cars boiling in their own indigna- 
tion on four or five weekends a year (the 
worst of which are those immediately before 
and after August bank holiday). There are 
other hazards: Kennford is a small town 
not easily adapted to large volumes of traffic; 
and the junction of the bypass and A380 
(the infamous Telegraph Hill) is uncon- 
trolled and disruptive. But the main source 
of frustration is that bridge. 

Unfortunately for August holidaymakers, 
the bypass is more than adequate for the 
rest of the year, and it is thought hardly 
worth it, for the sake of a few weekends, to 
build a new bridge or to take the even more 
expensive course of building a ring road 
round Exeter to the north, between the two 
arms of A30. What would certainly help 
here—and on a host of other roads—would 
be a new willingness on the part of land- 
ladies to book holidaymakers from midweek 
to midweek, abandoning their insistence on 
Saturday to Saturday. But that, too, will 
only come about with properly staggered 
holidays. 
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The Bird in Grosvenor Square 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is just over a year since the controver- 
I sial bald eagle was hoisted to its perch 
atop the United States embassy in the 
early hours of a Saturday afternoon. By 
now the die-hard xenophobes, who once 
fanned up fears that London would 
become a zoo populated by thirty-five- 
foot Welsh dragons, Siamese elephants 
and Nyasa leopards all fiercer than the 
English lion, have turned their wrath 
against the common market octopus. 
Peace has at last descended upon 
Grosvenor Square, and Theodore Roszak’s 
eagle rests virtually unmolested, disturbed 
only sporadically by passing cosmonauts. 

Behind the Portland stone walls of Eero 
Saarinen’s edifice, a flourishing bureau- 
cracy has now comfortably implanted its 
roots. Things have come a long way since 
an overworked John Adams first took on 
the task of representing the United States 
in 1785 (even before there was an Ameri- 
can President), Today, in an era of 
slightly more amicable Anglo-American 
relations, the embassy rooms are 
cluttered with a staff of over 700, most 
of whom are British “locals.” (They are 
screened for nearly two months before 
being hired.) 


7 less prosperous times, this might 
have been thought a gesture towards 
relieving British unemployment; but, in 
actuality, the employees are kept busy (so 
they claim) performing what have become 


the duties of the modern major embassy. : 
“Diplomacy in depth ” is the byword, and’ , 
the most prominent activity of the 
embassy is “selling” the image of: 


America’s personality. 

This crucial task belongs to the United 
States Information Service. Washington 
has given it nearly twice the staff of the 
Political Division; and whereas the latter 
consists almost entirely of Americans, the 
USIS personnel is four-fifths local. The 
approach of the USIS is many-pronged: 
American literature and history are pre- 
sented in a sizeable (25,000 volumes) 
public library, supplied also with periodi- 


cals ranging in intellectual appeal from 
Better Homes and Gardens to the Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists. American art is 
represented in exhibitions, and music by a 
recording library and a variety of often 
well-attended lectures and concerts given 
in the plush 185-seat auditorium. 

For the prospective tourist, if he has 
managed to emerge unscathed from the 
rigours of United States entrance regula- 
tions (the Consular Division on the 
southern side of the building grants some 
9,000 visas a month to the British 
citizenry, four-fifths of them to non- 
immigrants), the USIS has produced a 
travel guide, gloriously portraying 
America as the air-conditioned nation of 
conventions and visitors’ bureaux, national 
parks and civic orchestras that it is. 

Nevertheless, the efforts of the USS, 
admirable (and costly) as they may be, 
still constitute only a “soft sell”; the 
interested Briton must first pass volun- 
tarily through the gold-framed portals. 
According to the librarian, on a busy day 
some 300 visitors make use of the 
library, and there is a similar number 
of phoned inquiries. But those who do 
avail themselves are only a small intellec- 
tual upper stratum of British society: 
they are the educators, journalists, BBC- 
types, and the occasional specialists seek- 
ing the latest word on the American art 
scene, or some recent research in cyber- 
netics from MIT. 


arm diligent seekers-after-truth are 
important intermediary disseminators, 
but if America desires to project its own 
image directly to the greater depths, there 
is something to be said for the “hard 
sell ””—which will strike and impress the 
passing bloke-in-the-street. There are, of 
course, three-quarters of a million Ameri- 
can tourists who make contact’ with the 
blokes each year: but in Grosvenor 
Square there is only the eagle. This may 
be why some Americans, after Major 
Gagarin’s triumph, yearn for a visiting 
Shephard or Grissom. 
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WORLD OIL 
IN TRANSITION 








the world economy, or is more entangled in world politics than oil. 

Industrial growth throughout the world economy depends increasingly 
upon petroleum ; its rise towards pre-eminence among commercial fuels, since 
the war, gained momentum during a period of inflation, but has continued since 
the market for oil, as for many basic commodities, swung over into surplus. 
During oil’s history, indeed, there have been more years of surplus than of 
shortage ; and the current surplus seems likely to be here for several years at 
least. The readjustment of policy and behaviour among the producers and 
consumers of oil is taking time: particularly among producers, both companies 
and governments. 

The political instability of Some of the areas where oil production—and oil 
riches—have been growing fastest; the uncertainty of consumer governments 
apprehensive about that instability and with home fuel industries to protect ; 
the entry of far too many newcomers into the world oil market for “ orderly 
competition ” among the established major companies still to dominate the 
market ; the steady drip of Russian oil into the West—all these make for turmoil 
in the world petroleum industry. Changes in the kaleidoscopic pattern, 
developments in detail, come so fast that it is difficult to look at the whole problem 
in the round. It is to offer readers a chance of doing so, from one expert and 
synoptic viewpoint, that The Economist has opened its columns to Mr Walter Levy, 
one of the oil industry’s best-known consultants, to present at length a 
comprehensive survey and analysis of the oil problems now facing the world 
and not just the oil industry, and of the methods, and chances, of meeting them. 
These views are Mr Levy’s, not The Economist’s: our diagnosis and prognosis 
would largely overlap his, but differ significantly here and there. But they are 
given a platform here as a distinguished contribution to discussion of one of the 
most important economic and political problems now facing the world. 


N« industry is more world-wide in its ramifications, is more essential to 


BY WALTER LEVY 





Walter Fames Levy was born in 
Hamburg in 1911, After studying 
at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Berlin and Kiel he left Germany in 
the early thirties first for Britain 
and then for the United States. 
After serving during the war in the 
Office of Strategic Services he 
became for a time head of the 
petroleum department of the Euro- 
pean Co-Operation Administration. 
Since then, as an independent con- 
sultant, he has acted for various 
departments of the United States 
Government, for other governments 
and agencies such as the World 
Bank, and for major oil companies. 
In the preparation of this study he 
was assisted -by his associates Mr. 
Milton Lipton and Miss Helen 
Delage. 


HE world oil industry has just rounded out fifteen years of 
'E unprecedented expansion. In this time, petroleum provided 
for most of rapidly rising energy requirements—supporting the 
postwar industrial reconstruction and subsequent economic growth. 
Behind all this was a prodigious exploration effort to search out 
crude oil reserves; refinery construction to provide the many 
petroleum products used for light, heat and power ; and develop- 
ment of transport and distribution facilities linking widely scattered 
producing areas with markets in all parts of the world. 

Looking ahead, the next fifteen years will present an even greater 
challenge to the world oil industry. Energy requirements will be 
mounting, not only in the industrialised West, but especially 
among underdeveloped areas. The ability to achieve higher living 
standards obviously depends on constant improvement in the pro- 
ductivity of labour. So capital formation becomes a crucial factor ; 
with it, the availability of energy. And for most countries, increas- 
ing energy requirements will have to be met by oil. 

Over the next fifteen years, for example, oil consumption outside 
North America could mount at the rate of perhaps 7.5 per cent 
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per annum. Together with North American consumption. this 
would mean free world oil requirements of around 2 billion tons 
a year by 1975, against about 900 million tons now. Fortunately, 
huge proven resources are available to meet these future require- - 
ments. Eastern hemisphere reserves are at present conservatively 
estimated at 28 billion tons, accounting for some three-quarters 
of the free world’s established oil resources and representing 30 
years’ consumption for it at current rates. And huge new reserves 
are certain to be proved—in view of potentialities in the Middle 
East and North Africa; and widespread exploration elsewhere. 
It would appear, therefore, that eastern hemisphere resources 
should be adequate to meet the area’s rapidly rising requirements 
plus whatever the western hemisphere’ needs to import, and 
still leave ample reserve-to-production ratio in 1975, even at 
the very high ratés of production. that would be reached by 
that time. 

But between retrospect and prospect there is a troubled present— 
with world oil operations beset by economic uncertainties and 
political tensions. 








WORLD OIL 


The prolific oil reserves offer an assurance of adequate supplies 
to meet mounting requirements in the future, but pose serious 
difficulties today. What stand out are the disruptions brought 
about by a surplus of oil in the free world and the intrusion 
of Soviet oil. But the oil industry has worked through periods of 
surplus before ; and a previous episode of aggressive Soviet com- 
petition, in the 1930s, coincided with an earlier glut of oil on 
world markets. It is not so much the immediate economic dislo- 
cations alone that are cause for concern, as the continuity of effec- 
tive commercial arrangements and the political situation in key 
oil areas. 


THE IMPACT OF NATIONALISM 


OREMOST among the critical factors bearing on world oil opera- 

}F tions in recent years is the upsurge of nationalism and the 
urgency for economic advance in underdeveloped areas. Govern- 
ments in some of these countries are increasingly concerning them- 
selves with oil operations that had until lately been the function 
of private companies. In some instances—e.g., Brazil, India—the 
governments enter directly upon oil operations: in exploration 
where prospects appear to be favourable, in refining and even in 
marketing. In Ceylon and some other countries the governments 
interpose themselves on established oil operations, affecting signifi- 
cantly the conditions under which the industry can continue to 
function—both in producing and in consuming countries. Super- 
imposed on these, the cold war exacerbates any difficulties 
between the companies and local governments. The Russians, 
whenever the subject of international oil is raised, immediately 
refer to “ monopoly profits,” charging the companies with having 
exploited the national resources in countries from which they 
export and of the consuming public in countries where they market. 
The essential function of the internationally integrated com- 
panies—to programme production among diversified areas and to 
match supplies with world requirements—is thus complicated by 


TABLE | 
FREE WORLD CRUDE OIL 
PRODUCTION RESERVES 
1950 1960 1950 1960 
000 
barrels barrels Per Billion Per Billion Per 
per per cent Barrels cent Barrels cent 
day day 
FREE WORLD ....cse0- 9,579 17,672 100-0 88-3 100-0 264-3 100-0 
Western Hemisphere ..... 7,451 11,281 63-8 38-4 43-5 60-4 22:8 
United States ......... 5,408 7,030 39-8 25:3 28-7. 31:6 JI-9 
CARRERE « ssh vbarcneces 80 526 3-0 1-2 1-4 3:7 1-4 
VONGRIA . ocs5i<eews 1498 2,844 16-1 9-5 10:8 18-5 7:0 
Other W. Hemis. ..... 465 943 5-3 2:5 -2:8 6:6 2°5 
Eastern Hemisphere (a) .. 2,128 6,391 36:2 49:9 56:5 203-9 77:1 
Middle East........... 1,755 5,264 29-8 48-0 54:4 183-2 69-2 
DN Sates ki wron es Sau 664 1,067 6-0 13-0 14:7 35-0 13:2 
WER 66is sds ateese 136 966 5-5 8-7 9-9 27:0 10-2 
AMMDN int bacco es 344 1,622 9-2 15-0 17-0 62-0 23-4 
Saudi Arabia ....... 547 1,246 7:1 10-0 1-3 50-0 18-9 
North Africa (b) ...... ae 184 1-0 eee ies 7:2 2-7 
indonesia & Br. Borneo 217 510 2-9 1-3 1-5 10-0 3-8 
Sources : Production—U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Reserves—Oil and Gas Journal; World Oil; American Petroleum 


Institute ; Canadian Petroleum Association. 

(a) Includes countries not listed separately. (b) French Sahara for production ; 
French Sahara and Libya for reserves. 
changes in the structure of the industry and by politically inspired 
limitations on both their freedom of disposal and their freedom 
of supply. Nowadays subsidiaries of international oil companies 
are coming under pressure to consider simply the national interests 
of the countries in which they happen to operate. International 
co-ordination of investment, of production among various areas 
and of supplies for various markets would in such circumstances 
have to yield to whatever political imperatives are most urgent. 
Withal, the major international companies have to meet the com- 
petition of the many “ newcomers ” who.are now active in foreign 
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production, and of independent refining and marketing companies 
with access to low-cost crude from a variety of sources. 

The world oil trade plays a central role in the economic life 
of many nations. The economic strength of the industrialised West 
depends on uninterrupted availability of oil at reasonable terms. 
But foreign oil is largely concentrated in areas that are the focus 
of political tensions, and the cold war points up the danger 
inherent in Western dependence upon sources of supply that may 
not always be securely available. Access to foreign oil is essential 
to consuming countries ; access to markets is essential to pro- 
ducing countries. And the conditions of trade are vital to each— 
from both economic and political standpoints. 

This interdependence, even though it is the keystone in the 
whole structure of world oil trade, has not been adequately appre- 
ciated by all concerned. Each participant must obtain certain 
benefits ; at the same time, each must realise that the contribution 
of others is vital. Accordingly, each participant may take as a 
guiding consideration his enlightened self-interest ; but must also 
accept as a limiting consideration the basic interests of others. It 
has been through the operations of an internationally integrated 
oil industry that these diverse, but interdependent interests have 
been accommodated. But the world oil industry today is con- 
fronted by a number of issues that go right to the heart of its 
economic rationale, its institutional structure and its relationship 
with both producing and consuming governments. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


FACT of overriding importance in the current oil environment 

is the large size and relatively low cost of reserves discovered 
in recent years in a few Middle East countries. Proven reserves in 
this area are conservatively estimated at around 25 billion tons, 
enough to support production at current rates for nearly 90 years. 
In effect, the economics of Middle East oil production more nearly 
resemble those of a manufacturing operation than of exploration 
with its normally uncertain finding costs and results.. From a 
physical as well as from a cost point of view, Middle East oil could 
presumably replace a substantial proportion of the oil that the 
free world produces elsewhere, as well as a large part of the output 
of competing energy sources, such as coal. 

There are compelling reasons, however, why Middle East output 
has not expanded at such rates. The producing countries’ govern- 
ments are interested in a relatively high level of prices because 
their revenues largely depend on an income tax levied on the 
producing companies’ profits. Similarly, the governments would 
prefer to see less of their oil sold at higher prices than more at 
lower prices, as long as their revenues would remain unaffected. 
They would obviously wish to enjoy the benefits from oil revenues 
over as long a period as possible and to recapture for themselves 
at the end of the concessions the highest possible proportion of 
the oil in place. 

International oil companies, too, because of their geographically 
diverse production interests would not all benefit equally from 
cheap Middle East oil. Moreover, all of the companies are 
dependent for part of their requirements on more expensive sources 
of supply. The economics of past investment thus lead to the 
maintenance of production in other areas than the Middle East. 
Significantly, too, any concentration of production in a few Middle 
East countries would undermine the national economies of higher- 
cost oil-exporting countries. 

Diversification of production has been undertaken to assure that 
expanding world requirements would be met, and also to provide 
against any possible interruption of supply lines—which could 
occur with unforeseeable swiftness and for unpredictable reasons. 
This diversification is also essential for the companies to retain 
bargaining strength in their relations with the various producing 
countries (of which more later). 
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Many consuming countries possess some local energy supplies. 
Local production of energy may be more costly than imported 
oil ; but strategic, economic or social considerations often lead 
governments to develop such national energy sources and to protect 
them in the home market. 

But there are continuing pressures to produce more and more, 
both in the Middle East and elsewhere. Concessionary com- 
panies have a strong inducement to step up output as rapidly 
as is feasible. For one thing, their concessions, although generally 
running for another 40 years or so, are still of limited duration. 
Reserves already proven in some of these countries, such as Kuwait 
and Arabia, would in some instances sustain production at levels 
rising above present offtake for more than the full period of the 
concession. And the sooner a barrel of oil is produced, the more 
valuable it is to the company in terms of cash income. 


TOO MUCH CRUDE 


HE pressure rapidly to expand output of crude oil is particu- 
T larly acute for “newcomer” companies. Their financial 
resources generally do not match those of larger, established rivals. 
The need to recover exploration and development expenditures is 
thus correspondingly greater. They generally have no extensive 
investments in refining and marketing to protect and may thus be 
less reluctant to resort to intense price competition to gain outlets 
for their oil. 

In spite of the state of crude oil markets, major oil companies 
as well as newcomers continue looking for more oil. Established 
international companies spend large sums on the search for oil 
each year. One reason is that they have explicit or implicit com- 
mitments to meet minimum drilling programmes in various con- 
cession areas. Also, contagious competition impels companies with 
far-flung markets to carry on continuous exploration—to protect 
indigenous hydrocarbons, to achieve greater diversification of 
supply sources, as a protective measure to forestall rivals from pre- 
empting an inordinate number of promising locations, and to 
maintain the continuity of their organisation and staff. 

In recent years medium-sized and smaller companies, especially 
American, which had previously limited their search for oil largely 
to their home countries, have been attracted into foreign explora- 
tion, partly by the lure of the big strike, which is always a potent 
factor in oil ventures. They have also been attracted by the profits 
earned in successful producing operations during the postwar oil 
boom. And they were concerned over their future supplies—par- 
ticularly American companies facing the high and rising cost of 
adding to their domestic reserves. 

National policies have also- played a growing role in the expan- 
sion of exploration. Many countries have encouraged the search 
for oil within their own borders and abroad, in order to save 
foreign exchange, gain greater security or enhance their national 
prestige. And countries which are already major producers have 
opened up additional areas to concessions, in part because sharp 
competition among bidders promised handsome terms in the form 
of initial bonuses as well as future revenues. 

In sum, on the supply side, there are obviously strong and 
continuing incentives to produce and market extra low-cost crude 
from prolific producing areas. In addition, there is the increasing 
importance of new sources of supply, of newcomers to foreign 
production and of government demands for expanded oye in 
virtually every producing country. 


FOCUS ON NARROW MARKETS 


N the demand side, surplus production tends to focus upon 
Q relatively narrow markets. This aggravates the pressure both 
on the price of crude oil and on the price of oil products in such 
markets. It gives rise to an increasing prevalence of discounts 


off the posted price and of investment in refining and marketing 
facilities in order to gain or protect crude oil outlets. In general, 
independent crude producers sell only to refineries that are not 
affiliated to any of the major groups. Since these refineries them- 
selves have limited outlets for their products, the independent 
producers of crude are often obliged to make very steep concessions 
to dispose of supplies during periods of surplus. These may take 
a great variety of forms in addition to, or in lieu of, direct dis- 
counts from posted prices. Profit-sharing arrangements, low- 
interest loans, refining and/or transportation below cost—all may 
be resorted to on one occasion or other. Established suppliers 
naturally fight to keep their customers from the independents. 
Having access to very low-cost crude on a large scale, being under 
strong pressure to produce additional quantities and possessed of 
large financial resources, they are usually able to match, and often 
better, the offers of independent suppliers. 

The pressure of surplus crude oil has led to considerable invest- 
ment in refining and marketing that would not have been made 
under more normal conditions. New refineries are built in markets 
that might more economically be served from existing capacity. 
Established companies do so to protect their crude sales; new- 
comers, to provide a “ home” for their production. 

Access to low-cost crude from a wide range of sources, in turn, 
permits independent refiners (or marketers, through the use of 
processing arrangements) to sell finished products very cheaply, 
at times in direct competition with the refining or marketing affili- 
ates of companies that supplied them with crude. Even though 
the quantities involved may not be very large relative to the size 
of the market, they may still be sufficient to force major marketers 
to lower their prices in order to hold existing customers. Depressed 
product prices, in turn, affect the earnings of these affiliates, at 
times even to the point of causing substantial losses in their 
accounts. 

At the same time, potential market outlets are constricted by 
the efforts of many important oil-consuming countries to develop 
their own sources of supply, at home or in associated areas. Argen- 
tina and France are cases in point. Japan may soon have access 
to substantial “national ” oil production from an off-shore con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf. In the United States the imposition 
of mandatory controls over oil imports has left various American 
companies that had ventured into foreign oil production with 
limited access to domestic refineries. In consequence, the pressure 
of surplus tends to be focused on a few accessible marketing areas. 

All these factors have robbed posted prices of a great deal of 
their sensitivity to changes in supply and demand. For a balance 
between supply and demand in the short run to be achieved 
through the price mechanism, oil prices would have to fall to an 
impossibly low level—below the operating cost of all production 
except from a very few prolific sources. This would mean aban- 
doning or destroying large segments of the petroleum industry— 
and of other energy industries, notably coal. Incentives for explor- 
ation and development would be impaired ; current consumption 
at ultra-cheap prices would be at the cost of future supplies ; and 
overall this would involve the economic waste of scarce resources. 

In fact, economic adjustment through a destructive play of 
market forces is manifestly intolerable, being harmful to all parties 
involved. The petroleum industry and the governments of oil- 
producing countries are naturally concerned to avoid such severe 
consequences. The governments of oil-producing countries, for 
whom posted prices serve as the basis for determinifig their tax 
take, have indeed increasingly resisted any price reductions by the 
companies. Many consuming countries, too, are determined to 
avoid the disruption of their domestic energy industries. To the 
economic forces that are typically expected to shape and adjust 
the activities of an industry there are added in oil not only the 
interplay of physical and commercial factors, but institutional, 
political and strategic considerations as well. 
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SOVIET OIL 


HE pressure of surplus on various markets is further aggravated 

by the reappearance of Soviet oil as an important factor in 
international trade. Oil exports by the Soviet block to the free 
world rose from § million tons in 1955 to about 23 million tons last 
year. It is estimated that the Russians could export in 1965 twice 
their exports in 1960. Russia’s substantial oil reserves are likely 
to be developed, along with increasing volumes of natural gas 
liquids ; and the planned expansion of natural gas production there 
would also release oil supplies for export. 

With substantial production coming from relatively new fields, 
the average cost of Soviet oil is apparently quite low. Second, 
because the bulk of Soviet production moves to protected markets 
in the USSR and its satellites, the cost of incremental production 
for export is still lower. In addition, Soviet cost accounting obvi- 
ously differs from Western commercial practice ; the Russians are 
in a position to charge costs according to a politically determined 
scale of values. Finally, it would appear that oil exports are an 
especially attractive source of foreign exchange earnings, involving 
relatively small capital and labour inputs as compared with the 
goods that the Soviets may expect to receive in exchange. 

The Russians are accordingly in an advantageous position to 
compete aggressively in terms of price, and price cutting has 
become common in the Soviet oil trade whenever it is required 
and promises to be successful. At the same time, the Russians 
can be selective in pricing policy : within their own block, prices 
are often considerably higher than for exported oil delivered to 
distant markets. 

Where price competition alone may not succeed, the Russians 
conclude government-to-government arrangements to place their 
oil. Soviet willingness to accept payment in soft currencies and 
bartered commodities carries an obvious trading advantage in 
countries with balance of payments problems—such as most of 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The market impact of Soviet oil, coming at a time of already 
serious surpluses, is far greater than the volume of shipments 
alone might indicate. And the problem is not only one of com- 
mercial competition. The Russians have made it quite clear that 
they regard oil as an instrument of national policy. They are 
prepared to intrude it where it is likely to disrupt relations between 
Western industry and various governments ; or to withhold it where 
it serves their political purposes. Within the framework of stated 
intentions toward the West the Russians are bound to consider, in 
addition to whatever commercial advantage it may give them, their 
international oil activities as an ideal weapon in the cold war, even 
though sales of Soviet oil would contribute to Soviet economic 
strength. 

Any build-up of Soviet exports that leads to undue dependence 
on the flow of such supplies or tends to undermine the economics 
of commercial oil operations would pose a very real problem of 
continued availability. Nor is it a matter that involves just the 
countries that happen to be substantial importers of Soviet oil. 
Should the Russians decide to cut off their exports (e.g., in 
conjunction with a political crisis that may also affect access to 
other oil sources), the responsibility for maintaining essential oil 
supplies would eventually become a common concern to the entire 
Western community. 

In the major oil exporting areas, oil companies have generally 
acquired their production rights through long-term concession con- 
tracts over very large areas. The companies have normally been 
promised freedom from government interference in the determina- 
tion of such matters as levels of production, size and destination 
of exports, setting of prices, and the disposal of foreign exchange 
receipts. Government revenues are at present generally defined 
as §0 per cent of production profits at posted prices, though in 
Venezuela the government’s share of earnings actually reached 69 
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per cent in 1960. These concessions offer the companies contractual 
protection that was asked for and freely granted at a time when they 
were undertaking heavy investment at considerable risk. For the 
major oil producing governments, the concessionary arrangements 
have yielded oil revenues that are far beyond what they might 
have expected. 

Yet the budget accounts and foreign exchange resources of some 
of these countries are precarious and most are not satisfied with 
their rate of economic and social progress. They now criticise the 
very arrangements that have contributed so much to the progress 
they have made. And local dissatisfaction can easily and con- 
veniently be directed against one target—that is the “rich and 
powerful foreign-owned oil companies.” 


TERMS OF CONCESSIONS 


RODUCING governments also often complain that the concessions 
were negotiated when their countries were under colonial 
administration, or when they were ignorant of the value of the 
resource and were otherwise unable to secure equitable terms. 
Many concession areas, they argue, are too large and cannot be 
properly explored by the company in the foreseeable future ; the 
concessions, they complain, extend too far into the future. And 
they feel the present 50:50 arrangement tax gives them too low 
a share. Recent concessions that include new features add to the 
pressures even though the improvements in terms generally reflect 
the fact that the prospects of finding oil appear much more favour- 
able mainly as a result of earlier discoveries nearby. In the late fifties 
large bonuses were paid for the acquisition of new concession rights 
in oil countries such as Venezuela and Iran. When certain Ameri- 
can, Italian and Japanese companies acquired new Middle East con- 
cessions, they agreed to pay more than §0 per cent of profits to 
host governments or allow governments a share of profits on sub- 
sequent refining and distribution operations in consuming 
countries. Further, they admitted the possibility of purchase by 
the producing government, at cost, of up to §0 per cent of the 
corporate interest in the new producing venture (in addition to 
the 50 per cent income tax) once oil was discovered in commercial 
quantities. In the most recent concession granted to Royal Dutch/ 
Shell for uncommitted offshore Kuwait rights, a Kuwaiti-owned 
company holds the 
option to acquire at 
cost up to a 20 per 
cent interest in the 
venture if success- 
ful. Shell also binds 
TOTAL FREE| itself to purchase 
L ae the 20 per cent 
America | share of oil produc- 
tion enuring to its 
Kuwaiti partner at 
not less than Io per 
cent below posted 
prices and to give it 
other business assis- 
tance. Even though 
some of the arrange- 
ments between 
governments and 
private companies in 
the newly-formed ventures appear to be impracticable, the direct 
participation of producing countries in oil production seems to 
reflect the trend in their expectations and demands. 

Most of the existing concessions, formally, would run beyond 
the end of this century. In point of fact, the companies have been 
in practically continuous renegotiation with producing govern- 
ments over the years and the provisions of their contracts have 
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been fairly regularly adjusted to contemporary conditions. But 
revisions in the concessions’ fiscal and operating arrangements have 
frequently resulted in only temporary accommodation between 
companies and governments. 

But if sovereign power is imposed against the companies’ con- 
tractural rights to the point at which essential management preroga- 
tives are eroded, the results will defeat the purposes of the producing 
countries themselves. Consideration might perhaps be given to a 
new approach for the settlement of major issues that may go 
unresolved through protracted negotiation over long-term con- 
cessionary arrangements. In such instances, and where relations 
between companies and government may be seriously disturbed 
by inability to arrive at a modus vivendi, it might be possible to 
agree on independent arbitration arrangements. The intent would 

€ to arrive at a reasonable balance of inherent merits, taking 
account of the respective legal rights under the concession and also 
of other compelling circumstances. 

There would be both limitations and difficulties in such an 
approach. Certain issues, involving most fundamental interests of 
either company or government, might not be arbitrable. On the 
other hand, negotiation of outstanding issues might become more 
difficult—demands more peremptory, agreements more reluctant— 
if recourse to independent arbitration were available. However, 
the critical state to which industry-government relations may be 
brought, and the far-reaching consequences of a breakdown in 
confidence, suggest that the possibility. of arbitration on a much 
broader scale than is usually conceived, warrants serious 
consideration. ; 


OPEC 


HE creation of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 

Countries (OPEC) in 1960 was obviously related to the policy 
goals of producing governments. While the first aim was to gain 
a voice and possibly even control over posted prices for crude oil, 
OPEC’s resolutions have included also the possibility of produc- 
tion or export controls. Agreement on such controls presupposes 
that the various producing countries would be ready to exercise 
self-restraint. This would not appear to be the case today, as 
witness the frequent demands by various countries for stepped-up 
production. In the event, abstention of a few of them would render 
any attempt at controls ineffectual. 
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Yet the concept of international prorationing remains attractive 
to some producing governments—as a means of containing 
potential surplus production, preventing price weakness, of con- 
serving an exhaustible resource, and, in particular, of gaining a 
greater measure of control over oil company operations. It is 
suggested that such prorationing would simply follow the pattern 
of conservation as practised in the United States. However, this 
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fails to take into account an important distinction between pro- 
rationing within a country such as the United States, where 
domestic production is used internally, and prorationing that would 
affect the export operations of a producing country and thus involve 
the varying and often conflicting interests of a large number of 
countries, as well as companies. Such controls as might be 
administered by a few producing countries could not fail to have 
disturbing implications for the security of supplies and the terms 
at which oil would then be available to the free world. 

Any system of controls over international production or exports, 
no matter how broadly based, would give producing countries 
inherent incentives to advance their interests by manceuvring 
within the limitations of the system. To improve their positions, 
all countries would try to 
build up their reserves or 
productive potentials, de- 
pending on the statistical 
criteria that were adopted in 
such an allocation scheme. 
And companies with - only 
limited access to supplies in 
pro-rated areas would be 
induced to intensify the 
search for oil elsewhere. All 
this would tend to add to, or 
at least prolong, the oil 
surplus, 

Moreover, oil stands. in 
sharp contrast to many other 
primary commodities mov- 
ing in international trade, for which production, prices and 
employment have fluctuated violently within short periods 
of time. Oil, on the other. hand, has enjoyed a rapid and 
steady growth in demand, relatively stable prices, and has made 
an unparalleled contribution to the revenues of producing govern- 
ments. For all these reasons and also because of the difficulties in 
resolving a range of political issues, it is unlikely that any effective 
prorationing scheme will be established in the near future. 


WESTERN OIL COMPANIES NOW 


HE bulk of oil reserves and production in the free world outside 

North America has been developed under long-term conces- 
sionary agreements by a relatively small number of internationally 
integrated oil companies, of American, British, British/Dutch (and 
French) nationality. These same companies have also undertaken 
the transport, refining and distribution of oil in practically every 
country of the free world and they have com2 to supply the greater 
part of the world’s oil requirements. The effectiveness of their 
operations is due in large part to the fact that they are international 
and integrated companies. 

These major companies undertook most of the highly uncertain 
and risky search for oil. They put up the capital for pioneering 
oil ventures in numerous areas where geography, climate and terrain 
made operations difficult and expensive. Later, they spread their 
risks, and the financial stability of their operations no longer 
depended on the success or failure of any individual effort. Ex- 
ploration in many areas, allied with their international integration 
of transport, refining and marketing, enabled the companies to 
finance uncertain ventures, bear the cost of repeated disappoint- 
ments and to accept the heavy cash drain often involved in the 
development of new producing areas. 

Most significantly, the companies’ scope of information on 
trends and developments in many geographic areas and on all 
phases of oil operations enables them to co-ordinate the timing, 
location and scale of their investments and thus to plan far ahead 
for future needs. And it ensures an ample range of petroleum 
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products at attractive terms in all parts of the world—undoubtedly 
one of the most important factors contributing to the striking 
growth in oil consumption and production. As a result, the 
oil companies have been able to maintain orderly and efficient 
operations from which they, together with both producing and 
consuming countries, have benefited greatly. For the most part, 
output has been continuously increased, prices have remained 
relatively stable, local government revenues from production have 
expanded and rapidly rising demands in consuming countries have 
been equitably satisfied. Assisted in their foreign operations by 
the international prestige of their home countries, the companies 
in turn have assured the flow of essential oil supplies in time of 
war and crisis. 

There is now a threat that the companies may be more and 
more handicapped in maintaining the efficiency of their world-wide 
operations. Recent trends are toward the “ Balkanisation ” of world 
oil. While the technical contributions of these companies are 
clearly essential to effective oil operations in virtually all sectors 
of the industry, they would tend increasingly to take on the 
character of service organisations if this were the limit of their 
contribution. The danger is that the world oil surplus acts to 
obscure the contributions they make in their basic operating 
functions of producing, refining, marketing and the financing of 
investment. 

As noted previously, however, mounting world oil requirements 
will require a great and uninterrupted expansion in proven reserves, 
and in the facilities to translate reserves into petroleum products 
in the hands of consumers. For all this, the internationally inte- 
grated oil industry is uniquely in a position to make essential con- 
tributions. These include forward programming, in exploration 
and also in refining and distribution ; diversification of risk, as 
among areas and functions ; and the internal generation of capital, 
to finance necessary investment without undue capital demands 
upon individual countries. But the continued effectiveness of 
industry operations will depend on how well it can cope with the 
strains to which it is currently subjected and on the policies of 
governments in matters intimately affecting world oil trade. 

In this respect, it is of paramount importance that expanded 
opportunities, and improved procedures, should be provided for 
consultation, on critical issues, between the oil companies and their 
home governments. Western policy is closely concerned with 
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PRODUCTION AND REFINERY RUNS OF EIGHT 
INTERNATIONAL OIL COMPANIES, 1960 


(7000 Barrels Daily) 
THER 
UNITED WESTERN EASTERN 





WORLD 
STATES HEMI- HEMI- 
SPHERE SPHERE 
PRODUCTION (a) 
Seandard- OHM.) | uc. S.500s.0 00% 2,514 505 1,338 671 
Royal Dutch/Shell (b) .......... 2,021 396 948 677 
Pisisiusisesees shana e seeks 1,570 402 213 955 
British Petroleum ...........-. 1,520 sie | 1,518 
MS See re 1,352 557 233 562 
Standard Oil of California ....... 988 335 90 562 
BOOOOW ccna cecenecseas reenact 823 259 169 395 
Cie. Francaise des Pétroles....... 378 Ste 2 376 
REFINERY RUNS 
Seandard:OWONA) 6c... hese 2,871 815 1,219 837 
Royal Dutch/Shell ............. 2,549 629c 650d 1,270 
BUD. 5s esc pula teeahs'ss ok une 1,326 675 331 321 
DURE WuGawspanesesh ath euaces 939 572 ——367d——_ 
British Petroleum ............. 894 ‘i 883 
Standard Oil of California ....... 841 —520e 321 
BY és tits nae ra cess eh 759 479 151 129 
Cie. Francaise des Pétroles....... 256 bite eh 256 


Sources : Companies’ annual reports. 

(a) Gross production of crude oil and natural gas liquids. (b) Not including oil 
supplied to Royal Dutch/Shell under long-term agreements. (c) Canada included 
with the United States. (d) No area breakdown outside the United States. 
(e) No area breakdown within the Western Hemisphere. 


developments in all areas where the companies have operating 
responsibilities. Nor is it merely Western oil policy that is in- 
volved. It is essential, therefore, that company decisions be made 
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with full regard for the far-reaching political and economic conse- . 


quences that may be involved. It is equally essential that the 
companies’ position be strengthened and appropriate ways found 
for the companies to consider in concert those broad problems 
that bear on the entire industry’s vital position, without running 
foul of an interpretation of American antitrust laws that in such 
instances might be self-defeating or harmful to the basic interests 
of the tree world. Otherwise the companies cannot be expected 
to carry out their commercial functions effectively, the while acting 
as a buffer between conflicting government interests. 

By 1975, the share of oil in energy consumption outside North 
America, will have increased to over 50 per cent. Petroleum 
products are becoming more and more important in a wide range 
of uses, including essential and strategic industries that have 
hitherto depended on local energy sources. In consequence, the 
economic effects of interruption in the flow of oil become more 
severe ; and there is a risk that this very vulnerability might 
become the target of hostile manceuvre. 


SECURITY OF SUPPLIES 


N the interest of the prosperity of the free world as well as its 
I security, oil operations need to be kept as far as possible on a 
genuinely commercial basis. Should the provision of supplies 
come to be determined more by political than economic or com- 
mercial considerations, the dependability of supplies would be 
seriously impaired. By the same token, the terms under which 
oil can be obtained must not involve economic, commercial, or 
political conditions that would make it impossible for the user 
to accept them. 

Viewed from this perspective, the nations of the free world, and 
especially the industrialised countries, must aim for as balanced 
an energy supply position as possible—drawing on the availability 
of low-cost energy, but promoting the diversification of sources 
that would ensure adequate supplies at reasonable prices over the 
long run. This involves concern both for the security of oil 
imports and for the viability of domestic energy industries. Con- 
suming countries would continue to draw ever increasing quantities 
from the oil resources of the large producing areas, which would 
thus be assured of expanding production and revenues. But con- 
suming countries would also try to avoid an undue measure of 
dependence that would leave them totally vulnerable. 

Maintenance of diversity—and security—in one’s sources of 
energy would likewise provide continuity between present and 
future. By support of diversified oil-producing sources and of 
reasonably economic domestic energy industries, it would ensure 
the maintenance of capacity that could contribute significantly to 
energy requirements over the years ahead. 

There is no simple formula to determine the requirements of 
oil security. However, a general approach might be somewhat as 
follows. If oil supplies were to be interrupted from one or several 
important producing areas, or become subject to unacceptable 
terms, then remaining sources of supply together with extant 
stocks should be capable of sustaining essential activities for a 
prolonged period, until the potential loss of revenue and the 
possible economic and political repercussions had become matters 
of serious concern to the producing country. If this were 
appreciated in advance, any threat of interruption might well be 
avoided ; and if it came to pass, the consuming countries would be 
in a position to withstand it. 

The greatest measure of security undoubtedly rests in the diversi- 
fication of producing areas from which oil supplies can be obtained. 
Here the internationally integrated oil companies contribute very 
considerable diversification through the development of production 
in widespread areas of the world. In their established operations, 
these companies have been singularly successful in meeting 
unexpected increases in demand or disruptions in normal patterns 
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of supply. Recent years have also witnessed a greater emphasis 
on the exploration of new producing areas. And the number of 
companies engaged in the search for oil has increased sharply. If 
these developments have contributed to the present world oil 
surplus, they have also promoted increased diversification of supply 
which in the long run would help to ensure a continued flow of oil. 

Oil policy in the United States is also an important factor bearing 
on the potential security of other oil-importing countries. Import 
restrictions, instituted in July 1957, seem to an American to have 
a two-fold effect. The United States avoids dependence on the 
same sources of supply as go to meet European and other eastern 
hemisphere requirements. And protective measures taken on 
behalf of the American producing industry help to sustain a large 
“resource base.” This represents capacity in being, to which 
other countries could also turn in an emergency, should normal 
sources of supply be disrupted. 

Reasonable provision for ready stocks of crude oil and products 
within consuming countries, as is already the case to a substantial 
extent, also contributes to security. An obvious problem is the 


cost of stockpiling—to provide storage facilities and to carry oil 


inventories. The oil companies themselves are certainly aware 
of the importance of carrying stocks in consuming areas, but 
obviously they cannot be indifferent to the burden which such 
costs impose on their commercial operations. On the other hand, 
consuming industries also have an interest in the ready availability 
of oil supplies ; and national governments too. Under the cir- 
cumstances, stockpiling would properly involve some reasonable 
apportionment of costs among suppliers, users, and governments. 

At the same time, indigenous energy industries would warrant 
support, wherever they can produce under reasonably economic 
conditions. This does not necessarily mean that local fuels need 
everywhere and at all times meet the competitive prices of imported 
energy. In world oil commerce, for example, it has not been the 
case that petroleum requirements were met entirely from lowest- 
cost producing areas. If it had, a few producing areas might have 
pre-empted the world oil trade ; productive capacity elsewhere 
would then have been abandoned, and the search for oil cut back 


TABLE Ill 


ESTIMATED OIL REVENUES*, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 
1950, 1955, AND 1960 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1950 1955 1960 
fran ..Vaseeses venues cde bile sin 45 91 285 
OE. db.kdw SONS awe wEs Seed Fue 15 206 275 
Kuwait ois ccnckscuense thes 12 282 385 
Saudi "Arabia(a) e Rate ecae vey eo 113 275 335 
Veneta ooFk euclidean ccus ee 330 596 865 


* Approximate, including royalties, rents, fees, income taxes, and back payments. 
Taxes on transit operations are also included. 

(a) Includes revenues from the Neutral Zone. 

Sources : United Nations, Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1958-1959 ; 
Alirio A, Parra and Gustavo Escubar, ; Fiscal Obligations of the Venezuelan Petroleum 
Industry ; a paper presented before the Second Arab Petroleum Congress, October 
1960 ; press releases. 


sharply. In the event, the conditions of world oil trade might 
have become subject to a one-sided dependence on the small 
number of producing areas that remained. As a result, and with the 
natural exhaustion of the few producing fields, the trend in oil 
prices might soon have been sharply upward. 

Perhaps the most that can reasonably be expected during these 
difficult times of economic uncertainties and political tensions is 
some sort of uneasy equilibrium among the various conflicting 
interests centering around international oil. This equilibrium would 
be sensitive to developments on all sides, but one hopes that none 
need endanger it. It is true that in the future nothing is apt to 
be as secure as in the past. But the free world can cope with 
uncertainty and a lack of tidiness in world oil affairs, as it must 
in all others. The problem should not be abandoned wholly to 
governments merely because a simple or neat settlement wee 
unlikely. 


WORLD OIL 
There is a tendency now for many countries to secure their own 
interests in this business solely through political devices. What- 
ever the intentions or merits in individual instances, it is important 
to avoid such a proliferation of barriers as would undermine the 
rational allocation of resources and the efficient performance of 





oil operations. It is an unfortunate reality that government inter- 


position in producing countries tends to beget a political reaction - 


in consuming countries, and vice versa. The danger is that every 
oil problem, commercial or otherwise, would tend to become an 
intergovernmental affair, or subject to a tug-of-war between political 
blocks, or an issue in the East/West struggle. 


LESSONS OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


HAT may be called for is not so much a solution to the diffi- 
culties of the moment as comprehension of underlying 
realities. One is the basic and continuing interdependence of all 
parties to the world oil trade. There is a real danger that a few pro- 
ducing countries, because they have physical control over huge 
resources, might believe that they have special power over the world 
oil equation. In fact, producing countries depend to an extraordi- 
nary extent upon the countries that are their major customers, and 
upon the companies that are responsible for the development of 
their resources and the marketing of their production. In the Middle 
East, for example, government oil revenues have risen from less 
than $200 million to about $1.3 billion a year in the past decade. 
On the other hand, importing countries likewise depend on the 
major producing areas for the energy that is essential to their 


_ continued prosperity 
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Inevitably there will be marked changes in world oil arrange- _ 


ments, through the renegotiation of concessions or different ap- 
proaches in new agreements. But the recognition of interdepen- 
dence should prevent either side from asking too much, or attempt- 
ing to achieve its ends through unilateral action. And whatever 
new arrangements might evolve, they must not destroy the incen- 
tives for continued investment ; they must' provide for reasonable 
stability of operations ; and they must assure the companies of 
sufficient managerial control for the planning and co-ordination 
of their world-wide responsibilities toward producing as well as 
importing countries. 

But while the difficulties of the present are substantial, the pro- 
spects for the future are impressive. As noted earlier, oil con- 
sumption in the free world could reach almost 2 billion tons 
by 1975 of which more than half would be in the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Over the fifteen years, eastern hemisphere production 
could aggregate almost 10 billion tons—to meet the area’s own 
needs and to fill the import requirements of the western hemi- 
sphere. The oil resources should be available to meet these rapidly 
rising requirements. But great investment will be needed. 

It is precisely here that the international oil industry will have 
to play a pivotal role. In consideration of demand among all 
oil-consuming countries, it will have to provide for increasing 
production in existing areas and maintain exploration in widely 
scattered regons. In anticipation of future demand, it must plan 
now to provide the necessary facilities. To do these, the industry 
must be left with reasonable freedom to plan its investments and 
to manage its affairs. If nationalistic, political and “cold war” 
pressures tear our world asunder, the international oil company can 
hardly remain alone as a cohesive and constructive world-wide 
enterprise. Given a modicum of law and order, the industry will 
be able to function in a rapidly changing world ; though many 
of the changes may not be easy or attractive. But in any rational 
evaluation of future prospects, its contribution should be: no less 
essential than in the past. And a period of huge expansion in oil 
demand and production should offer untold opportunities to all 
if only industry and governments can tackle constructively with 
the problems of transition. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY ‘BLUE STREAK’ FOR EUROPEAN SATELLITES 
Blue Streak will be the first stage booster to put satellites into orbit around the 





-earth for the European Space Programme e Blue Streak, powered by two 


Rolls-Royce RZ.2 rocket motors has been developed and produced by de Havilland, 
a member company of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. The vast aircraft, electronic and 
industrial engineering capacity of the Hawker Siddeley Group is now at Europe's 
disposal to speed the practical formation of the new European Aerospace Industry. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


18 St. James's Square, London S.W.1 
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Should Gas Be Nationalised ? 


speculate whether, and how soon, a Conservative 

government would have to nationalise the British gas 
industry. Now it looks as if this one may have to, and soon. 
“ Nationalise,” in this context, means just what it says: make 
national. What the Labour government did in 1948 was to 
concentrate a huddle of big and little gas undertakings, 
owned privately or municipally, into twelve biggish, regional, 
publicly-owned businesses. But to outsiders it has been 
growing steadily more obvious for years that certain of the 
things this industry needed to do to survive in a competitive 
fuel economy—the only “ growth elements,” indeed, that 
offer much hope for its future development—would have to 
be planned and organised, at least, on a national scale. By 
1960, even the gas industry—or most of it—had come to 
accept this. But how ? 

That is the question to which the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries addressed itself at the conclusion of 
an eight-month look at this industry, upon which it reported 
this week. It did not take this committee, which has become 
in the last four. years so much more effective an instrument 
of Parliament than anyone would have predicted from its 
beginnings, long to appreciate that “‘ the present structure of 
the industry is not suitable for developing and establishing 
large-scale production and distribution facilities,’ or the 
teasons why: 

It is clear that recent technological advance has brought the 
gas industry to a position which was not envisaged in the Gas 
Act, 1948. The emphasis of that Act was on the independence 
of Area Boards ; technologically, the emphasis today is on their 
inter-dependence. To make gas more cheaply, to store and 
transmit it more cheaply, require collective action of some kind. 

The technological changes involved have often been discussed 
at some length in these columns* ; but the briefest outline 
of them is necessary, in that decisions about them are integral 
to decisions about the structure of the industry. 

The two significant technological developments in the 
supply of gas that are now impending, as alternatives or in 
conjunction, for this industry, are the import of methane and 
the development of complete gasification of non-coking coals, 
primarily by the Lurgi process. The development in storage 
is the utilisation of underground cavities and structures 
for the storage of gas in great volumes, which would 
allow a steady, base-load supply of cheap gas to be married 


= several years it has been a matter of interest to 


* For instance, in “ Choosing Cheaper Gas ” The Economist, December 
10th and 17th, 1960. 


with the industry’s fluctuating annual demand. The develop- 
ment in transmission would be the movement of gas over 
distances that are relatively long for this country along pipe- 
lines or mains at high pressure. To offer really cheap 
delivered prices, methane would need to be imported and/or 
Lurgi gas produced in volumes too great for any single 
regional board to assimilate into its regular supplies alone. 
The places where underground caverns happen to be bear no 
necessary relation to where the largest volumes of gas happen 
to be saleable. Long-distance transmission of gas over a 
“* national grid ” is only an economic proposition at high pres- 
sures, so that even a cheap, large-scale source of gas at low 
pressure would incur the extra costs of compression if it had 
to travel this far. But this transmission requirement would fit 
in neatly with methane from the reforming plant where it 
might be converted into town gas or Lurgi gas from the 
gasifier, both of which come in any case at high pressures. 


T’ is probably true, as the Ministry of Power argued to the 

select committee, that neither the industry’s decentra- 
lised structure of twelve economically responsible boards and 
a kind of loose confederation at the top, the Gas Council, 
nor the terms of the Gas Act of 1948, would formally quite 
preclude joint operations on a scale broader than any one 
board. But the select committee, considering the practical 
difficulty of getting a number of independent chairmen to 
fall in with the lead of 'a council of limited powers, concludes : 
“While the existing statutory powers may in theory be 
adequate, in practice they are not so.” Anyone who in recent 
years has watched the slow awakening of most of this industry 
to its predicament as well as to its technical possibilities, 
under the prodding of its few zealots, must have the same 
feeling. For these technical developments are by no means 
further advances in a steady progression ; they are opportuni- 
ties for the gas industry to escape from traditional technology 
at the end of its tether. Carbonisation plant makes coke as 
well as gas ; demand for coke is probably in secular decline, 
and in any case its high costs of transport preclude the con- 
centration of production into really large plants that might reap 
significant further economies of scale. That has left carboni- 
sation, an extremely highly-capitalised process, unable to 
escape the full inflation of plant prices ; and these have now 
risen to a level that makes replacement of existing plant hardly 


economic without increasing the price of gas in a market 
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where the fuel costs too much already. Getting the industry 
to realise this has been a long business. It is true that on 
one positive development, the import of methane, it has not 
moved so slowly. But this was because the whole methane 
project is in the hands of certain of the zealots of the 
industry—whose problem of replacing plant that is on the 


verge of falling down is perhaps bigger than anyone else’s — 


in the industry. 

The select committee reckons that there are three possible 
ways of developing these new large-scale forms of gas tech- 
nology, which are probably the industry’s only hopes for the 
future, though possibly quite bright ones. First, leave the 
present structure of the industry unchanged. Seven area 


boards have after all accepted the methane scheme. Cannot — 


they be trusted to show the same “spirit of collective 
co-operation ” again ? The select committee agrees with the 
Gas Council (or at least, presumably again, with its chairman, 
who appears to have given a marathon performance with 
evidence) that the Council as is cannot. 

A second possibility is to harden the Gas Council, the 
existing soft centre of the industry, with fresh powers, and 
give it the job of new large-scale development. This, 
apparently, was what the council itself proposed to the 
Ministry in July last year. What it wanted were powers. to 
manufacture and supply gas. These powers would be per- 
missive, and used only in cases that the council could justify 
to the Minister, but, on the other hand, before approving any 
proposal to manufacture gas by an area board wishing to 
make its own gas rather than take the council’s grid gas, the 
miaister “‘ would have to take into account the Gas Council’s 
views.” Area board chairmen had agreed to this proposal to 
give the council coercive power—though some of them, to the 
select committee, voiced subsequent doubts. 


i ges third possibility, which the select committee appears 
itself to have suggested to the industry’s witnesses, would 
be that 


a thirteenth board should be set up to develop and carry out the 
large-scale manufacture of cheaper gas which would then be 
sold to all or some of the Area Boards. 


This would become eventually, though not tei the outset, 
analogous to the position of the Central Electricity Generating 
Board and the Electricity Council. For quite a long time the 
area boards would go on operating their existing plant them- 
selves. As this wore out and the base load of demand was 
taken over by cheaper gas from a national grid, area manu- 
facture of gas might be reduced to peak load supplies from 
old or specially-designed plant ; or possibly to the manufacture 
of gas (for enrichment with methane or not) by other methods 
than Lurgi, such as the reforming of naphtha, which if 
economically competitive might well be so on a smaller scale. 


Gradually the area boards would become to a much larger — 


extent what they are in electricity supply—tretailers of a fuel 
they buy wholesale. 

This third way of giving the gas industry the new tech- 
nology it needs is the one that the select committee, albeit 
somewhat tentatively, would choose. It thinks there would 
be an advantage in having a board with responsibility for 
production and distribution on a national scale but no other 
responsibilities, leaving it single-minded to apply the drive 
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that has been so notably lacking in pushing on development 
of the Lurgi process. It also thinks there would be an 
advantage in leaving the Gas Council impartial and 
disinterested in any conflict between large-scale production 
and area board production. It is worth adding that 
putting this responsibility for large-scale manufacture and 
transmission at the centre would put steadily increasing 
power there. Whether this power could properly be 
exercised by a council of a few full-time members surrounded 
by ex-officio members from their somewhat subordinate 
customers—something like the old Central Electricity 
Authority ?—is doubtful. Admittedly, we have not yet had 
enough experience of the alternative formula under which a 
collective council oversees a generating and transmission 
board plus its retail customer boards, in electricity, to judge 
it properly. But at least it offers the possibility that a higher 
body can hold the balance. 


The argument for centralising this echoes for the 
new processes, to the select committee and the onlooker, arises 
basically from the feeling that impetus needs to be put behind 
getting them from controversy to operating reality, which 
certainly has not happened with the development of coal 
gasification. The committee’s report paints a depressing 
picture of delays, indecision, changes of mind and pace. The 
impetus, indeed, will probably be needed—if development 
of both these lines of advance is to go on—primarily in the 
next few years, “from ideas to ironmongery.” For methane, 
this has already been given by the North Thames Gas Board, 
backed by the great technical capacity of the oil industry. 
And once methane got on the move, at least, one would not 
have to worry about continued impetus: the oil industry 
could be trusted to keep its distributors technically up to the 
mark. Coldbloodedly, one could say that if the intention were 
simply to go for reformed methane, and to drop Lurgi develop- 
ment, that is to say, the immediate need for a new body to 
push on would be less strong, and the question of ownership 
of reforming plants, if not of the transmission grid, might 
possibly wait. 


The Gas Council insists, however, whether the Coal Board 
believes it or not, that it does not wish simply to take methane, 
reformed and perhaps later straight, as a single source of cheap 
gas. It says it does want to develop Lurgi, for enrichment 
with methane, if this is economic. If that is so—and if that 
is the way that the Minister’s decision on these matters should 
oblige it at least to start going—then the case for a new body 
to push on development of all the chosen large-scale tech- 
niques, and probably for one independent of the Gas Council, 
becomes that much stronger. For most of the top people in 
the arguments about Lurgi and methane have become far 
too polarised in judgment or prejudice one way or the other. 
If the technical decision is for or includes Lurgi, enriched 
with methane or some cheaper hydrocarbon, there will be a 
need for some new protagonist committed only to develop 
cheaper gas quickly, by whatever route the Government points 
out. Whether such a body could usefully be made purely a 
department responsible to a council several of whose members 
are now almost emotionally opposed to further development 
with coal is doubtful. To quite a considerable degree, there- 
fore, the new structure that one would choose for this industry 
will depend on the basic decisions that have to be taken about 
its technology. But that is as it should be. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


How Strict a Scrutiny ? 


We the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced as part of his July 
measures a “ more severe” test of invest- 
ment projects in non-sterling countries, he 
said that this would require 


clear and commensurate benefits to United 

Kingdom export earnings and to the 

balance of payments. 

The next day Mr Anthony Barber, Econo- 
mic Secretary to the Treasury, stiffened 
this by adding “in the short-term” ; and 
press comment this week. has suggested that 
the Treasury is in fact interpreting this 
criterion so narrowly that virtually the only 
projects that will meet the new test are 
those directly related to export promotion. 
The Treasury, for its part, stands pat on its 
spokesmen’s words, and emphasises that 
these mean what they say. They do not in- 
volve anything like a general ban on over- 
seas factory projects ; “short-term” does 
not necessarily mean twelve to eighteen 
months, and the long-term considerations in 
each case will not be disregarded. The 
change is one of emphasis: the prospect of 
getting something back soon in current 
earnings, whether through exports or 
remitted income, is being given consider- 
ably greater weight than before. 

What is still unclear is whether the 
Treasury is proposing a major change of 
policy—a “ pause” in overseas investment 
as well as wages—or whether, as most 
people took Mr Lloyd to mean, the tighten- 
ing in official scrutiny will affect only the 
marginal proposition, rather than the 
general run. Like most aspects of the new 
policy this has been very poorly explained 
to the public. The point needs to be 
cleared up. 

This is a sphere in which supposed 
toughness could have odd and undesirable 
results. For one thing, no similar controls 
apply to investment in the sterling area. It 
is true that in recent years political in- 
fluences have themselves acted as a forceful 
deterrent ; the City no longer seeks to 
circumvent the credit squeeze by putting 
money into Rhodesia. At the same time, 
however, Britain is sending growing 
amounts to sterling countries through 
Government loans and grants, which how- 
ever desirable they may be on political and 
humanitarian -grounds yield precious little 
return financially. A general curb on in- 
vestment projects in non-sterling countries 
that business firms judge profitable would 
therefore almost certainly reduce still 
further the average rate of return that 
Britain gets on its overseas capital outgoings 
as a whole ; while Treasury officials would 
hardly claim that they are in a position to 


apply a selective curb in any scientific way. 

There is much more sense in present 
official efforts to get more income back from 
existing investments: exchange control 
officials from the Bank of England have 
been renewing old contacts in the past week 
or so. But here too there is no control on 
investments in the sterling area; while it 
is anomalous, to say the least, that present 
tax legislation actually puts a penalty on 
distribution. There is a further point. 
Restrictions on direct investment in Euro- 
pean countries—and it is these countries 
that are attracting most attention at present 
—could not be maintained without a special 
dispensatoin if Britain signed the Treaty of 
Rome. Possibly the Treasury feels that 
this need not get in the way of an interim 
pause. But a break in the policy of freer 
movement of this kind of capital, which has 
proceeded steadily over the past few years 
and would be bound to proceed further if 
Britain joins the common market, would 
make little sense. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt-Edged Recovery 


HE London stock markets have become 
quieter and steadier this week follow- 
ing the gyrations of the previous fortnight. 
The sudden inflation of equity prices and 
further marking down of gilt-edged that 
took place on the two days following the 
enactment of the trustee bill can now be 
clearly seen as a momentary aberration. The 
subsequent recovery in gilt-edged has con- 
tinued this week, though partly under the 
influence of Berlin the volume of buying has 
been smaller than in the previous week, 
when the government broker was able to 
resume his funding sales in a big way. Sell- 
ing by trustees has continued, but not on a 
scale sufficient to upset the market. 

Indeed it has been considerably less than 
many people had reckoned on, and the bears 
have been squeezed. Institutions that had 
held off the market in the hope of seeing 
prices go still lower have now stepped in to 
buy, and personal investors have also come 
in as buyers, especially at the short end of 
the market. As the tabulation on page 735 
shows, short bonds now offer outstandingly 
attractive yields, with little risk of deprecia- 
tion. More venturesome investors have been 
prepared to put their money into irredeem- 
ables again, and War Loan has edged up to 
53—its net price of 52} comparing with the 
all time low point of 49% on August 4th. 





There are indications that the government 
intends to apply its new measures more 
toughly than some sceptics first thought 
likely, and this influence should tend to 
favour gilt-edged in relation to equities. 
Much still needs to be proved before the 
gilt-edged prospect is assured. The govern- 
ment must go through with a tough policy, 
not merely proclaim it. It must consolidate 
foreign confidence in sterling and before 
long there must be a significant rise in 
exports. Even if all this happens, the inves- 
tor in gilt-edged is likely to have his nerves 
tried in coming months by outcries over 
Berlin abroad and strikes at home. On 
balance, at the least, more investors are now 
likely to agree that there is once again a 
place for gilt-edged in their portfolio. 


Impact of New Issues 


HE Berlin crisis gave equities a knock 

after the weekend but it was only a 
slight one, not least because equities had 
fallen. sharply the week before on more 
sober assessments of the state of the 
British economy. The growth in inter- 
national tension, however, has not been 
minimised in Throgmorton Street. The 
underwriters of the convertible debenture 
issue by Courage Barclay and Simonds have 
taken it seriously enough to introduce a war 
risk clause. Such clauses were common 
before the war but have not since been 
greatly used, except at the time of the 
Korean crisis ; they give the underwriters 
the right to cancel their obligations if in 
their opinion international conditions have 
deteriorated so far as to involve the risk: of 
an imminent outbreak of hostilities. 
Another effect of the Berlin crisis has been 
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the reduction in the volume of business in 
the industrial market, where in the middle 
of the week a small amount of buying, 
including a little by trustees, pushed enquiry 
prices up slightly. 

One reason for caution is the knowledge 
that as a result of the Chancellor’s measures 
new issues will press even more heavily 
upon the market. The failure of the big 
rights issue by Colvilles of 5,324,906 
ordinary shares at §7s. 6d. each, of which 
nearly 85 per cent was left with the under- 
writers, illustrates the pressure that is 
building up on investible funds and, as it 
leaves the underwriters with so much stock 
in their hands, it may contribute to further 
failures unless the terms of future issues 
are made even more generous to the lenders. 
The borrowers have to find ways of making 
their issues attractive while trying to limit 
their liabilities as much as they can. 
Courage Barclay and Simonds has chosen 
this course for funding its bank loans of 
£6.1 million, largely raised to pay for 
Bristol Brewery Georges. CBS proposes to 
raise nearly £7.5 million by offering a 
6} per cent convertible debenture, 1976-81, 
at 99. On a straightforward debenture 
issue the coupon would not be high enough 
to attract full subscription and the carrot 
is the terms of the conversion, which give 
the debenture holders the right to convert 
into ordinary shares at a price equivalent 
to 61s. 1od. in 1963, 63s. rod. in 1964 and 
66s. in 1965. By the time the rights are 
exercisable, many of the benefits of integra- 
tion within this brewing group should be 
apparent and so, too, should be the degree 
of initial success attending the “Harp” 
lager venture in which CBS is participating. 
But this looks some way ahead and, in 
marking the CBS shares down by 4s. to 
57s., the market was more conscious of 
the immediate fact that CBS will have more 
permanent capital to service. 


PUBLIC INDUSTRIES 


The Rate for the Man 


HILE one nationalised industry is 

losing one of its senior men to 
private industry, another has managed to 
make a catch the other way. The common 
factor in this week’s bout of management 
trading has been willingness to pay the 
right price. What the Coal Board was pay- 
ing Mr Henry Longden, who is leaving the 
chairmanship of the board’s west midlands 
division at the end of next month to become 
deputy chairman and chief executive of the 
Cementation Company (which sinks a lot of 
the board’s new pit shafts), has never been 
disclosed. The board, whose own members 
are appointed by the Minister of Power at 
salaries that are fixed by him and published, 
has complete freedom in appointing its own 
divisional board members. But there is 
apparently a practical limit. Lord Robens, 
commenting upon Mr Longden’s resigna- 
tion, said that the terms offered by Cemen- 
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tation were “such that the Coal Board 
could not match them.” 

For the only one of this week’s three new 
appointments to the Transport Commission 
(and eventually to the British Railways 
Board) that involves any real poaching from 
private industry, the Minister of Transport 
has got away with the minimum rate pos- 
sible. Mr P. H. Shirley, at present Chair- 
man of Batchelors Foods, in the Unilever 
group, is to be paid £12,000 a year “to 
place him in the same financial position ” 
during his period of secondment which at 
present will be five years. Thus Mr Shirley, 
who is now 48, will retain his Unilever 
pension rights in the same way that 
Dr Beeching’s status for a pension from 
Imperial Chemical Industries has been pre- 
served. The second new appointment to 
the commission is of a man who, at the age 
of 52, had already retired. Until May 1960 
Mr L. H. Williams was managing director 
of Shell Chemical ; he was then transferred 
to Shell International Chemical for an 
appointment that apparently did not 
materialise and last month resigned “ by 
mutual agreement” on a pension boosted 
by nearly twenty years of overseas service 
with Shell. On the commission he will 
receive the basic rate for full time members 
of £7,500 a year. The third appointment is 
the promotion of Sir Philip Warter from 
part-time chairman of the Southern region 
and part-time member of the commission 
to be Sir John Benstead’s successor as 
deputy-chairman under Dr Beeching—also 
a part-time post as he will remain as chair- 
man of Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion. But his salary from the railways will 
go up from £2,000 a year to £6,000, com- 
pared with the £8,000 Sir John Benstead 
has been receiving. 


Ministers and the Law 


N what is to some degree an aside from 
the main argument of its report on the 
gas industry (which is discussed in an article 
beginning on page 731), the Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalised Industries this week 
returns to one of its recurrent complaints, 
and takes issue with one significant detail 
of the government’s new policy towards 
nationalised industries. It agrees with the 
broad purpose and method of that policy, 
as set out in a White Paper* early this year 
—that each board should be set an indi- 
vidual “ target” rate of return on capital 
which it would be required to earn as an 
average over five-year periods. But it notes 
acidly that this white paper’s reference to 
the informal control that the ministers con- 
cerned exercise over these industries’ prices 
“appears to admit that governments have 
always acted beyond the statute” and to 
suggest that they should go on doing so. 
The white paper did confirm that the 
industries concerned had the right to publish 
—later, in their annual reports—details of 
cases where the Minister had overruled 
them on price changes, putting the responsi- 





* The Financial and Economic Obligations of 
the Nationalised Industries. Cmnd. 1337, 1961. 
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bility back to the ministry where it belongs. 
The select committee comments 
But until the matter is made public there 
would be no knowledge of where the re- 
sponsibility lay, and Parliament would have 
no basis on which to question the Minister. 
How generally, indeed, does the fact and 
result of the intervention—which for 


example in 1958-59 and 1959-60 put one 


gas board that would have made a profit 
into the red, and reduced the degree of self- 
financing of investment that another had 
intended to achieve—ever get known ? 
The select committee, which has been a 
strong critic of this kind of underhand inter- 
vention ever since it began reporting on the 
public industries, is not satisfied. It suggests 
that a written statement of any ministerial 
intervention on tariffs should be laid before 
Parliament at the time it is made. Secondly, 
as soon as possible “ an amending Gas Bill ” 
(and by implication amending bills for the 
other public industries) should be intro- 


_duced, giving the Minister the statutory 


power to intervene as he in practice, out- 
side the law, does intervene already. There 
may be a case for giving ministers an ulti- 
mate right of veto over price changes in 
these publicly-owned industries. There is 
no case for allowing them to do so without 
regard to the statutes. 


OUTPUT 
An Increase Observed 


2 our 6 output, as measured by the 
official figures, has moved up a little 
since Easter. But only by a little. For the 
second quarter as a whole the increase, 
allowing for seasonal differences, was just 
over one per cent above the volume of pro- 
duction in the first three months of 1961 
and in the three previous quarters of no 
change. By June industrial production was 
almost two per cent higher. Clearly the rise 
in personal and government spending, the 
pick up of exports, and the sustained high 
rate of investment earlier this year has now 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1954= 100) 
Unadjusted Seasonally 
Corrected 
1960 1961 1960 196 
January ..... 120 120 119 120 
February.... 123 125 119 121 
March ...... 126 126 120 121 
April ....... 120 123 121 122 
EY et whorls 125 zz + 121 122 
er 119 126 120 123 
POLES: 109 120 
August...... 104 121 
September .. 123 121 
October .... 127 121 
November .. 127 120 
December .. 120 121 


made some mark at the factory. Output 
among the engineering industries. ~s¢ 
rather faster at the beginning of the 
summer, partly reflecting a higher tempo of 
work by some electrical capital and con- 
sumer goods manufacturers and probably 
also under the impact of larger orders for 
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intermediate supplies from the motor firms. 
Car output has picked up quite sharply. 
Some of the “‘ soft ” consumer trades, such 
as textiles, were also doing a little better. 
The more important question, however, 
is what will be the trend of output in coming 
months? Consumer spending appeared set 
on a somewhat slower rate of growth 
before last month’s increase in excise and 
customs duties (and the momentary splurge 
of anticipatory buying that induced). But 
investment in plant and machinery, though 
possibly not in new buildings, remains 
buoyant. Government and other public 
sector expenditure of all kinds is under 
renewed restraint. The course of exports 
remains to be discovered. Basically the 
answer may still hinge upon future trends 
in stocks. There are signs that some retail 
stocks are in better balance, cars for 
instance but certainly not refrigerators. At 
the other end of the line, however, steel 
users have been reducing their holdings. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Back in: Surplus ? 


as monthly figures of Britain’s overseas 
trade shipments, which all this year 
have been closely watched by the stock 
markets as well as the exchange markets, 
once again show little decisive movement. 
The July returns suggest that exports, after 
their modest lift at the beginning of this 
year, have since then run about level, while 
the decline in imports from their peak at 
the end of 1960 has continued, though at a 
modest pace. The balance of trade in July 
was in fact less favourable than in June, but 
exports in that month were somewhat 
swollen by left-overs from the latest of 
London’s dock strikes. Even so it is a little 
disappointing that the seasonally adjusted 
figure calculated by the Board of Trade 
dropped on the month by as much as £24 


735 
million, to £307 million. The combined 
total for May, June and July was just one 
half per cent above that for the previous 

UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(Seasonally adjusted. £ million per month) 
Exports heaewe Imports 


fob cif 

1960 2nd quarter 295 8 375 
3rd ie 290 13 38S 

4th $3 295 12 390 

1961 Ist quarter 309 12 385 
2nd i 306 13 362 

1961 February .. 307 it 383 
arch .... 301 - 12 375 

April ..... 306 12 354 

May . 282 13 365 
June...... 331 iS 367 
tele: a2 307 16 354 
January-july* 308 13 371 


* Provisional 


three months, while imports fell by 2} per 
cent over the same period. 

The apparent trade deficit in July as 
shown by these figures was £31 million ; 





Savers’ 


HE increase in Bank rate to 7 per cent 

has produced marked changes in the 
relationships between returns offered by 
different fixed-interest investments; now 
that the new rates are more settled, a critical 
review is worthwhile of where one’s savings 
are placed. In general the rates are above 
the levels prevailing after September, 1957, 
when Bank rate was last at 7 per cent. 
There are two exceptions—the savings 
banks’ deposit rate, which never changes 
from 24 per cent ; and the deposit rates of 
the finance houses, which were in the region 
of 83 per cent in 1957 when the houses 
lacked the associations with the clearing 
banks that most of them now enjoy. 


Choice 


The increases in interest rates have, how- 
ever, largely by-passed the traditional open- 
ings available to the small saver (shown in 
the top half of the table): as frequently 
happens when money is very tight, the 
dramatic increases have been for big lines of 
money. Only the clearing banks’ deposit 
rate has increased in line with Bank rate, 
and this rate, which in modern times has 
usually been uncompetitive, now offers a 
return of 5 per cent—which to the saver 
who pays little or no income tax is among 
the most attractive rates available. For these 
truly “ small ” savers the returns offered by 
the National Savings movement and the 
building societies now compare unfavour- 








Grossed- 
Rate up Holding 
of allowing Maxi- Mini- 
interest for tax mum mum 
at 7s. 9d. 2 
Per cent Per cent 
Post Office Savings Bank ..... 2!'2 4lig* 5,000 wie es SAVINGS 64/67 
Trustee Savings Bank ........ 2'2 4lig* 5,000 Grossed up’ 
, oan eee dept.** = a "on 
avings Certificates.......... 316 78 

(Held for over 7 years) HIRE a pane 
Defence Bonds ............. 5 55et 5,000 100 pper rungs 

(3 months’ notice) 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate .. 5 5 

(Seven days’ notice) 
Building Society shares :— 

Rates as from October !|.... 334 6's 5,000 
ia gece’ Certificates] ... 3! 52332 Ken reo 

ire purchase companies :— 

Three months’ notice ..... 6-8 6-8 \ 100- TREASURY BILLS 

Six months’ notice........ 7-8'4 7-8', 5,000 
Local Authorities :— DIRECT LOANS TO LOCAL 

TWHINE Geach sic weveds 7 7 eet AUTHORITIES 

Seven days ee ee 7's 7's eee f 20 000 BUILDING SOCIETIES 

Two to five year mortgage...  7'4—'2 Tha! Sash te ’ 

Publicly advertised loans ... 6!'4—'2 6l4—'2 50-500 
Trengary DUM scdesctpasscws 62732 62732 5,000¢ TAX RESERVE CERTIFICATES 

(On interest rate basis) DEFENCE BONDS 
Gilt-edged :— 

: per cent cual ent “ a } va 

'> per cent Savings os 1939 7 ; nom. 
3!) per cent War Loan ..... 6253> 62532 ; BANK DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


* The first £15 of interest is free of tax. 
in an ordinary account. 
ment of 3 per cent after seven years. 


§ Redemption yields. 
against tax dues. 


** Only after balance of £50 
+ Allowing for the tax free redemption pay- 
tMinimum direct tender is 
£50,000, but a bank will supply customers with individual bills of £5,000. 
l| Interest credited for maximum of two years 


i} POSB AND TRUSTEE 
- SAVINGS BANK 





ably: but it is a fair point that the terms of 
savings certificates were also unchanged 
when Bank rate was reduced to 4 per cent 
at the end of 1958. 

The picture is very different for people 
who pay tax at the standard rate and benefit 
from the tax-free or tax-paid facilities. The 
effective returns to them are shown in the 
second column of the table and in the chart. 
The most attractive are those offered by the 
hire purchase companies and by local 
authority mortgages. Rates of 8 per cent 
plus on hire purchase deposits, however, are 
usually limited to balances in the region of 
£5,000: the man with {100 to deposit 
could not expect more than 6-7 per cent. 
And the London mortgage market is un- 
likely to look at placings of less than about 
£20,000. For the small man the best open- 
ing is the direct loan to a local authority, 
offering rates of 63-64 per cent for periods 
of two to.ten years, and the large movement 
of funds in this direction in the past two 
weeks suggests that the small saver is not as 
unsophisticated as is sometimes alleged. 

The highest effective rates for the taxpayer 
are obtainable from short-term marketable 
securities ; the 2} per cent Savings Bonds 
1964-67 now offers a grossed-up redemption 
yield of 8% per cent. The effective rates 
are still higher for the surtax payer—though 
the. budget reliefs have in most cases reduced 
the marginal surtax rate on unearned income 
too. The reduction in the number of surtax 
payers may also limit the demand for tax 
reserve certificates, the rate for which was 
raised from 3 per cent to 34 per cent tax- 
free this week. 

Investors who dispose of sizeable sums 
now enjoy unprecedented opportunities— 
and they are increasingly aware of them. 
Having discovered Treasury bills a few years 
ago they are now moving into the local 
authority mortgage market in a big way, and 
in the past two weeks rates in this market 
have eased from 74-73 per cent to 7-74 per 
cent. 
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and since distortions such as the uneven 
valuation of imports and exports swell the 
debit items by as much as £40 million a 
month compared with the Treasury’s pay- 
ments figures, there appears to have been 
a true balance on the right side in July. In 
the first seven months of the year as a whole 
however the crude deficit was £50 million, 
which implies a deficit even on the true 
basis. A few years ago this would still not 
have been inconsistent with a surplus on 
current payments as a whole, but the dis- 
appearance of net invisible income has now 
shifted the whole burden on to merchandise 
trade. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Not Only Berlin 


f &- recovery in sterling that proceeded 
almost without interruption in the 
fortnight following the Chancellor’s econo- 
mic statement on July 25th has been 
checked in the past week. Anxieties over 
Berlin have certainly been an important 
influence ; but they are not the only reason 
for the markets’ caution. The July measures 
were generally regarded as a step in the 
right direction, but as no more than that ; 
judgment on their ultimate~efficacy has 
mostly been withheld, abroad as well as at 
home, until the wages issue is put to the 
test, 

The limited restoration of confidence was 
sufficient to encourage dealers to cover their 
very short (i.e. speculative) positions in 
sterling, but now that this first flush is over 
the underlying hesitations are becoming 
more apparent, The general mood is still 
quite different from what it was before the 
measures were announced, But for the 
time being confidence in sterling might be 
said to be in neutral rather than positively 
favourable, 

The gathering crisis over Berlin has 
naturally thrown its shadow over the 
financial markets as a whole, though the 
effect has generally been to reduce the 
volume of business rather than cause sharp 
price movements. Some funds have moved 
out of Germany, mainly to Switzerland and 
Italy—seeking a refuge from both the 
nuclear bomb and the stresses of the gold 
exchange standard nowadays poses some 
pretty problems for the fearful—but the 
movements have probably been smaller 
than in previous weeks. These outflows 
have turned the tide of the Bundesbank’s 
exchange reserves, which showed a fall of 
some DM 700 million in the four weeks to 
August 7th. The bank has now suspended 
its free facilities to German banks for for- 
ward swap operations in dollars, and is mak- 
ing a charge of one quarter of one per cent. 

At the same time some German banks 
still see the threat to Berlin as a reason to 
sell sterling, and on Tuesday the Bank of 
England appears to have sold some dollars 
to prevent the rate from falling below its 
parity of $2.80. The volume of selling was 
relatively small however and on Wednesday 
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sterling came in demand on a thin market, 
and rose to $2.80}. The US dollar, while 
it has been relatively strong at Frankfurt, 
has fallen to its lower support point of 4.313 
in Zurich, though the Swiss National Bank 
has not had to take in large amounts. 
Demand for gold coins and gold bars in 
Zurich has received some stimulus, and in 
London the dollar price of gold has edged 
up to $35.16, but demand has if anything 
been rather less than in earlier weeks. 
Repayments by the Bank of England under 
the Basle arrangements are expected in the 
next week. 


OVERSEAS AVIATION 


Flying into Trouble 


HE collapse of a small charter airline, 
Overseas Aviation (C.I.) Ltd, this 
week has set other small airlines wondering 
whether their suppliers may become less 
generous with their credit now than they 
have been in the past. Just how generous 
they have been to small airlines can be 
guessed from the debts of Overseas Aviation 
(C.L) Ltd, which ran up bills* of about 
£250,000 each with Rolls-Royce and British 
Petroleum before both companies cut off its 
supplies, so grounding the company’s air- 
craft and effectively putting it out of busi- 
ness. The only unique feature was that un- 
like most airlines, this company does not 
own the aircraft it flies and could not, there- 
fore, offer its fleet as security for its debts. 
These aircraft belong to a quite separate 
company, Overseas Aviation, which is not 
an airline, which unlike Overseas Aviation 
(C.I.) Ltd, is registered in this country and 
not in the Channel Islands, and which hires 
out the fleet for the charter airline to 
operate. This aircraft-owning company has 
only recently made a big purchase from 
Canada of Trans-Canada Airlines’ old fleet 
of piston-engined Canadairs and now owns 
about 40 assorted. vintage machines. These 
facts about the ownership of the aircraft 
were presumably known to the two sup- 
pliers when they advanced credit. 

The oil companies usually give small air- 
lines a month to pay their bills, but it may 
take much longer than this to prepare the 
invoice. Fuel taken on abroad for the 
journey home is supplied against an inter- 
national credit card given to the airline by 
its domestic fuel supplier. It may take up 
to two months before the domestic supplier 
(in this case, BP) gets notification from the 
foreign oil companies of how much fuel they 
have supplied, so it is not unusual for an 
airline to get an effective three months’ 
credit, measured from the date the oil was 
pumped into its tanks. During the busy 
summer months quite a small airline can 
easily run up fuel bills well in excess of 
£100,000 in this way while still paying its 
bills on the dot. Even if they wished, the 
oil companies could not avoid giving this 
kind of credit. By the time belated warn- 
ing signals do appear, the airline usually 
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owes so much to its suppliers that for oil 
or for spare parts they are tempted to keep 
up deliveries in the hope of future profits 
rather than cutting them off, forcing the 
company into liquidation and cutting what 
by this time are very substantial losses. In 
the case of Overseas Aviation (C.I.) Ltd, 
which has expanded rapidly during the past 
two years, the aircraft it was using may have 
cost too much to fly to show a profit in the 
highly competitive holiday tour business in 
which it operated however much traffic was 
carried. 


The Independents 


Oa AVIATION (C.I.) Ltd was not 
one of the 18 independent airlines 
that are licensed to fly regular scheduled 
services although it had applied for a licence 
and had suggested that it might put 
Viscounts, Vanguards and even Trident jets 
on these routes. Excluding this company, 
there are perhaps 23 privately-owned air- 
lines in Britain and another 25 or so crop- 
spraying and air taxi companies. Some of 
these own a single aircraft only, occasion- 
ally as old as a Rapide biplane, others are 
better and more ambitiously equipped and 
have great hopes of expanding—albeit 
modestly—under the new air transport 


licensing regulations that give them some. 


freedom to fly in competition with the two 
nationalised air corporations.’ These are the 
airlines that must rely on generous credit 
from their suppliers to get into the air at all ; 
in the past they have existed on a somewhat 
lean diet of holiday bookings, making what 
profit they can during the summer. On 
regular scheduled flights, where they can 
charge higher fares, they should be able to 
earn a higher rate of profit ; and it would 
be a disaster for them if this credit was 
curtailed, just when they have a chance to 
grow. 

The only independent airlines able to 
expand rapidly are the four big operators 
in which the shipping companies have a 


’ stake. Biggest of them all is British United 


Airways, backed by the Clan Line, British 
and Commonwealth Shipping, Blue Star and 
Furness Withy. BUA has taken over several 
of the smaller independent airlines, as has 
British Aviation Services, better known per- 
haps as the Silver City car ferry ; this group 
is backed by P and O. Cunard has only 
recently bought Eagle Airways, which will 
start regular flights on the North Atlantic 
with Boeing jets next summer if BOAC loses 
the appeal to be heard next month against 
these. The last of the four, Skyways, is 
backed by the Bibby line. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUGAR 


Bitter Truths 


I* Whitehall’s words, continued participa- 
tion in the Commonwealth sugar agree- 
ment by the South African sugar industry 
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We mean that word ‘finest’ in-both its senses. 
For (besides our natural prejudice) Unipulver 
is the only mill which will economically fine- 
grind a large number of resilient, fibrous or 
glutinous materials. Unipulver will grind any 
materials finer than you have ever seen them 


commercially ground before. Including liquids , 


and semi-liquids. And Unipulver is the only 
mill we know of which has run for a period of 
years at 140 hours per week with no renewals 
and no maintenance other than routine 
inspection. 


Startling claims? That’s only a beginning.... 
Unipulver will produce more output of low- 
micron particles at less cost.... Unipulver will 
regrind, progressively finer, material which it 
has already ground. Unipulver Mills need no 
skilled supervision, are self-cleaning (even 
with “‘difficult’’ materials). 


But don’t, please don’t imagine that Unipul- 
ver Mills are for just anyone. You have to 
be able-to cope with Unipulver’s fantastically 
high output. 


By the way, we can prove all we’ve said 
about Unipulver Mills, Like to see our 
catalogue which tells you how? 


Unipulver 


UNIPULVER LIMITED * 38 PRYME STREET ¢ HULL 


’Phone: Hull Central 20074 





Chateau Tongariro! 


WHAT KIND OF CLARET IS THAT? 





As a matter of fact, it isn’t a claret. It’s a hotel in a national 
park in the North Island of New Zealand. Not that we 
claim to be connoisseurs of good wine, but we do believe 
we’re experts on topics connected with our country. For 
it is our business to know about such things. Whatever 
your interest in New Zealand and wherever those interests 
may lie, you can be sure we shall be able to help you. 
After all, knowledge and experience are the cornerstones 
on which our business has been built. And with more than 
160 branches and agencies throughout the North and 
South Islands, there’s littlhe wonder we’re so well in- 
formed on things of national interest. That’s one of the 
reasons why we are named— 


The Nationab Bank 


OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 
8 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. (MONarch 8311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 
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and exporters is not compatible with South 
Africa’s status as a foreign country. South 
Africa’s representatives did not come 6,000 
miles to hear that: a glance at the opening 
paragraphs of the agreement would have 
told them as much. They came to hear what 
the British government intended to do about 
it and have learned that, so far as South 
Africa is concerned, the agreement remains 
valid until the end of this year ; after that 
all South Africa’s rights and obligations 
under the agreement will end. The reason 
for taking the plunge now and not waiting 
for the omnibus settlement of all outstand- 
ing trade problems between this country and 
South Africa is that a crucial meeting of the 
International Sugar Council will be held 
next month. In its third year, the inter- 
national scheme must be reviewed and 
adjusted ; it has two further years to run. 
Exclusion from the Commonwealth agree- 
ment will leave South Africa free to join the 
international scheme as an independent 
member. If it wishes to join, Britain will 
support its application for membership with 
the full export entitlement of 217,000 
tons under the Commonwealth scheme. A 


RETAIL TRADE 


BUSINESS NOTES 


straight swap from membership under 
Article 16 to “ independence ” under Article 
14 of the international agreement can pre- 
sumably be fairly easily arranged. There are 
several clubs in sugar ; membership of the 
Commonwealth scheme gives South Africa a 
right to £45 a ton (cif UK) for 157,000 tons 
of its exports this year. South Africa pro- 
duces about 1 million tons of sugar a year. 
Permissible exports to Britain and Canada 
are about 217,000 tons, on the balance of 
which South Africa receives imperial prefer- 
ence, now worth £4 2s. 6d. a ton for raw 
sugar of standard grade. A slight confusion 
exists about the present rate of preference. 
A side-effect of the recently imposed 10 per 
cent surcharge has been to increase this 
preference in favour of Commonwealth 
countries. As the scale of duty was origin- 
ally fixed to give Commonwealth producers 
a preference of £3 15s. a ton, some dealers 
are wondering whether an adjustment might 
now be made. 

A sugar producer would give a good deal 
to be on the list of countries granted import 
quotas by the United States, which also 
offers far more than current world prices to 


The Spending Spree 


S HOPPERS appear to have responded in no 

uncertain manner to the incentive given 
them to stock up before the Chancellor 
applied his long-publicised surcharge on 
indirect taxes. According to the Board of 
Trade’s provisional estimate, retail sales, 
seasonally adjusted, rose 4 per cent above 
the June level and although at present the 
statisticians are more worried than usual 
about their first shots at this index, there is 
no doubt that business was at an all-time 
record in July. Admittedly it followed a 
rather dull trading month, but the rise can- 
not be explained away as a rebound from 
exceptional slackness, as was the case when 
a rise of a similar order occurred last 
December. 

The boom was apparently by no means 
confined to durable goods shops although, 
as would be expected, these did particularly 
well, Nearly one-tenth of all retail spending 
goes on durables, other than on cars which 
are not counted as “ shop goods,” and much 
the same proportion on tobacco and drink 
together, on which there must also have 
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been a particularly heavy run in anticipa- 
tion of extra duties. A 20 per cent increase 
in monthly purchases of these three kinds 
of goods, if they alone had been affected, 
would have accounted for the rise in the 
total retail index. 

Retailers must now expect some back- 
wash from this spending spree. Before it 
came, there was no evidence of any momen- 
tum in their business. Total turnover in the 
second quarter of this year was 2 to 3 per 
cent higher than it had been in the closing 
months of last year; but prices of goods 
bought over the counter had risen by about 
alike amount. Allowing for price rises, food 
and clothing shops were doing less business 
and nearly all the increase reflected the 
recovery in durable goods. Any undue 
buoyancy seems to have been in the other 
forms of spending outside the shops, which 
take about an equal amount of money. In- 
formation about these does not go beyond 
the first quarter of the year but then spend- 
ing in the pubs, on housing, cars and general 
services had risen in total about 4 per cent 
from the previous quarter, whereas retail 
spending had gone up only about 1 per cent. 

Even so, spending as a whole was not 
keeping up with incomes ; contrary to what 
might have been expected, savings seem to 
have risen again. Estimates are necessarily 
very tentative, but, allowing for seasonal 
influences, personal savings in the first 
quarter seem to have amounted to nearly 
10 per cent of disposable income, a higher 
proportion than in any quarter on record 
since these statistics started in 1955. There 
is nothing in these indicators to suggest 
that consumer demand was getting out of 
hand, 
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its suppliers. An exporter left outside these 
groupings finds it very cold indeed at the 
present time. Sugar fell to £223 a ton, the 
lowest level since the end of the war but 
recovered slightly on Thursday. The terms 
under which South African sugar may enter 
this country next year have not yet been 
decided. Further consultations will be held 
after the international meeting. All the 
privileges South Africa now enjoys could be 
restored by a separate agreement. Sugar 
producers in Swaziland were part of the 
South African industry for the purposes of 
the Commonwealth sugar agreement. The 
British government will presumably wish to 
differentiate between them in future. 


THE NEW CUNARDER 


Any More for the Skylark? 


HE saga of the Queen Mary replacement 

will descend into utter absurdity if it 
turns out that the shipyard eventually 
awarded the contract has submitted an un- 
profitable tender, as Lord Aberconway has 
now told his shareholders John Brown has 
done, His argument for having done so is 
that the group’s shipbuilding subsidiary 
would be “ better off with [the order] than 
without it.” The five other yards that 
tendered (counting as two Swan, Hunter 
and Vickers-Armstrongs who made a joint, 
Tyneside bid) have been under similar 
pressure of rapidly diminishing order books, 
as the figures in the table show. The 


SHIPS IN THE YARDS 





















(Mid-year 000 gross tons) 

1957 1958 1959 1960 196! 
John Brown ....... 255 We °° 202 Ame 
Cammell Laird..... 387 288 182 221 16 
Feicheld . oss cssees 201 166 129 107 = 105 
Harland & Wolff ... 659 566 434 362 24 
Swan, Hunter ..... 514 350 264 258° 209 
Vickers-Armstrongs 281 220 154 142 &4 

2,297 1,797 1,375 1,262 


Totalnumberofships 124 92 65 68 
(Based on figures published by Shipping World.) 


question is whether any of these other yards 
reckoned they could build a 75,000-ton 
luxury liner at a profit for £30 million, the 
price that sets the ceiling for Government 
assistance and which is now also the limit 
Cunard itself is prepared to accept witho 
“reconsidering the entire project.” The 
answer will presumably become apparent 
after October, when Cunard. hopes to have 
completed its scrutiny of the tenders—i 
process, incidentally, that is being com 
pressed into two to three months compare 
with the even tighter three months that the 
shipyards had to compile the tenders, 

The situation at the moment, then, is tha 
the liner that cannot be run at a profit caf 
not apparently be built at a profit by the 
shipyard in the best position to do so by 
reason of its long ad intimate associatiol 
with the owners. What could be sillier 
And while this goes on the number of tran: 
atlantic passengers going by sea is growing 
smaller and smaller—the very factor thal 
thirty years ago caused work on the Queer 
Mary itself to be brought to an abrupt halt. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Filling Those Seats 


ASSENGERS crossing the North Atlantic 
this summer in half-empty jets might 


_ be forgiven for thinking a disastrous drop 


had taken place in air traffic this year, but 
the figures leaking through from various 
sources do not bear this out. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association reports 
that an extra 87,000 people crossed the 
North Atlantic on regular scheduled air ser- 
vices in the first half of this year, making a 
total of nearly 800,000—an increase of 
more than 12 per cent. Pan American 
World Airways has just announced that its 
passenger traffic in June, when the holiday 
season begins to get under way, was 21 per 
cent greater than the year before. In addi- 
tion, IATA records that both freight and 
mail traffic increased by substantially more 
than a third during the summer. This 
hardly spells “ slump,” and these relatively 
comforting returns take no account of the 
numbers that must have flown the Atlantic 
on non-scheduled, holiday charter flights. 
In recent years, charter passengers have 
accounted for perhaps 10 per cent of all 
North Atlantic: traffic but BOAC, which 
drew £4 million, or nearly five per cent of 
its revenue last year from charters in the 
North Atlantic and Caribbean, has in- 
creased its charter traffic this summer by 50 
per cent. 

There has probably been some diversion 
of traffic from normal scheduled flights to 
chartered aircraft in which passengers travel 
for roughly half the normal fare, but in the 
main those conspicuously empty seats are 
part of the 50 per cent extra seating 
capacity that the airlines have put on the 
North Atlantic this year. They cannot 
seriously have expected that air traffic 
would have increased by as much as this. 
North Atlantic traffic increased by a quarter 
last year and it has never been suggested 
that the rate of growth could double itself 
in twelve months—at least. without some 
special stimulus such as striking cuts in 
fares. It is reported that airlines inside 
the United States are tying themselves in 
knots trying to design fares that will attract 
new holiday business into the air without 
leading to a stampede of regular air travel- 
lers, mainly business men, into the cheaper 
seats. Special excursion fares and half-fares 
for under 21s are among the devices being 
tried. But the US internal airlines have the 


added problem that their first-class business ~ 


traffic is leaking away as more big com- 
panies start to operate their own executive 
aircraft. This form of competition does not 
exist yet on the North Atlantic, but it might 
come one day. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 


An Arbitrary Act 


As this distance it is difficult to discern 
the shades of political opinion that 
colour the decision by the provincial govern- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


ment of British Columbia to expropriate 
British Columbia Electric, the principal 
electrical operating subsidiary of British 
Columbia Power. The Premier, Mr W. A. C. 
Bennett, leader of the Social Credit Party, 
is pushing through a measure that one of 
the opposition parties had been urging for 


’ years. The clue to this decision may be 


hidden in the tangled skein of argument 
about the development of hydro-electric 
power on the Columbia and Peace rivers. 
By taking over the ownership of the 
principal user of such power in Western 
Canada, the provincial government may be 
seeking to strengthen its hand in any nego- 
tiations ; and, as many of Canada’s electrical 
utilities are publicly owned, it may feel that 
it is treading on safe political ground. 
The argument about BCE, however, does 
not involve the principle of expropriation 
so much as the manner in which the pro- 
vincial government has applied it. A bill 
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was first tabled on August Ist and passed 
by August 3rd. Its effect is to expropriate 
the assets of BCE for compensation of about 
$111 million and to offer about $68 mil- 
lion for the other assets of BCP, if it chooses 
to sell. Both valuations are based on $38 
for each BCP common share. On August 4th 
the $111 million for BCE was paid and 
accepted under protest. 

The haste is manifest ; so is-the extra- 
ordinarily arbitrary nature of the Act which 
precludes any right of appeal. This has 
evoked angry complaints in investment 
circles here and in Canada. Another com- 
plaint, hardly less strong, is about the valua- 
tion itself. An earlier decision of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court on West Cana- 
dian Hydro Electric Corporation laid down 
the principle that any such valuation should 
take account of future earnings prospects, 
historical and replacement costs of physical 
assets and prices paid for similar utility com- 


Higher Profits at Lloyd's 


HE 1958 account of Lloyd’s under- 

writers, which closed at the end of last 
year, produced a profit of £14.1 million 
(including £2 million of interest income) 
from premiums of £301.7 million received 
for all classes of insurance. This represented 
a profit of 4} per cent on the premium 
income, compared with 33 per cent in the 
1957 account on premiums of {£276 
million. This is as much as most insurers 
seem likely to make in a normal year now- 
adays and it compares favourably, as did 
Lloyd’s surplus for 1957, with the results 
achieved by insurance companies from their 
non-life business. Two of the three years of 
the 1959: account have been completed and 
this account may producé the biggest 
surplus since 1953, when a profit of £24.9 
million arose from premiums of £226 
million. The 1960 account has also opened 
well; but it is fortunate that aviation 
claims were abnormally light in the first year 
of the account, as Lloyd’s underwriters have 
since been faced with heavy claims. 


LLOYD’S PREMIUM 











Marine | Other 
Completed Accounts yo 

Prems. Claims Prems. 

mn. £ mn. mn. 

} 

PR Us 56 Evcaicweas 92-2 80-0 122-5 
SOOT s cis Cocaedteses 95°6 87-7 118-7 
Ress cane venasads 97-2 94-3 132-1 
BIE Cac noe cusee ten 105-3 100-6 147-7 
SONS ine Heecwtatel 108-0 101-7 164-3 
1956 Year: bin. 74:4 18-6 97-9 
sy Ba ww ewe 32°9 30-7 67-2 

sp is, WER we acter’ 0:7 52-4 —0:8 

5959 Year 0.4.23 ¢é 75:2 16-9 105-0 
eo: Ses ONS 35-2 26-7 70-5 

1960 Year I....... 74:5 17-1 109-3 


* Largely fire and accident insurance. 





More people are becoming names at 
Lloyd’s each year. In 1960 there were 4,506 
underwriters of marine and aviation risks, 
grouped in 166 syndicates, compared with 
3,436 underwriters in 171 syndicates in the 
1954 account ; non-marine insurance is now 
underwritten by 4,622 names in 92 syndi- 
cates, compared with 3,484 names in 97 
syndicates in the 1954 account. Their 
shrewdness is reflected in the consistent 
profit achieved before taking credit for 
investment income, which, in sharp contrast 
to insurance company accounts, is a rela- 
tively unimportant source of income for 
them. The rise in profits from the tradi- 
tional types of insurance has probably played 
a part in the recent decision to shelve the 
idea of greatly expanding the insignificant 
life assurance business. With interest rates 
high, this might seem to be a good moment 
for Lloyd’s to begin building up a life fund ; 
but profits from life policies emerge only 
slowly and a new fund would need to build 
up contingencies reserves fairly quickly. 


INCOME AND CLAIMS 





Business* Aviation Motor | 
iad 
| Profitt 
Claims | Prems. | Claims | Prems. | Claims | 
£mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £ mn. | £mn. | £ mn. 
115-5 9-5 7-3 7-4 6-4 15-9 
109-6 10-0 10-1 8-2 7-3 | 12-8 
128-4 13-0 12-9 8-7 6-5 5-7 
141-7 13-6 14-5 9-7 7-6 9-7 
156-6 | 17-3 16:4 11-7 9-2 14-1 
28-1 8-8 4-1 10-9 2-1 
49-6 8-7 6:5 0-9 4-6 
78:9. | —0-2 5-8 | -—0-1 2:5 
30:2 IL-4 6-8 12-0 2-1 
53-6 9-7 6:6 1-3 4:9 
33-3 12-4 4-4 13-2 2-4 


+ From all classes of insurance, including interest on underwriting funds. 
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+ 
panies. How far the government has fol- 
lowed these criteria for BCE is not clear, 
It is not fruitful to compare the $38 
valuation with the current market price of 
BCP of about $33 nor with recent “ highs ” 
and “averages.” But BCP has recently 
raised a good deal of capital for development 
from which earnings will not emerge fully 
until the middle of this decade. Some of 
the new capital has been provided by British 
investors, who are estimated to hold a 
quarter of BCP’s equity. The directors are 
urging the British Columbia government to 
give “favourable consideration to an in- 
crease” in the compensation. As the law 
stands, all they can do is protest ; but they 
have strong arguments, first, on grounds of 
equity and, secondly, on the practical con- 
sideration that the credit standing of British 
Columbia must be affected in this country 
as well as in Canada. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Soap, Shoes, Shops... 


I N a quiet stock market a number of deals 
and take overs, some still in the course 
of negotiation, have attracted attention. 


1. Unilever is to make an offer worth 27s. 
per share for the 1,800,000 shares of 5s. each 
of Pinoya Holdings, which makes “ Stergene,” 
“ Domestos ” and “ Sqezy.”? The full terms 
have yet to be announced but they will prob- 
ably involve an exchange of shares and some 
cash. Acceptance of the offer is recom- 
mended by Mr R. Muckle and his fellow 
directors who with their associates control 
about two-thirds of the capital. Before the 
offer the shares were last dealt in at 18s. 9d. 
and this week they have risen by 6s. 9d. This 
acquisition appears to be an important move 
for the struggle for supremacy in the fast 
growing liquid detergent market. Unilever’s 
acquisition of * Sqezy ” together with “Quix ” 
and “Lux Liquid ” which it already manu- 
factures is likely to give it close to half of the 
market in which it competes with Hedley’s 
“Fairy Liquid” and Colgate’s “Ola.” The 
CWS with “ Mil,” Cussons with “ 1001” and 
Thawpit, controlled by Hugon, with “ Doby ” 
are others in this field. Control over the supply 
of the plastic containers, of which Metal Box 
is by far the biggest manufacturer in this 
country, can also be important in the struggle ; 
only a few days before the Pinoya acquisition 
Unilever announced that it had purchased for 


BUSINESS NOTES 


what is believed to be a very good price the 
capital of E. R. Holloway of Welwyn Garden 
City, a private company which makes these 
containers and other plastic products. 


2. H. and M. Rayne, the high quality shoe” 


manufacturers and retailers is acquiring a 55 
per cent interest in a new company, Rayne- 
Delman, which has been formed to sell Del- 
man shoes in North America. The other 45 
per cent will be held by Genesco (formerly 
the General Shoe Corporation) which has the 
lion’s share of the market in high quality 
ladies’ shoes in the United States. Rayne’s 
investment in the new company will cost 
about $590,000 and at the same time Genesco 
will acquire 200,000 shares of 5s. each in 
Rayne at 20s. each (representing 123 per cent 
of its equity), This is slightly above the 
current market price. 

3. R. H. and O. Hills, the department store 
group which earlier this year acquired 
Frederick Gorringe, is now engaged in talks 
which may lead to a bid for William White- 
ley, the Bayswater department store. No 
ordinary dividend has been paid by William 
Whiteley since 1953 but last April the chair- 
man, Sir Harold Gillett, held out some hopes 
of a return to the dividend list in 1961-62. 
News of these talks sent the £1 ordinary 
shares up by 4s. 44d. to 44s. 44d.; this com- 
pares with an earlier peak this year of 51s. 3d. 
and the low, touched only last week, of 36s. 3d. 


4. A bid of 45s. each from Brooke Bond for 
the 530,000 stock units of Doom Dooma 
follows close upon the heels of the announce- 
ment of much better results from this tea 
producer in Upper Assam. Following a 
rise in pre-tax profits from £78,000 to 
£199,000, the tax free dividend was_raised 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Thus the offer 
from Brooke Bond, which has _ estates 
in India, Ceylon, Kenya, and “Tanganyika, 
puts the units on a 12} per cent 
dividend yield basis. The 1959 balance sheet 
revealed net assets of £2.1 million. The 
‘Brooke Bond bid is worth £1.2 million. The 
Doom Dooma directors are considering the 
offer and in the meanwhile they have advised 
shareholders not to sell their units, which 
have risen sharply from 31s. to 43s. 3d. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Pressure on the Giant 


HE half yearly figures of the Halifax 
Building Society have to be viewed 
against the directors’ decision in June to 
follow the recommendation of the Building 
Societies Association, of which it is not a 
member, in raising its interest rates on 
shares from 33 to 37 per cent, net, and its 
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mortgage rate to new borrowers from 6 to 
64 per cent. The higher rates of interest 
will not be payable to investors until 
December Ist and existing borrowers will 
not have their mortgage rates raised until 
next February. As the table shows the net 
inflow of new money in the first half of 
1961 was higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1960 when the Halifax was offer- 
ing 3} per cent, net, on shares. It raised 
this rate to 33 per cent, net, in August. 


Six months to July 31, Jan. 31, July 33, 

1960 196! 1961 

< im. £m. £m. 

Repel Oe... Fiwns 461-9 490:5 515-1 
Liquid funds ......... 70-7 74:6 75:4 
Liquidity ratio, per cent 15-3 15-2 14-6 
PONS 6 ods kes 55-8 56-5 62:6 
Withdrawals......... 41-1 38-3 45-9 
Net receipts ......... 14-7 18-2 16-7 
Mortgage advances ... 54:8 47-7 62-6 


Mortgage repayments . 32-8 352 45:9 


1960, and this helped to check withdrawals. 
But, like other building societies, the Halifax 
came under pressure in the second quarter 
of this year and a comparison with its first 
quarter’s figures shows that while receipts 
in the jthree months to end July were 
virtually unchanged withdrawals rose from 
£21 million to £24.8 million to reduce the 
net inflow to £64 million. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Halifax has continued to ration mortgages. 
Even so, its new advances rose from £21.4 
million in the first quarter of its financial 
year to £25.8 million in the second quarter. 
In the same three months in 1960 the 
Halifax deliberately reduced its holding of 
cash and trustee securities to meet the heavy 
demand for mortgages and advanced £305 
million. At the end of July its liquidity 
ratio at market values was 14.6 per cent, 
compared with 15 per cent three months 
earlier and 18.6 per cent at the end of 
January, 1960. The directors are unlikely 
to allow this ratio to fall much below its 
present level, and as high interest rates wiil 
probably reduce the flow of new savings to 
building societies still further, the Halifax 
can hardly hope to satisfy the existing heavy 
demand for mortgages. The demand for 
mortgages from the Halifax may well rise, 
for though higher mortgage rates will act as 
some deterrent the suspension of the Gov- 
ernment’s house purchase scheme for older 
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st , The village blacksmith never had muscles that could cope 
2 _ with a forging job like this which weighs about 12 tons and 
ill ey ‘ am 

til they lift it out of the re-heating furnace and squeeze it into 
of shape in this 2,000-ton hydraulic reciprocating cylinder press 
ng I hope I got that right but-anyway Steel Peech & Tozer who 
a do it and sometimes forge ingots weighing more than 60 tons 
st. are one of US which is United Steel they always get it right 


1, and go on making heavy industrial and 
boy Qeoes to press electrical forgings among other things all day 
and all night which doesn’t leave any time 
for loafing about under the spreading chestnut tree and 

proves that times have changed. 
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houses may cause some borrowers to look 
to the Halifax for money. It has lent quite 
generously in the past on such properties 
from its own resources and without making 
use of the Government’s money. 


COPPER 


Conflict in Chile 


OPPER prices normally respond to the 
mere threat of a strike. But when 
wage negotiations broke down recently in 
Chile, the market refused to discount a 
strike before it happened ; when it occurred, 
the market assumed it would not last. Even 
when suppliers of Chilean copper declared 
force majeure on Wednesday, which meant 
that, because of the strike, they could not 
fulfil all of their contracts, the announce- 
ment put only ros. a ton on the price of 
copper. At its current price of about £230 
a ton, spot copper seems to have become 
temporarily insensitive to news of all kinds. 
A report of disappointing deliveries to 
American consumers last month following 
the earlier improvement made little impres- 
sion. The market has been equally 
impervious to the political troubles of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The recent unresponsiveness of copper 
prices that might have given outsiders the 
impression that the market is either dead or 
paralysed has been caused mainly by the 
high level of stocks that can be. drawn on 
if a gap develops in the supply line, and the 
capacity to produce more copper which is 
still being held in reserve by most of the 
major producers. Copper prices have there- 
fore remained exceptionally stable. The 
old argument of primary producers—now 
being put with more conviction—that they 
are paid “ unjust ” prices for raw materials 
by industrialised nations, has cropped up 
again to cloud relations with Chile. 

Two American mining companies oper- 
ating in Chile, Kennecott and Anaconda, are 
under constant pressure from would-be 
nationalisers or socialisers. In 1957, com- 
munists tried to introduce legislation to 
abrogate the Chilean Copper Law of 1955 
that removed some of the injustices under 
which the companies laboured. Subse- 
quently, socialists, then radicals attempted 
to pass legislation to the same effect. Now 
according to Bache and Company of New 
York, the extreme right, angered by sug- 
gestions from Washington that privileges 
enjoyed by the rich should end, has joined 
in the attacks on the companies. The com- 
panies are being pressed by workers who 
demand higher wages and a government 
which relies on copper for part of its 
revenue and demands a high rate of expan- 
sion in output. Various changes in smelting 
and sales policy have also been demanded. 
The value of Chilean copper production 
approaches £250,000 a day. That is one 
reason why the market feels that the Chilean 
government will ensure a fairly early return 
to work. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 
Profits Up: 
Expenditure Down 


Ly the second quarter. of 1961 the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group was selling on the 
average 2,643,000 barrels a day, about 
250,000 barrels a day less than in the first 
quarter of this year. But as the table shows 
the gross value of its sales rose, only for 
this benefit to be eaten away by a further 
sharp rise in sales taxes and duties. In the 
past five years sales taxes have risen by over 
£260 million and in the first six months of 
this year they rose by a further £20 million. 

A reduction in operating expenses was 
mainly responsible for the improvement 
in gross income compared with the first 
quarter. There is some seasonal element in 
this comparison. Operating expenses were 
higher than they were in the corresponding 
period in 1960 and only a further cut of 
£2 million in taxation enabled the group 
to report a slender improvement in net in- 
come and in net profit margins. On the 
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whole the trading results show little change 
but, significantly, capital expenditure does. 
Following a decline of £15 million in capital 
expenditure in the first quarter, expenditure 
in the second quarter was £20 million less 
than in the corresponding quarter in 1960. 
This suggests that total capital expenditure 
this year might well be completely covered 
by the group’s retained cash flow ; last 
year’s expenditure of £419 million was 
£69 million more than the retained cash 
flow. An immediate result of this cut in 
expenditure has been that the group’s hold- 
ings of cash and short-term securities have 
remained almost intact. 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 
1960 1961 
Quarter Quarter 


(i) (ii) (i) (ii) 
Sales :— 
Including duties. 661°5 666-9 663-1 687-5 


Excluding duties 498-6 484-3 494-8 491-0 
Gross income..... 79°5 83-1 78-7 82-5 
Netincome ...... 41-8 43:2 42:1 44-7 
Gross income/sales* 15:9 17-2 15-9 16-8 
Net income/sales* . 8-4 8-9 8:5 9-1 


* Excluding sales taxes and duties. 





SHORTER NOTES 


London Midland region of British Rail- 
ways has decided after all to let work go on 
at the Kingmoor marshalling yard near 
Carlisle, but at a. slower rate. The region 
has reallocated its capital budget for this 
year so as to avoid a complete cessation as 
construction had recently been going at a 
faster rate than expected. Apparently the 
project could have been completed in about 
five months’ time had the present tempo 
been sustained, but the region claims that it 
would not have been possible to bring the 
new yard into full operation immediately 
since other integral but unspecified parts of 
its improved freight programme would not 
have been ready. 


* 


Introduction of a full electric service on 
the London, Tilbury and Southend line of 
the railways’ eastern region, planned for 
September 11th, has been put back for 
several months partly because of delays in 
completing the overhead wiring but mainly 
because the rolling stock intended for this 
route will still be needed on the Chingford 
line out of Liverpool Street. English Elec- 
tric and General Electric are still in process 
of modifying this line’s rolling stock after 
last December’s failures. 


* 


The meeting of the International Tin 
Council arranged for next week has been 
postponed until mid-September. No reason 
was given. The Council had earlier asked 
the United States for talks on releases of 
tin from its stockpiles. Recently, United 
States officials have said that America was 
prepared to consider joining the Inter- 


national Tin Agreement. Next wecek’s 
meeting had been expected to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the agreement’s floor and 
ceiling prices for tin. 


* 


Mr W. F. Crick, general manager for 
research and statistics at the Midland Bank, 
will retire next month. Mr J. E. Wads- 
worth, the present manager of the intelli- 
gence department, will become economic 
adviser. 


* 


Plessey, which owns 51 per cent of the 
capital of Semiconductors, of Swindon, has 
bought the remaining 49 per cent from the 
Philco Corporation of Philadelphia. Semi- 
conductors was set up in May, 1957, with 
a capital of £500,000 to manufacture 
transistors and other semiconductors. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 747 and 748 on: 
Kennedy Leigh Stock Conversion 
John Brown Sovereign Securities 
Furness Withy Ultramar 
Town & Commercial International Nickel 
Properties 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 750 and 751 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 743 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 749 
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THE UDDEHOLM GROUP 


UDDEHOLM—SWEDEN 


A YEAR OF RECORD TURNOVER FOR STEEL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


The ninety-first Annual General Meeting of 
Uddeholms Aktiebolag was held in Karlstad on 


_ May 27th, Mr Alf Lindahl, Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract of the report for the 
293rd year of business issued by the Managing 
Director and the Board and circulated with the 
accounts, 


REVIEW OF THE BUSINESS YEAR 


The general improvement in demand for the 
Company’s products noted in the previous report 
continued unabated through 1960, and the Com- 
pany’s plants could be utilised to full capacity. 
The turnover rose to Kr. 552 million, from 
Kr. 489.4 million in 1959, Of the increase, 
Kr. 36.5 million applied to steel and Kr. 26.0 
million to forest products: and chemicals. 

Although the volume of steel deliveries, as 
well as prices, showed only a modest increase, 
the turnover of the steel division rose by 13 per 
cent, from Kr. 282.6 to Kr. 319.1 million. 
The improvement reflects a shift towards higher 
product grades and therefore better priced 
materials. The output and sales of stainless 
steels, high alloy tool steels, and cold worked 
products increased and contributed to the satis- 
factory results. This trend is expected to 
become further accentuated during 1961. 


The forest industries, which suffered a sharp 
decline in 1958 with poor prices and lowered 
output, enjoyed a substantial improvement in 
demand during 1960. The output of pulp rose 
by 8 per cent and paper by 22 per cent. Of the 
paper sales, 59 per cent were placed abroad. 

Pulp prices, however, still remain unsatisfactory 
due to competition from American mills, and it 
has not yet been possible to offset the increased 
costs. 

The Degerfors Plant, previously managed as 
an independent subsidiary, was merged with the 
parent company and its assets and liabilities are 
included in the accounts, 

The unappropriated net earnings at the end 
of the year amounted to Kr. 78.7 million, and the 
Board proposed that Kr. 41.3 million should be 
retained in the business by the issue of one new 
share for four old. By this issue the share 
capital of the Company will increase from 
Kr. 165 to Kr, 206.3 million. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The following is a summary of the output of 
major products in 1960: 
Production : 1960 1959 


Electric power, '000 kWh 1,040,000 729,000 
Timber, own forest, cu. ft. 36,000,000 25,300,000 
lron ore, tons ......... 84,623 89,150 
Dolomite, tons ........ 19,160 18,391 
Steel ingots, tons ....... 338,834 310,300 
Finished steel, tons 213,689 208,722 
Sawn timber, stan ‘ards 24,863 24,807 
Sulphate pulp, tons ..... 101,785 80,980 
Sulphite pulp, tons...... 68,965 64,433 
PapeP GORE. 260 Sos 71,058 56,157 
Chemicals, tons ........ 110,204 95,064 
Sales : Kr. M. Kr. M. 
lron and steel products. . 319-1 282-6 
Forest products ........ 168-4 147-6 
CRetIIIE A icc's:tsc isin 35:2 30:0 
OunGi@es bo ccacccswenct 29-3 29-2 
TOG Sas Skt Hanes 552-0 489-4 


——— 


NEW SHARE ISSUE DECLARED 
DETAILS OF OPERATIONS 


The Uddeholm Company has been engaged 
since 1668 in extracting and processing the 
natural resources of iron ore, timber and water 
power in the province of Varmland, in western 
Sweden. 


To that end the Company owns and operates 
mines at Persberg, Nordmark and Langban, as 
well as sponge iron works at Persberg. Steel 
is made in three integrated mills, at Hagfors, 
Nykroppa and Degerfors, which supply the 
Munkfors cold rolling mill and the tube mill 
at Storfors. Wire rope is made at a factory in 
Blombacka. Tungsten carbides and carbide 
tipped tools are manufactured in a plant at 
Vallingby, in Stockholm. 


Processing of forest products is concentrated 
to the Skoghall Works, on Lake Vanern, which 
include sawmills, pulp mills and paper mills. 
The chemical plants, engaged in the electrolytic 
processing of salt into chlorine and alkalis for 
use by the Company’s pulp mills as well as for 
sale, are also situated at Skoghall. 


The Company, either alone or in partnership, 
owns and operates 33 hydro-electric power 
stations with 220,545 kW installed capacity. The 
timber holdings exceed 565,000 acres. 


STEEL DIVISION 


Owing to the firm demand during the year, all 
mills were able to upgrade. their output, with 
particular accent on stainless and alloyed tool 
steels, as well as cold worked products. As a 
consequence, invoiced deliveries increased in 
value by 13 per cent, as previously noted. 

Mild steel produced at Degerfors was also in 
demand, and the manufacturing department of 
the mill was kept busy with deliveries of 
digesters for the pulp industry and similar large 
pressure vessels. During the year work pro- 
ceeded on the reactor tank R3/Adam, partly 
made of clad steel and partly of solid five-inch 
acid resistant stainless steel, The reactor tank 
is scheduled for delivery in the summer of 1961. 


The Hagfors mill increased the output of 
stainless bars and high alloy tool steels and 
stepped up deliveries of hot rolled strip and rod 
to enable the Munkfors mill to increase its out- 
put of cold rolled strip, springs and cold drawn 
stainless wire. The output of cold drawn stain- 
less tubing at the Storfors mill also increased 
substantially. Deliveries of cold worked pro- 
ducts, excluding tubing, amounted to Kr. 53.4 
million. 


The growth of the tungsten carbide business 
is encouraging. The carbide factory in Stock- 
holm collaborates with the tool shop in Hagfors 
in the development of the UDDIA and UDDEX 
lines of standard and special tools for the metal 
working industries and rock drills for the mining 
and construction industries. 

Of the total turnover of the Division 35.1 per 
cent was exported. 


FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION 


The Skoghall plants enjoyed a record year. 
The output of the sawmill remained at 25,000 


standards, but production of sulphite pulp rose 
by 8,000 tons to 69,000 tons. The output of 
sulphate pulp rose by about 21,000 tons to 
102,000 tons, and paper by 15,000 tons to 71,000 
tons. Manufacture of paper sacks and gummed 
paper continued to grow, in terms of volume and 
value. 


With added plant facilities the electrolytic 
plants succeeded in raising the output of chlorine 
and alkali by 20 per cent, to 76,000 tons of 
which 36,000 tons were chlorine. The output of 
ammonia increased at the same rate, whereas tri 
and perchlorethylene solvents remained stable. 
Acetic acid and ethyl acetate were also in good 
demand. 


Of the total output of the chemical depart- 
ment, 39,186 tons were retained for own use 
and the remainder, or 71,518 tons, sold at an 
invoiced value of Kr. 35.2 million. 


Of the chemicals, carboxymethylcellulose 
(CMC) retained its position aS an export leader 
to 28 countries. A-more refined product Cekol 
enjoyed increased sales for use as a sizing 
material in the paper and textile industries ; it 
is also finding wide use as a mud in oil drilling. 

Of the total sales of forest products amount- 
ing to Kr. 203.6 million, 63 per cent were 
exports. 

POWER DIVISION 


Owing to the rainy year, the mean annual flow 
of the Klaralv River, principal source of the 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
as per Dec. 31, 1960 


SUMMARY 
Kr. million* 
1960 1959 
Liabilities 
SNE Cat 5258 oe ea Seek 96:0 66-6 
LOG GOMES sc dbl aks Seceei ese 268-7 240-9 
Investment funds .........00seeee 20-7 15-5 
Capital : 
SN 85 sé wee cena 165-0 165-0 
Statutory reserves ..........000. 44-2 51-8 
Capital corpus. 0.5 3i3 des Be 25:7 39-2 
Earned surplus ........... ee 60-8 37-7 
POP RONINE 4 ck ccise otems Haniel 22-0 14-0 
WOOD is dente i. cevenseeet 703-1 630-7 
Assets 
Fixed assets : 
PRUNE x ck 6d dobar de hkn CRdbie ce cn 275-7 278-7 
New investments .............. 49-5 30-9 
Shares in other companies ....... 5-2 5-0 
PRN a 6 oe KE TIRE CES 10-7 8-9 
SOO IE 6 oa. dacess occucnee : 13-1 Viet 
Current assets : 
Gank nnd Gna as ci sss 51-3 73:4 
RetenehNee ses sis 5c. ccSeamies 108-2 80-1 
Seockion hand 5 «ssid. sewse oeese 171-9 «140-7 
Blocked investment reserves ..... 17-5 1-9 
WOON o.ccntetumbiveet avnawes 703-1 630-7 
PMQWIENGER: oc gis ies edes Beis 199-8 {88-8 
PleGitt<. dines pat eiencnaeda 47-5 i2-3 
*Kr. 14-5=€1. 
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Company’s power, reached 146 cu.m. per second, 
or nearly 15 per cent above normal. By August, 
water stores were filled to 90 per cent, and by, 
the end of the year to 98 per cent. The power 
production exceeded 1,200 million kWh, of which 
70 per cent were consumed by the Company’s 
production plants. 


Work on the Hdljes II power station, begun in 
1957, is proceeding according to plan. The dam 
is nearing completion and the machine installa- 
tions began early this year. By autumn 1961, 
the first unit will be put into production, 
followed by the second towards the end of the 
year. The output of the station will be about 
500 million kWh. 


The Héljes station is financed by Uddeholm 
and AB Mélnbacka-Trysil. The Company’s 
own share of the annual construction costs came 
to Kr. 20.8 million, making a total to date of 
Kr. 49.9 million. 


FOREST DIVISION 


Favourable weather facilitated work in the 
forests, and the annual campaign ended with an 
increase of the timber cut by 30,000 cu.m., to 
748,000 cu.m. A further 502,700 cu.m. of timber 
were purchased from outside producers. 


During the year 44 miles of forest motor roads 
were built, whereby the Company’s forest road 
net increased to 800 miles, in addition to 400 
miles of jointly built roads. 


Ample rainfall also facilitated re-afforestation, 
and some 12 million seedlings were planted 
during the year. 


INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 


Plant investment during the year amounted 
to Kr. 58.5 million. A major part was devoted 
to increasing the capacity of the steel mills, par- 
ticularly the output of stainless and high alloy 
steels. Some Kr. 30 million were spent on a 
new combination rod and bar mill at Hagfors. 


At Degerfors, the building of the new plate 
mill was completed and the rolling plant is being 
installed. The new mill, estimated at Kr. 35 
million, will turn out stainless, clad, and boiler 
plate. 


A new factory for spring fabrication, a tradi- 
tional Uddeholm specialty, has been erected at 
Munkfors where the cold working capacity has 
been increased. At Hagfors, an automated plant 
for the production of road grader and bulldozer 
steels was put into production. 


At Hagfors, new electric furnace plant is 
being installed, at an estimated cost of Kr. 15 
million, whereby the capacity will be increased 
by some 45,000 ingot tons. The new facilities 
will be available in 1961. 


The increased ingot capacity necessitates re- 
‘building the blooming mill at Hagfors to enable 
it to handle heavier ingots and a larger tonnage. 
The melting and rolling capacity of the 
Nykroppa mills is also being increased. At 
Munkfors, a new stainless wire drawing plant is 
being installed. 


As the Company’s Skoghall works the rebuild- 
ing and expansion of the sulphate and paper 
mills have been completed. The capacity of the 
four Fourdrinier machines has been enlarged, 
and a mew plant for the manufacture of paper 
sacks and gummed paper has been added. New 
steam plant, including a 3,000 kW back pressure 
turbine and a 20,000 kW condensing turbine, 
was completed during the year, in addition to 
ancillary plant facilities for the pulp mills. A 
new sulphate bleaching plant is being erected 
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this year, at an estimated cost of Kr. 12 mil- 
lion. ‘The capacity of the existing chlorine 
plant is being extended by 7,000 tons. 


PERSONNEL 


The average number of employees rose during 
the year from 14,646 to 15,253, of whom 2,504 
were salaried staff and 12,749 production 
workers. Wages and salaries paid during the 
year amounted to Kr. 190.5 million, 


The great demand for labour throughout 
Swedish industry necessitated increased recruit- 
ing efforts, in collaboration with the government 
employment service. Owing to the continued 
shortage of skilled production workers, the 
Company’s training programme has been ex- 
panded. Permanent schemes are now in force 
at all major works, and their scope was enlarged 
during the year. A new school, costing Kr. 1.2 
million, was built at Skoghall and taken over by 
the training department during the year, 


THE RESULTS 


The net profit for the year was Kr. 18 million 
which added to the balance of Kr. 37.240 million 
carried forward from the previous year, plus 
Kr. 23.464 million resulting from the merger of 
the Degerfors subsidiary made Kr. 78.704 mil- 
lion available for allocation, as follows: 





In millions 

of Kronor 
To statutory reserves .....eeeeeeeees 6-250 
New share issue ....cccccccccsccee - 41-250 
Dividend of Kr. 10 pershare ......... 16-500 
‘Balance carried forward ..... sais easles 14-704 
78-704 





The report and accounts were adopted. 


NEWRITH GROUP LTD. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of the Newrith Group Limited was held on 
August 16 in London, Mr B. W. Mason, chair- 
man, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 


Whilst the year under review has been a 
difficult one, it has not been without some pro- 
gress. The building sub-contracting side was 
appreciably busier, in fact, towards the latter 
part of the period, was approaching peak pro- 
duction. In spite of a decline in the rate of 
gross profit, there was an overall improvement 
in earnings. 

Net profit has risen from £31,054 to £46,580 
and the Holding Company’s proportion, after 
taxation, has increased from £15,651 to £24,460. 
These figures reflect an improvement of 50 per 
cent over the reduced profit of 1960. Your 
Directors recommend an increase of 2 per cent 
in the dividend to 6 per cent and, to com- 


memorate the 25th anniversary of the Company, 


it is proposed that the capital distribution be 
doubled from 1} per cent to 2} per cent. 


The Group has commenced the new financial 
year with a record order book for plumbing, 
heating, glazing and electrical sub-contracting 
work. Although the building industry is 
extremely busy, profit margins continue to be 
unduly low. 


Providing the present wave of increased costs 
throughout industry is kept within reasonable 
bounds, I am fairly confident that the Group 
results for 1962.will show an: overall improve- 
ment, but no substantial increase in earnings is 
to be expected. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS 
TRUST LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS IN 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust Limited was held on 
August 16th in London, Mr J. Gibson Jarvie 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his State- 
ment to Stockholders: 


Despite the disheartening character and the 
numerous problems of the year, it gives your 
Board considerable pleasure to tell a most 
heartening story of growth and diversification. 


The Balance Sheet figure has now reached in 
the circumstances the prodigious total of 
£215 million, an increase of some £40 million 
in the year. 


With last year’s increase in the company’s 
capital, the Capital and Reserves of the Group 
have increased from £20,282,471 to £26,327,912. 
Loans from banks and current deposit and other 
accounts have risen from £134,351,109 to 
£167,306,718 and Cash in Hand and at Bankers 
now stands at £15,487,825. The total of Current 
Assets is £205,517,983 against Current Liabili- 
ties of £170,059,639, a most significant and con- 
servative ratio. Deferred future income has 
grown to £13,956,054, a new high level, and 
Profit and Loss Account stands at £1,266,740, 
The market value of our portfolio of investments 
is very substantially higher than their cost but 
that surplus is mot reflected in the Balance Sheet. 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Although the year just concluded has been 
one of accumulating difficulties, problems and 
events beyond our control, the Group has con- 
ducted a record volume of business, a quite 
remarkable expansion and diversification in its 
character, and has contrived to incorporate the 
whole administratively within the Group. 


I think, therefore, I am entitled to say that 
the Group is in a position to face with every 
confidence a future which still, by no stretch of 
the imagination, can be described as stable. I 
am fortified in my view by the continuing and 
upward trend in the volume, variety and quality 
of the business offering. Subject to our being 
permitted to carry on our various activities in a 
more or less normal manner, the year in which 
we have entered is full of promise. 


We have weathered all sorts of storms in the 
past forty years and I have no doubt that we 
shall successfully ride those of the next forty. 
Crises of one sort or another are inseparable 
from the shaky economy which most nations 
are supporting just now and I am not sufficiently 
sanguine about our own pattern of government 
to expect that we shall escape any of them. 


Yet, in spite of all, the evidence of prosperous 
growth in the U.D.T. Group cannot be gainsaid 
and your Directors have unbounded faith in the 
future of the Group. The Stockholders whose 
names have been on our books for years have 
found U.D.T. a safe and extremely profitable 
investment. Your Board intends to give serious 
consideration in the not distant future to the 
advisability of altering the nominal value of the 
shares. Since growth value has always been a 
particular attraction of U.D.T, stock, it may 
prove desirable to split the present £1 stock 
units so as to induce a wider group of the in- 
vesting public to participate in the fortunes of 
the company. 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


SIR PHILIP WARTER REVIEWS 
PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation Limited 
was held on August 11th in London, Sir Philip 
Warter (the Chairman) presiding. 


In his statement which had been circulated to 
members, Sir Philip said that the Net Profit of 
the Corporation for the year ended March 31, 
1961, showed a substantial improvement over 
that for the previous year and was very nearly 
as high as the record achieved in 1959, 


He added: The cinemas have done sub- 
stantially better due to the remission of Enter- 
tainments Duty and Television, following on the 
re-organisation, has improved its business. 


In the year under review £3,016,629 of the 
Group Trading Profit of £5,717,282 was con- 
tributed by Television and £2,700,653 arose 
from the Production, Distribution and Cinema 
Sections of the business. The Board is recom- 
mending a total dividend of 60 per cent for the 


year, and has also decided to recommend a, 


Bonus issue of one-for-one so as 10 bring the 
issued Ordinary Capital more into line with the 
Capital employed in the business. 


The Net Profit of the Group before taxation 
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amounted to £4,929,959, a rise of £1,979,132 
on last year’s figure of £2,950,827. The Net 
Profit Available amounted to. £2,543,937. 


Commenting on Film Production and Dis- 
tribution, Sir Philip said: Since the formation 
of the Company Elstree Studios have been an 
important factor in British film production and 
during the year under review they have been 
fully employed in making feature films for the 
home and overseas markets. 


Associated British-Pathe is responsible for 
four departmental operations, i.e. the produc- 
tion of Pathe News, T.V. Commercials and 
Documentary Films and also the Foreign Dis- 
tribution of Cinema and T.V. Films. 


The T.V. Commercial Department has been 
particularly active and last year’s turnover con- 
stituted a record. 


Documentary Department: Its work with 
Government Departments and _ important 
industrial companies has been increased, quite 
apart from the home and overseas success of 
the weekly magazine, “Pathe Pictorial.” 


The Chairman then referred to A.B.C, 
Cinemas, and said that much of the improve- 
ment in the cinema trading during the year 
had been due to the abolition of Entertainments 
Duty in the 1960 Budget. That improvement, 
however, was only significant if they could be 
certain that the fall in attendance figures was 
levelling off. He added: If we disregard the 
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cinemas closed during the year, the attendance 
figures decreased as against the previous year 


_by about 3 per cent. 


Twenty-six cinemas were closed during the 
year and we commenced the current year’s trad- 
ing with 313 cinemas. 


During the year we opened Bowling Centres 
in Dagenham, Essex and Wylde Green, Birming- 
ham, and we are commencing conversion of 
cinemas at Leytonstone and Levenshuime, both 
of which will be opened during the current 
year. 


We have long-term plans covering a number 
of other situations and although we regard 
Bowling as a promising venture, the extent of 
our development in this field will be determined 
in the light of our experience. 

Turning to ABC Television, Sir Philip said 
that that Company had shown improved results, 
and continued: ABC Television has a particular 
difficulty, unlike other Programme Contractors, 
in that it is restricted to the provision of pro- 
grammes on Saturdays and Sundays and, as a 
result, has found it necessary to provide facilities 
which in themselves would be capable of a much 
wider field of operation. 


Referring to the current year, Sir Philip said: 
I am always reluctant to make forecasts so early 
in the year. However, so far, business both in 
the cinemas and in television, is being main- 
tained on a comparable basis with last year. 





THE RAFIDAIN BANK 


(Incorporated in Iraq with limited liability) 
STATE BANK OF IRAQ 
HEAD OFFICE: BAGHDAD 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist MARCH, 1961 


LIABILITIES 


Authorised Capital 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Profit and Loss Account :— 


As per Profit and Loss Appropriation 
t 


34,385,578 Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 


4,858,978 600,000 long-term liability) 
405,000 Provision for Income Tax 


Credits, Guarantees, etc., on Account of 


12,389,566 Customers 


58,037,715 
ee nnn ere 


aseees Credit Accounts (including 


1960 
ID. 


ID. 
11,147,708 Cash in Hand, at Call and at Banks 
737,251 Gold Bullion (for Trading), at cost 


ASSETS 


ID. 
13,832,538 
216,915 


Iraq Government, and other Securities—At or 
ted, Advances, etc. (less Pro- 


956,064 


6,869 12,745,366 
Se 6,703,148 18,188,606 
38,327,758 


4,923,068 


698,879 Sundry Debit Accounts 
Lands, Buildings, Furniture and Fittings—_At 
iation 


813,887 


cost less 
43,767,326 Officials’ Housing 


14,246,731 360,388 stalments 


vision for Doubtful Debts) :— 
Discounted 


N eae 4 Buildings less I 
et cost an o- 
received 


1,077,366 


10,528,984 
22,488,363 
———__ 33,017,347 


> 


927,233 


461.632 


Customers’ Liability for Credits, Guarantees, 


12,389,566 


1D.64,717,205 58,037,715 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


Total Charges, including depreciation 


Profit for the year ended 31st March, 1961 carried down.... 


% Total Income 
1,217,154 


ID. 1,937,890 





etc., per Contra 


14,246,731 
1D.64,717,205 


ENDED 3ist MARCH, 1961 


ID.1,937,890 


PROFIT AND LOSS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1961 


Provision for Income Tax :— 
On results of year to 31st March, 1961 


Less: Over-provision on previous years 


Transferred to Paid-up Capital 
Transferred to Reserve Fund 


Balance carried forward as per Balance Sheet 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Telephone : MONarch 7437 


1960 
ID. 


513,810 
1,211 


ID.1,225,607 936,989 


ID.1=£1 Sterling 





D. 
6,536 Balance brought forward as at Ist April, 1960 
930, '453 Profit for the year brought down 


13 & 14 KING STREET, E.C.2 
Telegrams : RAFIDBANKO 
Branches throughout Iraq and in the Lebanon and Jordan 
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BANQUE NATIONALE 
POUR LE COMMERCE 
ET L’INDUSTRIE 


Registered Office: 
2/16 Boulevard des Italiens—Paris 


1350 BRANCHES, AGENCIES AND 
OFFICES IN FRANCE, OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES IN THE FRANC ZONE 
AND ABROAD 


The balance sheet of the B.N.C.I. on 
December 31, 1960, approved by the 
Control Commission of Banks at its 
sitting on June 14, 1961, comes to, before 
distribution, NF 8.528.430.228.64. The 
distribution allocated to those nominees 
entitled to share in the profits but not the 
capital has been fixed at NF 1.125. 


The activity of its subsidiaries in 1960 
has been satisfactory. The British and 
French Bank Ltd., whose registered office 
is in London at Imrie House, 33/36 King 
William Street, has increased its network 
of offices in Nigeria where it is now in- 
stalled at Lagos, Apapa, Ebute-Metta, 
Ibandan, Ikeja, Kaduna, Kano and 
Port-Harcourt. Its balance at December 
31, 1960, after distribution, comes to 
$41.769.442. 
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SUN REAL ESTATES 
PERIOD OF STEADY GROWTH 


The annual general meeting of Sun Real 
Estates Limited was held on August 15th in 
London, Mr John Gaul (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


It is now eight years since I became Chair- 
man of your Company which, at that time, had 
the unique record of never having paid a divi- 
dend since its formation some 17 years earlier. 
We still have among our 1,200 present share- 
holders some who have held their shares since 
those days and whose patience has been 
rewarded. The Company’s assets have increased 
year by year and with almost daily improve- 
ments to our Properties, plus regular new 
acquisitions, it is certain that at this moment 
their true value is once again substantially 
higher than the figure shown in the Balance 
Sheet. 


The Financial Year now under review has 
not been one in which your Company has been 
the subject of any sensational headlines, but we 
have nevertheless—within that period—quietly 
been improving the state of the Company in at 
least four different ways simultaneously: 


(1) The acquisition of further income-produc- 
ing investment Properties ; (2) The continuous 
granting of fresh leases at improved rentals, and 
general financial consolidation; (3) A 50 per 
cent participation in a most interesting and 
rewarding development now taking place in 
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Rochester, Kent ; (4) Negotiations for the crea- 
tion of Debenture Stock on satisfactory terms, 
concluded shortly after the close of the year 
under review. 


The final dividend of 35 per cent, making a 
total of 55 per cent for the complete year (paid 
out of 57 per cent earnings) continues its upward 
climb which I hope will be a yearly feature of 
this Report and is, in any case, a 25 per cent 
uplift on last year. On the subject of dividend 
forecasts I would prefer this year not to make 
one solely because of the difficulty of knowing 
when certain income-producing Properties which 
we are now in course of acquiring will actually 
be finished. My feelings can perhaps be inferred 
from the fact that I now announce the interim 
dividend for the present trading year will be 
increased to 25 per cent. 


My caution in building up Sun Real Estates 
has been such as to debar us from embarking 
on grandiose schemes involving millions of 
pounds, but we have nevertheless built up a 
formidable portfolio of Freehold and Leasehold 
medium-sized Properties in permanently good 
letting areas. A special feature of your Com- 
pany’s activities continues to be the provision 
of moderately rented office accommodation 
serving that large group of tenants who are 
out-priced by the mammoth developments into 
which they might otherwise like to move. 


Quite a number of Property Companies are 
relying to a great extent for their annual divi- 
dend on the results of dealing in Property, as 
opposed to investing in it and developing it. 
Your Company is by character an expanding in- 
vestment group and. dealing forms no part of 
our activity. 


The report was adopted. 








MORTGAGE LOANS 





Invest with the 
MORLEY CORPORATION 


in Trustee Securities at 


64 per cent for 2 or 3 years 
for sums of £3,000 or over. 


Apply Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Morley, Yorkshire. 


CITY OF CHESTER 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
MORTGAGE LOANS |DEPOSIT LOANS 


64% zossl7T% me 


notice 
Apply: City Treasurer, Municipal om, 





Min. £500 
Chester, Tel. 20432. Ext. 


WYCOMBE R.D.C. 


interest on Mortgage 
Loans 2-10 years. 
No costs to lenders. 
Minimum £500 
Special terms 
£10,000 + 


63% 


Apply to:— TREASURER, 


17, High St., High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Invest in 


THURROCK U.D.C. 


Mortgage Loans 


(Pop. 109,700) 4 
Trustee O break Clause 


Securities if required 

No Expenses. 2 to 10 years. Minimum £300 

Details: Treasurer (R), Council Offices, 
Grays, Essex. 


£1, 60. 0.000) 


APPOINTMENTS  _ 
“LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 


Vacancy in the Town Planning Division for 
Statistical Officer. Town Planning experience 
desirable but not essential. Salary on scale 


(continued in next column) 





INVEST IN 


BOROUGH OF SALE 


1 TRUSTEE SECURITY 

el MORTGAGES 

2 O £100 and upwards 
3 to 5 years. 


teeter details — 


orough Treas 
TOWN PALL SALE. ‘CHESHIRE. 


Telephone: SALe 2255. 


BASFORD MORTGAGES 


&., \, % 3 Years. 


Trustee 
Status. 
Details: Treasurer, 
BASFORD R.D.C., BASFORD, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Invest Safely With 


CROSBY CORPORATION 
IN TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


63% 


Application forms and particulars from: 
Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
22. Waterloo (6666) 


FOR 2 TO 5 YEARS 


Waterloo, Liverpool, 


Invest in 


WELLINGTON (Salop) U.D.C. 


Mortgage Loans 1 to 5 years 
No expenses. 


sas, 63% 


Securities. 
Details: Treasurer (C), 14, Walker Street, 
Wellington, Salop. 





£1,500-£1,700, according to qualifications and 
experience. Duties include research from prime 
sources in connection with land use, population, 
housing densities, employment and traffic, and 
the interpretation and application of statistics 
to the solution of town planning problems 
including liaison with computer installation. 
Application form and particulars, returnable 
by nin pa, 1961, from Hubert Bennett. 
Architect to the Council 
CER 3372/8), County Hall, S.E.1. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 

LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited from _ suitably 
qualified persons for the above-mentioned 
Post. 

The salary will be £1,250 per annum. rising 
to £1,700 per annum. The initial salary will 
be determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and his 
dependent children ; in addition, actual removal 
expenses will be aliowed within specified limits. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application should be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in| New Zealand and 
London, on 16th October, 1961. 


INISTRY OF AVIATION requires an 
INFORMATION OFFICER in London 
for general Press Office work and the prepara- 
tion of articles on technical subjects. Appli- 
cants should have wide experience in journalism, 
and preferably ent of or interest in 
Aviation. They should be capable of absorbing 
technical knowledge and expressing it in non- 
technical language. Appointment will be un- 
established but there are prospects of becoming 
pensionable by means of a Civil ghey Com- 
mission competition. Salary : £1,282 p.a., rising 
to £1,490 p.a. (London). Good holidays and 
paid sick seheme.—Write, giving age, full details 
of experience and qualifications, to Manager 
(P.E. 3241), Ministry of Labour, Professional & 
Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon 
Street. London, E.C.4. Closing date 31.8.61. 
TATISTICIAN. Market Investigations Ltd. 
seek a graduate in mathematics or mathe- 
matical statistics to join their unit dealing with 
Oe application of experimental statistical tech- 
= to the problems of market surveys. This 
t is responsible for planning sample design 
and analyses of market research data for a wide 
variety of industries and also for liaison on 
computer programming. Initial salary £800- 
£1,000 _p.a.—Please write, with full details, to 
S. J. Orwell, Managing Director, Market Inves- 
tigations Ltd., 1-2, Berners Street, W.1. 
STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
CATION MMITTEE 


STAFFORDSHIRE “COLLEGE OF 


COMMERCE 


WEDNESBURY. 
_ Principal: H. Harman, B.Com. 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Senior Lecturer in Accountancy and Secretarial 
Subjects. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Tech- 
nical Scale, ic. £1,550 x £50=£1,750. 

In certain circumstances allowances towards 
the cost of lodging and removal expenses may 
be_made to married men teachers. 

Form of application, returnable by Ist Septem- 
ber, 1961, and further particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Director_ of 
Education (Staffing) Education Office. Earl 
Street, Stafford, on receipt of a 

addressed foolscap envelope. 





stamped 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

requires an ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICER (unestablished) to write, and acquire 
articles on trade topics and synopses suitable 
for use overseas. Preference will be given to 
the candidate with varied experience of writing 
for the trade and technical press. Some know- 


ledge of industrial matters essential. Starting 
salary according to experience and ualifications 
rising to a maximum of £1,214.—Write, giving 


age, full details of experience and qualifications 
to Manager (PE 1587), Ministry of Labour, 
Professional & Executive Register, Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 


EXPORT 


OZALID, the leading Company in 
the photocopying field with established 
overseas markets, wishes to expand its 
Export Sales Force and young men of 
proved selling ability with some 
experience in the export field and a 
knowledge of several languages are 
invited to apply for a restricted number 
of vacancies which will becomes avail- 
able in the near future. 


Good salary and incentive offered. 
Contributory. Pension Scheme. All 
expenses paid. Applicants must be 
willing to travel extensively. Apply in 
writing in confidence to: 


The Administrative Controller of Sales, 
Ozalid Company Limited, 
Langston Road, 

Loughton, Essex. 





UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF 
SOCIOLOGY. Secondment for a_ reasonable 
period also considered. The Professor, besides 
administering the department, will have to 
undertake most of the aching in social 
Theory and Comparative Institutions. 

Salary: Ghanaian £G2,600 p.a.; non-Ghanaian 
£G3,000 p.a. 

Appointment normally five years in first 
instance. Outfit allowance £G60. Car allow- 
ance £G150 p.a. Family allowance for non- 
Ghanaians for each child in West Africa £G50 
p.a. or, if under age of 21 and receiving educa- 
tion outside West Africa, £G100 p.a. (maximum 
five children). Part-furnished accommodation 
at charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. 
F.S.S.U. policies maintained if already held, or 
superannuation on similar basis. 

Passages for appointee and family on appoint- 
ment and normal termination. Annual leave 
with 3 overseas return passages in every 4 years 
for non-Ghanaian and one every other year 
for Ghanaian. 

Applications (six copies) with full details of 
qualifications, experience, etc., and naming 
three referees, to be sent before 25th September, 

1961, to the Assistant Registrar (London), 
Gateonaity of Ghana, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 


For other appointments see page 753 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Property Finance Now 


HE Financial Times index of property 

shares now stands at 95.2, compared 
with its mid-May peak of 124.7. This fall 
of over 23 per cent is the tailpiece of a long 
period of almost uninterrupted boom in the 
property share market. The reasons for the 
present setback are not hard to find. Many 
shares had been pushed to very high levels 
and their meagre yields were discounting 
pretty fully the benefits of future develop- 
ments. Secondly, the market was influenced 
by fears of restrictions on finance for 
property developments, and these fears 
proved to be well founded when the Chan- 
cellor asked both the banks and the insur- 
ance companies to restrict advances for 
property development. The institutions, 
particularly the insurance companies, had 
already furnished a number of property 
companies with ample funds or had entered 


PROPERTY SHARES: RISE AND FALL 





Lond. County F’hid. | 26/9 | 38/9 


Second Cov Gdn. | 23/- xd) 38/— 27/3 xd. 26/14 | 
Town & Com. .... | 8/— | 11/6 | 9/4'y xd) 8/9 xdj 3:7 
into commitments to provide finance and, 
they were clearly experiencing difficulty 
in translating the Chancellor’s request into 
practical terms. This week, however,. the 
British Insurance Association sought to 
guide its members by putting its own inter- 
pretation on the request. In a letter to its 
members, the BIA said: “No objection 
would be raised to members completing 
their commitments in regard to property 
investments even though they may extend 
for some years ahead, and relate in some 
cases to an undertaking to finance projects 
not yet formulated. Where members have 
either a legal or a moral obligation to pro- 
ceed with such projects they may, therefore, 
complete them. They should, however, 
exercise a restrictive policy to new properiy 
financing unless there are clear and early 
benefits for exporting industries in 
prospect.” 

The letter went on to suggest that 
members were free to deal with propositions 
for underwriting or subscribing for new 
issues in the normal manner even though the 
new money was designed to finance property 
development. The assumption underlying 
this interpretation is that market forces and 
the marshalling of any queue by the issuing 
houses will keep new issues by property 
companies down to a minimum. The general 
purport of the letter from the BIA must be 
that, while those property companies which 
have already established links with the 


Jan. May July { Aug. | Yield 

i | 24 «| «#14 %, 

Artizans & General 56/3 69/6 51/3 54/— xd 4-6 
Capital & Counties _ 36/6 9/- 39/6 38/3 xd, 2:1 
Central & District . | 42/6 | 56/3 | 41/3 42/- | 3-2 
City Centre ...... 60/3 | 65/9 | 54/- 52/9 | 2-4 
City Lond. R.P..... | 68/3 93/- , 73/3 73/- 3-0 
Hammerson ‘A’... | 35/3 | 42/6 | 35/- 33/- | 1-7 
Land $@6@.-.%- «sve 23 | 2-3 
4:2 

3-1 


insurance companies can feel free to go 
ahead with developments for which finance 
has been promised, companies which have 
no such links will find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to raise money either directly from 
the insurance companies or from the capital 
market. Some pause in property develop- 
ment appeared to be on the cards even 
before the Chancellor spoke, and his request 
may not therefore appear too onerous. What 
its ultimate effect on property development 
and values will be must depend upon the 
length of the pause. 

In the case of Kennedy Leigh it has been 
decided that a proposed loan of £1 million 
from Norwich Union should be postponed 
until April, 1962. Interest on this loan, 
which is to take the form of a debenture 
secured on some of Kennedy Leigh’s 
properties, will be at 63 per cent, and in 
addition Norwich Union has been given an 
option to take up §50,000 ordinary shares at 
8s. 6d. (which is close to the current market 
price) in the three years beginning on April 
I, 1962. Norwich Union already holds 
1,040,000 of Kennedy Leigh’s 5s. ordinary 
shares, having paid just over 5s. a share for 
them. The shares were first offered to the 
public in March at 6s. 9d. each and they 
later touched a peak of 12s. 93d. 

Another big loan which was apparently 
in the pipeline when the Chancellor spoke 
is the £9} million debenture issued to 
various undisclosed institutions by Stock 
Conversion and Investment Trust. These 
institutions will also have the right to sub- 
scribe for 900,000 §s. ordinary shares at 15s. 
each ; if they take up their options in full 
they will secure about 13 per cent of the 
ordinary capital after the capital reorganisa- 
tion. The shares in their existing 2s. form 
stand at the heavy price of £21, but they 
are to be written up to §s. nominal with an 
eleven-for-one scrip issue to follow. This 
will bring their market value down to about 
35s. So far the company has not paid a 


dividend and has charged. its spending on - 


development properties against revenue ; in 
future this will be charged against capital. 
The directors say that the company is un- 
likely to pay a dividend during the next two 
or three years but they promise that when 
the developments are sufficiently advanced 
the company’s income will be distributed 
as fully as possible. 

It seems unlikely that Town and Com- 
mercial Properties will have any difficulties 
in financing its developments. The total 
cost of developments in hand at March 31st 
amounted to more than £2} million, but the 
chairman, Mr R. C. Yablon, reminds share- 
holders in his annual statement that the 
Legal and General has acquired about ro 
per cent of the equity and has made pro- 
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vision for long term finance amounting to 
about £4 million. The shares issued to 
Legal and General did not rank for divi- 
dends in respect of the year to March 31st 
last but they will rank for the 64 per cent 
payment forecast for the current year on the 
capital to be increased both by the writing 
up of the 2s. shares to 4s. nominal and by 
the one-for-four scrip issue that will follow. 
On this forecast the 2s. shares at 8s. 9d. 
yield 3.7 per cent. 

The first offer of property shares since 
the Chancellor spoke came this week with 
the issue of 750,000 ordinary shares of 
Sovereign Securities, which entered the 
property field less than three years ago. 
This company’s future income is very much 
bound up with the successful completion of 
various developments now in hand. In 
addition to the £247,000 of ordinary capital, 
of which about 60 per cent is being offered 
for sale, there is £353,000 in deferred capital 
held entirely by the chairman, Mr Laurence 
Knight. These shares rank equally with the 
ordinary except that they do-not rank for 
any dividend until the ordinary shares 
receive an annual dividend of 12} per cent. 
On such a payment half the deferred shares 
will rank for the dividend and will be con- 
verted into ordinary shares and similarly 
the other half of the deferred shares will be 
converted when the ordinary dividend is 
raised to 173 per cent. For the year to 
April 30th next a dividend of § per cent is 
forecast, so that the shares which are offered 
at 7s. each have an initial yield of no more 
than 2.9 per cent ; but for the succeeding 
years the directors envisage dividends of 10 
and then 123 per cent. 


John Brown 


Ta full report from John Brown once 
more emphasises that it is the group’s 


- machine tool interests which have protected 


shareholders from lean times in the ship- 
building industry and may continue to pro- 
tect them from the still leaner times to come. 
The main point of interest in the statement 
by the chairman, Lord Aberconway, is that 
the group “ greatly needs to win the order 
for the new Cunarder.” At the moment its 
Clydebank yard, where only two more keels 
are on order to be laid, is far from fully 
occupied and overhead costs and the need 
to hold the skilled labour force together 
have prompted Lord Aberconway to say that 
both shareholders and employees would be 
better off with an unprofitable contract than 
without it. 

Lord Aberconway. also reveals that even 
though gross profits rose by 24 per cent, 
from £3,645,000 to £4,491,000, some sec- 
tions of the group’s business other than ship- 
building have given cause for concern. In 
the land boiler division competition is 
extremely strong and “ price margins are 
quite inadequate.” Cravens, the rolling 
stock subsidiary, expects to make a “ sub- 
stantial loss” on its contract for 464 cars 
for the London Transport underground and 
Lord Aberconway also describes margins on 
water turbines and chemical plant as in- 
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adequate. Hence future profits will be 
dependent upon the machine tool division. 
The rise in consolidated net profits is more 
than accounted for by the higher earnings 
of the two wholly owned machine tool sub- 
sidiary companies, Wickman and Firth 
Brown Tools. Last year Wickman bought 
the Coventry Machine Tool Works and had 
the current year record orders of hand 
when the current financial year opened while 
Firth Brown Tools is being reorganised and 
expanded. The {£1 ordinary shares have lost 
38. to 37s. xd this week and now yield 5.8 
per cent. 


Ultramar 


7 decline of oil shipments from Vene- 
zuela to the United States cut the 
earnings of the Ultramar group in 1959 and 
last year the fall in profits was even more 
marked. Although production was higher, 
Ultramar’s consolidated trading. profit 
slumped from £2,107,000 to £310,000. The 
proximate cause of the decline is the much 
reduced dividend from Mercedes, in which 
-Ultramar and Texaco each has a §0 per cent 
interest: last year it made a cash payment 
of £163,000 whereas in 1959 it paid a divi- 
dend in kind of £1,995,000, made up of 
transferred concessions and distributions 
from profits accumulated mainly before 
1959. After a slightly lower tax charge but 
a much higher depreciation provision the 
Ultramar group made a net loss of £209,000 
last year, its producing companies being 
hit by the lower prices ruling for crude oil 
and products. In addition, the wholly-owned 
Golden Eagle Refining Company of 
California made a loss in developing market- 
ing outlets before going ahead with its plan 
to expand its Los Angeles refinery. The 
Ultramar directors have cut the tax-free 
capital distribution from Is. 6d. to Is. per 
Ios. stock. 

The preliminary statement also reveals 
that the structure of the group has been 
changed, as the Canadian-Caribbean Oil 
Company of the Bahamas has acquired a 50 
per cent interest in the equity of Golden 
Eagle of Panama and Golden Eagle of 
Canada on the payment of $2 million to 
Ultramar. Can-Carib, which is organised 
and controlled by the J. M. Shaheen in- 
terests, is also providing a “ capital contribu- 
tion ” of $2 million to each of the Golden 
Eagle companies and, in addition, a $6 mil- 
lion mortgage loan to Golden Eagle of 
Canada. The new arrangement will obviate 
the need for Ultramar to raise any additional 
funds for its Golden Eagle interests. But 
other finance to cover the cost of equipment 
supplied from this country to the Panama 
refinery, where work is well advanced on the 
site of over 400 acres, is being negotiated 
and United States banking facilities should 
be available to cover local costs incurred in 
Panama and the United States. The ros. 
ordinary shares lost Is, 9d. on the news of 
the lower profits and now stand at 28s. 14d. 
which is barely above their lowest point for 
the year. This was always a gambler’s stock 
—and it still is. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Furness Withy 


a HE accounts of Furness Withy are never 
very informative, as this shipping group 
cloaks the results of a combination of asso- 
ciated and subsidiary companies behind the 
Shipping Exemption Order. Last year the 
rise of 193 per cent in net profits may have 
some compensation for the absence of an 
adequate explanation of how the group’s 
ventures were faring; in the latest year, 
which ended on April 30th, there is not even 
this consolation, for net profits fell by nearly 
30 per cent from £1,834,000 to £1,293,000. 
The preliminary statement gives no figure 
for depreciation, which amounted to £34 
million in 1959-60 and which may have been 
even higher in 1960-61 as it included special 
depreciation on new tonnage. 

The directors have maintained the 
ordinary dividend at 10 per cent but the 


' cover has fallen from 2.7 to 1.8 times. The 


London dock strike and higher wages 
probably help to account for the fall in 
profits as well as the depressed state of ship- 
ping rates over the period. The £1 ordinary 
shares lost 1s. 14d. after the results were 
published and at 39s. 73d. yield 5.1 per cent. 


International Nickel 


HE interim report from International 

Nickel strengthens the impression that 
productive capacity has run ahead of 
demand and that margins have been 
squeezed. The results of the group for the 
first half of this year are slightly better than 
those for the second half of 1960, but worse 
than those for the first half of 1960. 

The directors say that deliveries of nickel 
in all forms in the first six months of this 
year were a little lower than in the corres- 
ponding period in 1960 but about ten per 
cent above those in the second half. Sales 
and profits, moreover, were slightly better 
in the second quarter of this year than in 
the first, But to match last year’s net earn- 


Six months to June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1960 


1960 1961 

$'000s $'000s $’000s 
ECE TE 268,758 236,363 258,845 
Costsand expenses... 179,927 162,952 177,693 
Operating earnings... 88,831 73,411 81,152 
Total income ........ 90,92! 74,327 = 81,925 
INCOME FAX. 0 vi ccsicce 34,161 26,017 30,981 
Net earnings......... 43,902 36,799 37,653 
Net earnings per share $1-50 $1 +26 $1 -28 


ings per common share, net earnings in the 
second half of the current year will have to 
amount to $1.48 per share and the latest 
results do not provide much of a guide to 
the year’s outturn as the price of nickel was 
raised by ten per cent at the beginning of 
July. Demand is expected to rise in this 
period but the costs of running in the new 
Thompson mine have to be covered and 
International Nickel may continue to pile up 
stocks. So far, three quarterly payments of 
40 cents per share have been declared but 
it is still not clear whether this portends a 
payment higher than the 1960 rate of 
$1.523. Even if the dividend were to be 
raised to, say, $1.60 the yield on the npv 
shares at the current London price of $153 
would be no more than 1.8 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : july 24 Aug. 4 Aug. 21 
LAST DEALINGS : Aug. 3 Aug. 18 Sept. | 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 15 Aug. 29 Sept. 12 


EFORE last weekend equity prices fell 

back further and gilts continued to 
rise. But on Tuesday of this week the fall 
in equities was halted and prices improved 
slightly in a very quiet market, with the 
number of bargains marked on Tuesday 
and Wednesday around the lowest levels re- 
corded this year. Over the week to Wednes- 
day The Economist indicator lost 8 points 
to 369.2. Turnover in gilt-edged was also 
limited but prices held up after the 
weekend. Before the weekend interest in 
gilt-edged stocks was displayed by small 
investors attracted by high yields, and 
there -was also some foreign buying ; 
after the weekend Continental support con- 
tinued and there was also some switching. 
Short dated gilt-edged stocks still showed 
net losses over the week to Wednesday but 
the long and undated stocks were appreci- 
ably higher. Exchequer 53 per cent 1966 
lost § to 963 while Redemption 3 per cent 
1986-96 showed a notable rise of 1% to 53%. 
23 per cent Consols and 33 per cent War 
Loan each gained %, to 383 and 52} respec- 
tively. 

The equity market was depressed at first 
by the Berlin crisis ; but later there was 
a small amount of buying both before and 
after the publication of the trade figures. 
Some of the buying was by trustees, but 
they did not come into the market for any 
large amount of stock. Bank shares fell back 
over the week and Westminster “ B ” were 
typical in losing 2s. to 79s. 9d.; but hire 
purchase shares gained small amounts, Bow- 
maker closing 3d. higher at 14s. 43d. Insur- 
ance shares made small mixed movements 
and brewery shares fell slightly. 


Among building shares the heaviest falls 


-came in the cement producers, with Asso- 


ciated Portland and Rugby Portland each 
losing 2s. 6d. to 73s. 6d. and §2s. 9d. respec- 
tively. Marks and Spencer gained 1s. on 
Wednesday but still lost 4s. 3d. over the 
week to 97s. and other leading store shares 
also lost smaller amounts. Electrical shares 
generally lost small amounts though Decca 
Record fell more heavily by 3s. 9d. to 
63s. 3d. and Thorn made a net gain of Is. to 
51s. on favourable press comment. 

Widespread losses occurred in engineer- 
ing and steel shares though Jaguar “A” 
and Leyland, which are thought to be 
among those that will do well if Britain 
joins the common market, advanced among 
motors. Tobacco shares put on small 
amounts with BAT 6d. up at 68s. 3d. Else- 
where among British equities there were 
falls: in food, shipping, textiles, property 
and oil. : 

The Kaffir market was also fairly quiet, 
Anglo-American gained 2s. 6d. to 126s. 3d. 
and Free State Geduld lost the same amount 
to 81s. 3d. Tin shares continued their 
recent upward trend and Tronoh put on 35. 
to 77S. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 12, 1961, there was an “‘above-line”’ 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £27,571,000 compared 
with a surplus of £66,268,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £6,240,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 


was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £7,038,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £246,290,000 compared. with 
£352,560,000 in 1960-6!. 















April I, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, | ended | ended 
on Toles | Aug 13, | Auge f2 ar 7 
ug. e ug. ’ , ? 
i860 ° | 1961 1960 | 196! 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 485,761| 577,588] 20,121| 25,076 
Surtax .eesseee 210,000] 30,100] 36, p00} _ 700 
Death Duties ..| 240,000 x 101,600] 4,200} _ 3,100 
StampS......-. 94, 32,300} 40,200} 1,300| !,800 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325,500]- 95,100} 117,100] 9,900} 6,000 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . bdo 50 a. _— 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000 | 726,511 872,488] 36,321| 36,676 
Customs. ....+- 1,550,000] 536,758| 585,494 923| 24,057 
Excis@cssekenac 960,000] 369,565) 379.715 0} 20,665 
Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 906,323| 965,209  rs049 44,722 
Motor Duties .. 25,235| 26,683] 495) 3,908 
PO (Net Recpts) nits ~~ 
creat Lic’s.. 8,500 8,800]... eee 
undry Loans .. 12,702 an 
Miscellaneous . . 42,429 } 113,881 271 } 2 
Total sicsss 1,721,700 | 1,987,061 1116,130, 96,405 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 225,327| 256,022] 7,052} 7,562 
Payments to. N. 
Ireland Exch. 30,068 30,948 


PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- 


3,807 3,931 8 14 
1,674,570 | 1,766,843] 114,800) 106,000 
1,933,772 2,057,744 | 121, D 113,576 



















Sinking Funds. 10,934] 10,844] 510; 400 
“Above-line” Surplus _ _ _ — 

or BOONE fos ves vacp 223,006; $81,527] 6,240) 27,571 
“ Below-line ” Net Expen- 

Citra sic ccccnghaees s 129,554| 164,763} 9%, 7,038 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 352,560 


246,290] 16,049) 34,609 


Net receipts from : 


Tax Reserve Certificates 598) — 3,407 
Savings Certificates..... 500|— 1,200 
Defence Bonds ........ 360 
Premium Savings Bonds. 220'— 1,500 


‘Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £2 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £8 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 














(£ million) 
; Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills 
oe Advances “ _osal 
Public | Bank of | ‘pape® 
Tender Tap Dept. | England Debt 





1960 
Aug. 13 | 3,440-0 | 1,870-3 195-6 5,505-9 
May 6} 3,130-0 1,887 -3 293-3 5,310-6 
13 | 3,160-0 1,893 -0 275°3 5,328 -2 
» 20} 3,180-0 1839-1 316-3 5,335-5 
» 27} 3,210-0 1,843-3 49-7 5,303-0 
June 3 | 3,240-0 1,825-3 258-5 5,323-8 
, 10| 3,270-0 1,827°6 242-2 5,339-8 
, 7] 3,280-0 1,823 -6 263-9 5,367-5 
» 24] 3,290-0 1,909-6 201-6 5,365 -8 
\ebrionpelsicetaarngpaiepiemnighnea 
». 30 3,290-0 283-3 . 5,483 -0 
(mmc cere, 
july 8] 3,280-0 1,853-1 265-2 0:8 5,399 -0 
» 5] 3,270-0 1,866-0 269-0 ose 5,405 -0 
» 22] 3,260-0 1,894-4 214-3 oes 5,368 -7 
» 29 | 3,250-0 1,920-3 0-4 3-3 5,393 -9 
Aug. 5] 3,280-0 1,882-6 207-3 ‘ 5,369 -9 
» 12] 3,290-0 1,712-9 206 -6 5,209-4 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











oR the third week since the rise in Bank hee | Ra & aa 

rate the syndicate of discount houses ea 860 "| 1961 | ‘1561 
submitted an unchanged bid of £98 6s. 4d. 
at last sic og os — tA elees be tome. ag@ 2,411-5 nares 
it receive 4I per cent its a p ication Notes in banking dept..... 42- 38-9 26: 
against 44 per cent at the saivilen week’s Smee al oe 2887 
tender. - The level of most outside bids Gan el ae ee Let | eel a 
again fell slightly and the average rate of | Bonking Department : 
discount rose by 5.18d. to £6 14s. 8.51d. Public accounts........... 16-6 | 13-0 | 12-6 
per cent. Total applications for the £250 Special deposits .......... 56-5 | 170-7 | 195-0 
million bills on offer rose by £9 million to | Ouest | 7883 | Bo | 7 
£395 million last week, despite an apparent Tomé. oUt bee ceceseccacses 462:9 | 493-1 520-5 
oe in official pa gona Wadia scicci. 02 379-3 | 378-7 | 418-7 

it was in rt suppl throughout ere 8 advances.... 39°6 74-7 B32 

the week sad thé dethodtios helped ‘the | Tou | ans | aa | sini 
market by means of fairly large bill pur- Banking department reserve .| 43-4 39-7 26-8 
chases up to Monday. But on both Tues- | “Proportion” ............0+: $s | fol %: 





day and Wednesday one or two houses were 
forced to borrow small amounts at 7 per 
cent from the Bank of England. The 
market’s bill allotments over the past three 
tenders have been relatively low and it will 
be under pressure to raise its bid for bills 
at future tenders; but the Bank has no 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,400 million on 
August 6th. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Three Months’ Bills 

















. Date of Puereas  |ARoued 
desire to see the rate forced down too | Tender Offered Rate of | at Max. 
quickly. Allotment Rate* 


In New York the three month bill rate 

















. et 1960 9! d. % 
rose for the fourth successive time last week, | Aug. 12 270-0 424-3 | ii sas | 48 
from 2.366 per cent to 2.519 per cent. 1961 
May 12 250-0 445-8 86 5-04 50 
MONEY. RATES a 260-0 425 | 98 3-18 | 33 
LONDON ia! ae 270-0 440 se 8 
june 2 270-0 419-9 88 9-6! 61 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % ss a 270-0¢ 463-3 8? 4-14 39 
5%, 26/7/61). ...+ 7 Bank bills ; a 260-0 391-2 | 90 0-42 | 55 
ee ~<a 260-O+ 389-1 90 8-47 50 
Deposit rates 3 months ae 250-0 400-8 90 89-4 46 
(maximum) : 4 months 
RISER SEE 5 6 months. july 7 240-0 405-2 90 8-80 42 
Discount houses... 5-5S!, | Fine trade bills : ae 24-0 378-2 91 4-47 47 
months a ae 240-0 333-3 92 5-62 66 
Money : 4 months ee 250-0 426-6 133 9-22 28 
Day-to-Day ....... 53g-6!a 6 months 
Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 134 3-33 as 
NEW YORK ve 250-0 394-7 134 8-5i 4 
Official Discount % _ | Treasury bills: % * On August I Ith tenders for 91 day bills at £98 6s. 4d. secured 
rate: PE Ba gvgirse 2366 41 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 jo Av wrens 2-519 = — was for £250 million 91 day bills. + Allotment cut by 
£10 million, 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 

















| Effective Limies Market Rates : Spot 
August 16 August 10 | August II | August 12 | August |4 | August 15 | August 16 
| 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-80! ,-3 2-803) ,-5 2-80!4-3, 2-80! 16-3 2-B0!g—!4 2-80! 
Canadien $... 5 2-8935-' | 2-89'je-3e |. 2-893, | 2-89-89 | 2-B8I5,a91,,| 2- la 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13-77leSy | 13-76le%e | 13-708 %— | 13-76le-%y 13-75% 76a 13-77-77 4 
Swiss Fr. ..... | 1b-94-12-547, 12- 10!g—3 12-O919~3,4 12-097,-10!, 12-O08!2-3, 12- 12-O9'g~3, 
Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96- 139-55- 139-50- 139-S7— 139- 139-40- 139-50 
142-05 60 62 45 55 
Dutch Gld.... 9-983,-10-28!> 10-393,-10 10-077, t 10-077g-08's 10 -063,-07 8 8 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -037-11-365 11+ 187g-19'g 11 - 1834-19 11-19-19, 11 - 1834-19 1h-18t,-! Lb -19!p34 
Portug, Esc. .. a 26-3 80-1 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 15-25. 15-25 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1739!,—40 1739! 4-94 1739! 4-34 173734-38'4 173734-38'4 17-381 4-34 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-27!.-14-70 14-4714-l) 14-46-46! 14-46! 14-45-45!, 14-4423, 14-453 4-46 
Danish Kr. ...-| 19-06!-19-62 19 -3459-7; 19-34!9-3, 19-3415-3, 19-343g-5, 34! 4-34 19-35!g~39 
Norwegian Kr.! —19-71-20-30'; | 20-013 20-O1'4-'2 | 20-0135, | 20-Oltgty | 20-O1'e%5 |  20-00%¢-35 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United States $..........0ceeees I ig-!5i6 I 16-'Si¢c. pm I ig—t5y6 Ig-te. pm | Wiye-llige. pm) =f lg-tc. pm 
Canadian $ Hig=!Sige. pm | Hyg—lSrgc. pm | i g—te. pm Ilg-le. pm I'g-le. pm 
DRE FE, oki s cree acd canuadar 4 re. pm ‘Ti pm | 4!2-3!gc. pm | 4!2-3!2c. pm | 4!2-3!2c. pm 
Swiss Fr. .... - pm Sc. pm pm 6! 4-534c. pm 6—-S!o¢. pm 
Belgian Fr.. 45-35c. pm 45-~35c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 
Dutch Glid. .. 6-5c. pm 6-5c. pm 6-5c. 6-5c. pm 6-5c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. . 5!~=4! apf. pm | 5!2—4!opf. pm Sigdiggh oon 6—5pf. pm 5'4-5pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $06... ccbescases 15) 6~2'3;gc. pm|2!5;4~2'3, cc, pmj2!5)¢-2!3) ge. pmj2!5;6-2!3) 6c. 3) i6-2'Sigc. pm] 3-278. pm 
MOE cian fidtecd, ncvatibes Ve-234e. pm to pm 2 234c. pm | 2 ee. pm aie pm {3!; 16¢- PIG 
QTV aig ie wcvewies ss ehacchan 16—15c. pm 16—15¢. 16—15c. 16—[5c. 16% 4-1 pm! 16-15!oc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. .........46.. 1512-14! apf. pm_1534~143 4pf. 1534-143 4pf. pm 153,-143,pf 16-1 pm | {5!,-1 pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/8 250/9! 250/11! 251/18 251/- 
oe Bw te we Dececoccee 35-15!2 | 35- 15! | 35-15!, 35-15t, | 36-15!5 
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Prices, 1961 BRITISH FUNDS Net Viel, | Sing | Prices, 1961 Last Two ORDINARY 
aoa AND 1961 Aug. 16, (a) to STOCKS 
High | Low GUARANTEED STOCKS $ 1861 High | Low (a) (b) (c 
See’ | fn4| ef 4 %, %, | BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
52!, | 98% | Savings Bonds BYo sevens 1955-65 | O8% | 887m) 5 09 | 6 § 3! lous | 65/9 | 6 a| 7° b| Barclays..........00. £1 | 78/- | 75/- 
100!32 | 99 | Conversion 4!2%...........1962 | 99316 | 992 | 4 8 100/3 | 74/3 16 ¢| 8 a| District ............. £1 | 86/3 | 84/9 
967, | 93%, | Exchequer 3° 94% | 94tizn| 419 tt | 6 6 51 /'00/ / WE « J 4 
8 > nesses gos, | 99571 311 9 | 6 3 7 | Os. | $8/72 | 13 ¢| § a| Lloyds...........4. £i | 64/9 | 61/9 
HOt rg | 98% | Treasury Siz%.--- 32 32 € 6 11 | 26/4!2 | 18/72 | 8 b| 7 a| Martins ............ 5/-| 21/9 | 20/6 
932932 | 90!4 | Exchequer 2!2% .... 90716 | 907) 5 3 6 94/6 | 67/3 19 ¢| 9,a| Midland............+ £1 | 80/3 | 79/6 
991932 | 965, | Conversion 434%.....+++++ 1963 | 96156) 95'5i6/ 49 7 | 61010 | o773 | 73/2 7 b| 7 a| Nat Provincial ....... £1 | 83/- | 80/3 
ae 7” conversion a6 Jvawasvesue ai - : 7 3 ; . ; 95/6 58/9 7" 2b 6234 | Westminster ‘B’...... £1 | 81/9 79/9 
i6 xchequer 512% «... ++ ++. 8 4 44/9 | 35/7. | 8 b| 4 a| Australia&N.Z...£!p.p.| 37/- | 37/6 
83! 785g} Funding 3% sus owaes C8SS 79 79 $62 6 14 6! 52/- 43/9 2 6 4 a| Bk. Lond. & §. Amer..£1 | 46/6 fas 
893 F “ 86! 86! 316 8 5 il 8! 
4 unding 47%.» -+ +++ o, } Bea, it 4 | £247e | £21316 | $1-85e | $2-05c | Bank of Montreal....$10 | £24716 | £24131. 
79!3 16 | 745g Savings Bonds 3% eee oe 75 4 75 ue 5 4 3 6 3034 253 8 C 9¢ Bank of New S. Wales £20 2614* 26'4* 
847, | 8034 | Savings Bonds 2/,% . Siz, | Silks | 5 8 2] 61 414A 1397 | 10 €| 5 a| Barclays D.C.O....... £1 | 38/3 | 36/9 
72''1¢ | 66'4 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 667e* | 674 | 5 3 0 | 612 TI) Gag | 4g/. 8 a| 7!2b| Chartered........... £1 | 54/- | 52/3 
$3516 787, Funding 3% see eeeeenees 966-68 7933 795g $3 614 91 £21 £145, 5/- a|10/-b Hongk’g. & Shang.. . $25 £17!2 £1634 
971, 92! Victory 4%... ..eeseeeee 93* 93* 99 5 1 5t] 70/6 50/- 7". A Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. :10/- 55/- 52/9 
85! 80!4 Conversion 3!7%......0s0++ 1969 | 805,* s8i* 5 43 6 14 9 | £2956 | £25'5i6 ees '$2+37'!9¢\ Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | £28!5,, | £283, 
93516 87 Conversion 5% .......s000. 875, 88 412 5 6 14 10 {1119/6 96/3 10 9 a/| Royal Bk. of Scotland . £1 |103/-* |102/6* 
95'li6 | 8Blo Conversion S'4%. ...6.cisces 887, 887, 48 4 613 2 | 40/3 34/- sé 10 b | Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 37/- 35/6 
73'g 66 Treasury 3!o%..csceeeet 6634 67's 417 2 6 12 101 |165/- 95/- 22!'4¢| 22!2¢ | Hambros .......£1 f.p. |132/6 135/- 
724 65 Treasury 3% eae nslons 653,4* 66! 417 0 612 51] 89/6 59/6 2'2a 5 6 | Schroders ......ccee. £1 | 75/- 4/- 
97716 ssi, Funding 5'2% ........0. > 89's 429 6 ; t 60/6 47/- 6'4a 6!4b | Union Discount...... £1 | 47/9 47/- 
591, | 51%, | Redemption 3% ......-. 524 | 53% | 411 0 | 6 27/41. | 13/- | 18 ¢| Nil a| Bowmaker ......... S/— | 14/11, | 14/412 
884 80!2 | Treasury 5% ... 807, Bil, 45 7 | 612 21) 23/6. | 15/10!1,} 92a 9! b | Lombard Banking ...5/— | 15/l0!, | 16/- 
63' 16 55 Funding 3'2% .. 56 56!g 492 612 31}21/9 13/9 7'2b 5 a| Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 14/- 14/3 
945g 813, Treasury 5'2%.. 82* 8i7—* | 44 7 6 14 101 210/- —|135/= 4 a| 22!'2b | United Domins. Tst...£1 |145/- |150/- 
653g 56'2 | Consols 4% ...... 575g 5g 4°39 6 16 IIf 
59!4 50! | War Loan 3!2%....... ide 1952 | 5%, 5234 420 614 7f BREWERIES, Etc. 
59 50! Conv. S4% 20 s.00 6 after Apr. 1961 | 517, 527, 424 6 15 10f | 13/- 11/9 oso bee Bass, M. & B. .......5/=| 12/6 11/9 
507, 43', | Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 44!5 45!5 420 615 2f] 41/12 | 31/- 5 a 8!2b | Distillers ......20+ olen 35/6 36/3 
44 36!, CSO 29d SG soc svc canccavease® 373, 385g 319 8 6 10 6f | 26/9 13/- 6!nb 4 a/| Flowers. 17/6 
4312 | 36l2 | Treasury 2!2%....after Apr. 1975 | 37% | 38% | 4.0 6 | 612 9f1 90/5 | H/- | l#7b) 8 a Guinness... am oe Yo 
91516 853, British Electric 4!: a es'ediee 1967-69 | 86!,* 86! 416 5 614 6! 42/- 30/- si Jixb Tea her it ‘Disilliers) -10/- 33/9 32/6 
75'lig | 7Ola | British Electric 3%...... 1 73 | 7i'4 7134 5 3 8 613 6/ = 2 ns 
705, | 6412 | British Electric 3%. ..... 1974-77 | 647% | 654* | 5 1 4 | G11 3113/5 | 26/9, | 12 Bb) OS 8 | Watney Manas cs: ae 
|S Rapes ee oe | we td | ea a 
6 ritish Electric 3'2%..... 4 8 
B47 | 78% | British Gas 4%..........1969-72 | 79'e | 79 | 41710 | 613 61 96/9 | 70/3 acl os bee 1). | 73/6 
Bil3i¢ | 76 British Gas 3!4%........ 1969-71 7633* 7634* $.23 613 8! ] 28/ MN 21/1'2 4 a 7'4b } British Plaster Bd. ..10/~ | 23/1'2 | 22/10! 
593 5134 Sa ee 1990-95 | 5234 53! 4ii il 69 5/ i 17/6 6 a| 10 b| Richard Costain..... 5/- | 18/3 18/- 
7S5ilig | FOla British Transport 3% .... 1968-73 rAL' 7134 § 3-8 613 6! 9/4'2 10 b 5 a| Crittall Mfg......... 5/-| 10/- 10/- 
807, 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 74l4 7434 414 4 612 3! 13/6 10/6 6 a{ 14 b {| International Paints . << 11/3 I1/- 
61716 5334 British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 5434 555 416 3 611 4/ NGS ole ar a at eo wag hag bso eee ss! ws os 
ec ¢ | Rugby Portland ..... - 
——— — ——————— | 28/41. | 18/3 | 12126] ‘7124 | Taylor Woodrow....5/- | 23/= | 21/9 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND hug, Ante ae 167/1'2 |119/6 17!2b 7'2a | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 |124/6 123/6 
ug. 9 u Au 
High | Low CORPORATION STOCKS 1861 7 a CHEMICAL 
SStiglinh == 29/3 22/6, 16.,2| "4 | Albrighe & Wilton. ..5/- 23/10! 23/10! 
82'g | 762 | Australia 314% ...... 76% | 77% | 617 O11 5879 | 40/-- | 7°b| 4 | Fisons..cseecccccccce£l | 42/3 | 40/- 
a 7, cnrelie” set eeeenees - ete | :8 12 Cel ai/e | 63/12 | 6a} 7b ICI..... vecccccees ell | 71/3 _| 69/7!q 
BION WG sc bvcsseed 1 bes a 
101" | 92% New Zealand &% ici ay 1976-90 93° 930 6 2 Oe 26/10!2 | 20/. a} 10 b{ Monsanto.......+...5/= | 21/3 20/9 
2 odesia an yasaland Oy eessesece 2 2 
3) 7 73 South Africa 3'2%....... xf Sac nce Okie 1965-67 | 73!2 74 915 O/ 36/- 24/- 4a 8 b pee i a 29/3 28/6 
59 | 53! Southern Rhodesia 4'2% ..........55 1987-92 | 54 53! 8 18 O/ 91/3 58/6 20 b 7'.a | Montague Burton...10/— | 76/10!2 | 77/- 
9453 | 85!g | Agricultural Mortgage 5!2% ......... 1980-85 | 85!, 85!> 6 16 O/ | 74/3 48/- 13'3b 55¢a | Debenhams........ 10/— | 56/6 55/- 
89 8214 Birmingham 414% ......006 pe oereen 1967-70 | 823, 83!,4 6 16 O! | 59/41, | 45/- 1290) 25 OW 1GLUS. “Aicy ec eccces 5/- | 50/3 50/- 
9234 86! Bristol 5%... ..0sececscsccsevcecces 1971-73 | 87!4 87'4 6 12 O! | 70/3 50/- 20 a| 25 b/| House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 54/- 53/3 
93 87 Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 873, 873, 6 9 O/} 21/I' | 15/9 S «4 7'3b | Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/— | 16/3 16/3 
483, | 41 Sea Mes nes chsh ce abamea eae after 1920 | 4214* 53!,* 6 13 Of 1106/9 85/1! 15 aj} 32!2b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- |101/3|| | 97/- 
89'g 813, LAR PU pnd Sha tegn'e ss ones sicase mane 1980-83 | 82!, 8134 6 14 OF | 53/10!2 | 34/101} 10 aj} 20 b| United Drapery..... 5/- | 47/9 44/9 
93 8414 PUN, DD on ods abies aguisscéisacen® 1980 | 86!,4 84!,* 6 12 O1 | 62/1'2 | 50/3 25 b 105ga | Woolworth......... 5/- | 52/7!2 | 51/6 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 35/- ee ae eS eee ee 36/- 36/- 
ai’ an ¢ ae Brit. Electronic Inds. oe wre? san 
- Gi F'9D0 | B.C... ccc cceeceee 
~~ - ~~ ~ Aug. | Aug. | 14/7!, | 11/3 7'ab| 5 a | Crompton Parkinson. sy 11/934 | II/tltg 
$ 9 16 | 76/-" | 54/- 23'3¢ |} 3!3a| Decca Record...... 10/~ | 67/- | 63/3 
= oe P.-=% $ | $ | 52/- | 36/9 | 1216] 5-a] EMI.........068 10/~ | 38/9 | 38/3. 
Atch. Topeka... | 2642 | 265% | Boeing......... 5379" 532% | Ine. Harvester... | 535— | 5312, wore aera | 3s] oF Bt cette tenet | aie Lathe? 
cin. fect ee 7 to olenee cipmeah i 391. Inter. Nickel... 8234 83!2 39/6 29/- 3 a 7- & | General Electric. ...<: £l | 30/6 29/3 
ennsylvania..:. 8 8 rysier ....... 513g | 50!4*| Inter. Paper... | 34'4 | 355g 72/9 47/~ 43, 8!gb | C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 55/- 54/6 
— eons LR - _— eee “ . 7 onan setae 3 geiz 52/3 | 38/6 3'4a | 6!2b/| A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 44/-— | 43/- 
mer. Electric .. rown Zeller. .. lonsanto ..... u . bs es e 
Am. Tel. & Tel... |123'4 |1223 | Distillers Stag... | 405 | 40!4 | Nat. Distiliers.. | 28° | 28° | °/- | 45/3 | 25 ¢€| 25 ¢| Thorn Electrical.....5/~) S0/-° | 51/-° 
Cons. Edison.... | 77'2 | 767g | Douglas........ 3934 | 38!g | Pan-American . | 197g | 183g ENGINEERING 
int. Tel. & Tel... | 59% | 59 | Dow Chemical.. | 77% | 80° | Procter Gamble | 93 | 93° | 369 | o4741, | 41 ‘a.6 \eudeaeaen ii) eal Nae 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 437 | 457g | DuPont........ 232/232 | Radio Corpn... | 61 | 5a— | So/g | 33/02 | fizg | i2B | Babcoc Peeer soos | Sars toe 
United Corpn... | 87g | 9 East. Kodak..... 107/105 Sears Roebuck . | 70!2 | 7075 | 'g /4\ 5 11 3 € 9 6b 3 mn atl Lai he: 5 > oe 
Western Union . | 46!4 | 445g | Ford Motor..... 93'g | 91'2 | Shell Oil ...... | 4436 | 44'4 | 33/97 | o47712 | 10 a | 20 b| internat. Combusi. . 5/- asfior Pitt 
Alcoa.......+0. 76 78!g | Gen. Electric ... | 68'g 12 | Socony-Mobil.. | 4634 | 46!2 g/l! 4/9 2 Ri Sn'de’e ns. Wenta’'th. ioy- 4/9 2 4/9 7 
Aluminium..... 3134 | 32 General Foods .. | 87 91'4 | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 515g | 53% i" 28/- di,@ di5b oa Bay Neca 8 - 30/ oat 
Amer. Can...... 443, | 45 General Motors . | 477g*| 47!2 | Stand. Oil N.J.. | 45'2*| 4434 17/41. | 13/6 * Nil’ b Phe Thom ee ns ee 14/6 ia/e 
Am. Smelting... | 66 65'2 | Goodyear ...... | 4414 | 45!2 | Union Carbide. |138!2 |137 33/101. 21/8! 7 2! C Ce Tae 29/4!,* | 28 a 
Am. Viscose .... | 55 | 54!2 | GulfOil....0... 385, | 37% | U.S, Steel ..... 87 | 8578 | 3579 7 | S176 | 251 te | Kies ene oe | Bite” | Be 
Anaconda...... 57 543, | Heinz.......... 63'4 | 63'g | West. Electric.. | 437g | 434 78/ 64/ 7 12126 ‘Allied vi sea seeees fl a /' 
Beth. Steel ..... | 42'g | 42 | Int. Bus. Mach... |497  /495!2 | Woolworth... | 74'g | 75's Liio/- | gaya oS bl dee a ee $0/- 
fount cramenpencsncaenasiaianaae ae = | 36/10'2 | 20/7! 7236 ©. Ma ec csensnsen sae 10/~ | 23/3 22/10! 
Seandard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 7/6 \129/6 | 1070] 1718 | BerrcAshmoresscccc eT fiaaze (uns 
108/7', | 78/6 5 a| Il b| Guest Keen,.........£1 | 92/= " 
sas 425 | Yield 25 Yield so | Yield | Gove | Yield |'Sti7 | 22/0 4 a| 12 6| Head Wrightson eae sy 35/- | 23/3 
industrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 100/3 68/3 5 a T Olea Ber... ccc os cnee él | 87/- 84/3 
che ge ; i 22/6 14/- 10 b 4a Gomme 2 Marles...5/— | 16/10!2 | 15/9 
july 19 68°35 2:95 30°89 5-23 50/6 34/6 3 a 7 bj Renold Chains....... él /- 45/- 
i) ae 69-61 2°89 31-81 5-08 44/\'2 | 29/7'2 10 a] 17!,b | Simon Engineering . oe 36/1'2 | 36/3 
Aug. 2 70-89 2:84 31-83 5-08 85/6 63/3 14 ¢ 7 a| Tube Investments..... 65/3 63/10! 
is te 71-69 2:82 32-53 4:97 38/4! /= 2'2b TaD | VIGNE occas vccccess fl 33/6 33/- 
oe 71-66 2°82 32-81 4:93 Sof sore ee ants Genie bey ee vo fl cee a 
f 425 Industrials :—High, 72-09 (Aug. 11). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). < * 7 te ; 
* Ex dividend. t¢ Tax free. + Assumed average life 8 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. Ex capitalisation, TE hts. 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend, (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. (e) To earliest date. . (f) Flat yield. x val 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(1) To latest date. 
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(g) Equi valent to 7+2 sterling. 
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Prices, 1961 Last Two Price; | Yield, | Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, i 
a? | Capmany Aug. 16,| Aug. 16,| Cover, - ——|——iividends Copeman Aug. 9, Cover 
over High | ak (a) (b) (¢) 1961 1961 High i, (a) (b) (¢) 1961 I 
ecu —— 7 1 ee eee — 
% % | FOOD & TOBACCO ! % % MISCELLANEOUS ; 
34/- 17/6 10 ¢| 10 cj} Allied Suppliers ....10/- | 18/9 18/3 5-48 | 24 | 62/- 43/- 20 a} 60 b | Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 50/9 | 49/- 6°12 | 23% 
15/- 7/934 10 a| 12!2b | Assoc. British Foods. .1/— | 12/9 12/3 1-84 2'2 | 34/6 26/9 20 a| 40 b| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 33/3 31/9 9-45 
a 74/- 55/- 4a SF) Rw. Sica cey £1 | 64/- 62/- 3-87 | 2! | 51/9 41/4". | 16 a] 14 b| Beecham Group....: 5/- | 50/10', | 51/- 2-94 134 
G3 15/6 11/9 t47\2b | ¢2!)2a | Brooke Bond ‘B’ ....5/- | 12/6 12/3 4-44 334 | 54/3 40/- 3!34 62; b | British Match ........ £1 | 42/6* | 40/-* 5-00 2'5 
Bee 19/3 13/1! 2'2a | 10 b/| International Tea....5/— | 13/4!2*| 13/1'2*| 4-76 134 | 28/4', | 17/6 6236 4 a| British Oxygen...... 5/- | 19/6 19/- 2-81 2', 
et a? ae . : whe i. byone crescent hae a eh a Ig Woe $19 3. a : . —— dneawa jaye ~— sa 2 24 
ve TO, 0/9 el Pe tighens. ae 12) 11/6 4:35 | 2 |50/- | 31/9 6" e| 14 b| Gememer‘A’.......5/-| 34 | 38 | ee} oh 
aie 55/- 43/\!, 9 b 3 @| Tate & Lyle.........% £1 | 47/6 45/7'4 5-26 2 73/9 53/6 14-4¢ 2 ea SNR 10/- | 61/6 59/6 2-52** 33 
ne 20/10'2 | 15/10'2; 5 a Bt Uaioe: ..i.tuckees 5/- | 16/7!>*| 16/4'2*| 4 27 124 | 57/6 47/6 12 b 3 a/ Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 48/9 48/9 6-15 23, 
ve 73/- 62/- t2123 ¢ | tll23a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 67/9 | 68/3 5-18 234 | 55/6 36/- 40 b 5 a {| Hoover ‘A’....... 5/- 42/3* |} 40/6* 5-56 2'4 
ee 51/6 40/- 5 a 1S b| Gallaher .......... 10/— | 41/4!, | 41/7'2 4-80 2 28/- 20/3 12'n6 DO FW osidagecescens /- | 21/3* } 20/3* 4°32 
Rec 1/6 | 65/3 14 b 8!.a | Imperial Tobacco. .... £1 | 68/9* | 69/3* 6-50 134 ms we oe a a Ke ee. srbeSeasnnee=s a = ha 7 a 
= é ac 2¢€ lationa nning . . i c 4 
INSURANCE ‘ 37/3 29/6 6 a 10 b | Powell Duff; sting “10 - | 36/- 35/3 4-54 2'5 
11546 | 55 b| ¢50 a | Britannic........... 5/— | 133, | 133% 3-12 | ... 130/83 |24/7% | 15 b| $0 | Radio Reaak....... Sie 27/10', | 27/15 | 3-69. 
61/3 20 a! 25 b| Commercial Union . .5/- | 67/6 67/6 3-33 «ss | 37/6 18/9 13-6¢ 7'3@ | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 27/- 25/3 4-46**| 23, 
177, t41-17¢ |t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 27! 28 1-02 ee | 43/3 32/10!, 16!nb 7'3a |} Schweppes ......... 5/- | 36/3* | 35/-* 3-43 134 
103/9 20 a 40 b | General Accident... .5/- 145/6 147/6 2-03 ose 39/- 27/6 20 ¢ Bs CT SOMBIE i vad cheons 5/- 33/8'4 32/9 3-82 2'4 
42/7, 35 a 2 . Saren astm ontenaet “| ost ay Li oe cae ae csened = ass eas : a _, 
a Legal & General . ose - - ¢c a urner & Newall..... ” 4 
100/- B8lna| Illyb Northern & Empl..... ” 2-96 eee 1166/6 = 1130/- 9:042a | 15-5b | Unilever ............ £1 |146/3 = |143/9 3:41 3'4 
156/3 $20 a| 70 b/| Pearl .......... : 3-30 eee 11'53> 81316 8 a 13. b } Unilever N.V. .....12f1. |  9!332 973 2-71 3, 
18 +183!'3 ¢ |{208!'; ¢ | Prudential ‘A’. : 2 4 2-93 oe | 22/6 16/- s 6 10 b | United Glass........ 5/- | 18/3 17/9 4:23 2'9 
lowe % a 7 . Royel A Ce = eee | 42/142 | 31/- t4!ga | t105gb | United Molasses ....10/- | 33/9 ~ | 32/- 7-65 I 
24 4 oyal Exchange r ove 
SHIPPING 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 
13/9 | 121.6] 7!20| British Motor ....... / 4 | 7-14 | te PS | le. | StS SRS | ee ee ee matte | eae 
66/I'o | 20 ¢) 20 ¢ | Jaguar Cars ‘A’......5 7/9 | 4-27 | 12479 | 20/9 | 17 €| 7. €| France Fenwick .....-41| 21/6 '|209° | 675 | ts 
41/10!n | 22a} Bl2b | Rolls-Royce... :- "j 46/- | 4-78 | 24 | Soe | 38/ 10 <| 10 ¢| Furness Withy .......€1| 42/6 | 39/6 | 5-06 | 2% 
6/8'4 I2 ¢ 12 ¢ | Rootes Motors ‘A’ 7/4 6-51 |" 5l4 15/ oe 7! - 10 b Furness Withy «.....- 12/6 a 7-14 - 
52/24 I5 b 7'3a A.C.V 76/10!, 4-16**| 2'5 - / . 2a London & Overseas. ae i : / j ase 
79/- IS ¢| 20 ¢| Leyland Motom .... él 98/6 4-06 we 48/6 34/10!5 3 a 8 bi P& O Defd.......... £1 | 41/4! o/3, 5-47 
14/- 3l4 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane 10/—| 17/4! | 16/11'4| 7-38 2, 17/9 12/- 2'2¢ 2'9.¢ | Reardon Smith..... 10/- | 14/4'y | 14/15 1-77 ove 
10a 5 b| Hawker Siddeley “£1 | 31/1!> | 30/10'2| 6-87**| IN, 25/- 13/9 eve S56 6S Ramet Clic dco ce tic £i | 15/- 14/7'4 6-84 see 
t4. a| t5!2b | Dowty Group...... 10/- | 33/6 33/6 4-63 3 
3'34 12'yb | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 25/6 25/3 6°27 2 STEEL 
| igb 2!2@ | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 56/- 55/- 5-00 3 74/10!'2 | 54/6 6a 10. b } Colvilles ...... eoeee El | 56/7'5 | 56/19 5-70 4!, 
21 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/-|22/- | 20/3 7-41 114 | 43/7! | 27/6 6!nb 3!9a | Dorman Long.......-£1 | 29/9 -|.27/7!y | 7-24 | 24 
13 2 12!9 ¢ | Triplex Holdings .. 10/- | 33/9 32/6 3-85 3 a 32/42 : 2b 2s a’ TO xenaw a soe ae : Ee a 
ae oe a | South Durham....... : 
MINES 47/8'4 | 26/1!) | Tab @ | Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 | 36/6 | 34/10%,| 7-17 | 2% 
40 50 b| Anglo-American... .10/- 7 13 I! | 57/4'n | 40/10!,| 15 ¢ 5 a | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 44/10! | 42/10!,| 7-00 3! 
183, 5 6!4a | Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 9 76 2 68/7'2 | 44/- 9 b 6 a| john Summers ... ra 44/7! 6-72 | 23,4 
15 a} 20 b} General Mining...... él 8-48 2 55/7'2 | 38/6 12. b 4-8a | United Steel......... 39/1 'ai} | 6-29* 
; a = Union Corporation . 2s a ‘ 63/6 46/- 834b 6!4a | Whitehead ..........£1 | 46/- 46/- 6°52 33, 
a Daggafontein ....... ~ . 2 | 
100 b| 70 a Fron Sana Geduld .. .5/= 10-46 2 TEXTILES 
25 a| 25 b | Hartebeestfontein ..10/— 12-12 | Iz | 42/7!2 | 28/101.) 5 a@| 7!2b | English Sewing Cotton £1 | 30/10', | 28/10!,| 8-66 | I" 
60 b| 50 a| President Brand..... 5/- 9-89 | 12 | 31/ior, 25/1! 5 a| 10 b| Fine Spinners........ £1 | 26/6. | 25/412 | 11-82 | 2 
ae b| 90 a/| Western Holdings ...5/- 8-25 114 | 70/4!, 52/10!» 17!4b 7!,@ | Lancashire Cotton ....£1 |.56/6 56/- 8-93 It, 
re 8!3 | Winkelhaak........ 19/- “ss 8'. 1 47/6 | 34/6 4'¢qa| 55¢6°| Courtaulds.......... £1 | 37/12 -| 34/6 5-80 |} 1% 
Bg seb ere ae ie] £ [ote [ion SPE). fs | armen nee | 8 | ie ba 
od. Angio~ oe 1pm - - a est Riding Worsted . os . 
aaa 41116 | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/~ nae ae 37/3 | 28/6 7; | he} Weeltaaken:......: £1 | 29/6* | 28/6" | 7-02 | 2 
169 | 4'¢b | Roan Antelope...... 5/- 14 | 20/7'2 | 15/4! 3° c} 6 c| Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 16/7", | 16/7'2 | 7-22 | 1% 
22!12b | 15 a | Tanganyika Cons... .10/— 17-65 t'2 | 16/2" | 11/9 1334b | 71a | Calico Printers. ..... 5/-|-13/1'> | 12/7! | 7-92*4 3'p 
6'4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 5°88 ®4 | 55/10'2 | 38/6 a .:. | Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 43/1! |. 41/7! | 6-01%%} 2 
100_a | 150_ b | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 9:33 | a | 13/72 | 9/102} 3 @| 10 b | Jute Industries......10/~ | 10/6* | 10/6* | 12-38 | 3 
a Soin’ a nee Le. ii, 35/3 | 28/1', 7'4¢| 10 c¢| Tootal...... seecees Ll | 29/11, | 28 Gg | 7-05 ! 
24| 27!2. | London Tin......... - 
ondo ci ‘ I 
int | 7°e:| Week nets ae 2 a TRUSTS, LAND & 
on s7/i0', | 42/6 | aide | gob | BET A Ded... 3 | 4. bas | beef ie 
sos i 2 2a 2 at. etd, ..... - 2 
Pas) eee | ek eee «to gst | 28 | 20/- | 12/7 | 10 c| 10 -¢ | Cable & Wireless. ...5/— | 18/7" | I7/10'y| 2-80 | 13 
dita | Isigb| Canmols coe2.2. oye 5-06 | 21. |$3/2 | 47/- | 20, <| 23s | City Centre Props. «5/- | $2/6 | 52/3 | 2-420 % 
10-234 | 13-646 | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl 4-07 | 2% 1 93/6 | 4/3 | Sie] | a7iab | City Lond. Real Prop..€1 | 72/9 | 73/- | 3-01 | | 
+8! a +12! b Shell Transport él 5-63 3 10 16 74 14-080 18-08b Hudson's Bay eeeecece 87, Bllig 3 70 13, 
; : Ule: mar Petras as d 36/- | 22/3 y 4 b | Land Securities..... ion 27/10', | 27/- 2:22 
= me Peer tees os 1 39/6 | 26/9 105,¢ | 12! 2¢ | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 30/3 | 28/9 | 4-21 | | 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
8 b 5 a@j| Daily Mirror........ 5/- | 12/3 12/- 6-25** Il, TEA & RUBBER 
4a 8 b| W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’.£1 | 59/- 61/6 3-90 2 46/6 40/6 t2'20 | 25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 44/9 45/3 19-85 i 
5 a 834b | Bowater Paper....... £1 | 54/6 54/9 5-02 i', | 33/6 28/9 9 b| 3 a | jJokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 29/9 30/3 12-95 2 
9a 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 49/6 50/- 6-40 134 | Il/- 8/6 cag 348 Nuwara Eliya ........ £1 | 9/- 8/9 Il, 
4a Bho bi | Qpbeatteics i cebenvae es £1 | 45/9 44/6 5-62 134 6/10'n | 5/2'4 12!4a | 29'¢b Highlands & Lowlands 2/- | 5/8!4 5/9 14-49 Il, 
wae Kes Thomson Org’n..... 5/- | 18/10!, | 18/6 6 49** 2 7/4'y | 5/6 10 a| 35 b| London Asiatic... .2/- | 6/I'p | 6/1" | 14-69 2 
4 a] 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... él | 58/- 55/6 5-05 2 93/- 77/- 12!2a | 37!2b | United Sua Betong .£1 | 83/6 85/- 11-76 | i, 
1 
24 The Economist Indicator (1953=100) 
1 a —— en E 
Ih | 1961 Indicator Yield % 1961 AM RICAN SECURITY YIELDS 
aa Buy 12 373-8 “oe Hich | Lu STANDARD AND POOR'S 
ai, » ie 370-4 4-99 's ace Pod LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT 
4 BP Aug. % 3714 4:38 427-2 359-4 BONDS 
aS: itl mat le uae 
2 | Pe . . 
yi. es Meas i aad 
| 2 Financial Times Indices 5 STANDARD AND POOR’S 
LM ms | eah oon Toten | ee eee , “opr aaneegg 
rd. rd. ixed . argains 
) a2 1961 | Index f¢ Yield | Int. ¢ Som Marked 
. “Aug. 10 | 313-3.) 5-04 | 81-59. | 6-54") 11,344 ; 925 INDUSTRIALS 
baka » 313-0 5-04 81-57 | 6°54 9,828 (1941-43=10) 
: 2 o = 310-9 5-08 81 40 6°51 11,036 
.| mM 1S | 3iho | 5-07 | 8-47 | 6-47 9,414 196! 
| im te | 312-3 5-05 | 81-52 | 6-47 | 9071 — 
? High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 301 - 4 (July 17). 
a ae _t July 1, 1935=100. —_ ¢ 1928=100. — 
—_ ie Yi — ° ———_____—_—___—— 
- Ex all. ields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20%. Chartered Bank, Sm City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12! 


sterling. Daily Mirror, 15%. Glaxo, 15%. Guardian, 2623%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-69% Ind Coope, T.A., 12 te Lloyds 105 diand Bank, % 
Rank Organisation, 22! 2% Thomson Organisation, 24%. Tronoh , 10%. United Steel, 12- Gi, Woodall- penn, 2% on ee ee oat ee eee By 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


Manpower and Output BRITISH 





oat 5 Prices and Wages...... eee July 29th External Trade ..........«. Aug. 5th 
fi t i 
ee ae ‘King es Geen” oe Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits......... - july Sth 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. 12th United States.........+.. «+ july = 8th 












Mid-year or averages 





TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Working population : nahi aaseh ohio 
MOR cin. 0a caew sda bw Genes oso) 5 uae 000s 24,070 | 24,145 | 24,436 | 24,394 | 24,436 | 24,477 | 24,517 : ’ " 
PAR sins clbsincnig ay saws abides ape SS a 16,160 16,137 16,239 16,229 16,239 16,234 16,284 16,285 16,284 16,283 
WO sis Sesiks di ntvtnavgckeunones me 7,910 | 8,008 8,197 8,165 8,197 8,243 8,233 8,262 8,276 8,307 
Armed Forces..........ssceeceeveees “é 614 | 565 518 521 518 516 485 479 478 474 
Civil employment : 
Total oe ns pe uieews Meet) sehen coun 3 23,080 | 23,197 | 23,628 } 23,559 | 23,628 | 23,662 | 23,710 | 23,768 | 23,81! | 23,865 
Manufacturing industries (') .........++ ee «ae | O7 8,811 8,794 8,811 8,848 8,894 8,916 8,913 8,917 
* eae en, industries (old basis) (').. er 9,147 | 9,169 are nt ee ae a. nee i hed 
mployees ('): 
in engineering (2) ....cccescccncrcaces Pm oe | 3,545 | 3,740 3,739 3,740 3,730 3,785 3,797 3,801 
in consumer goods industries (3) ....... Z a 3,102 3,154 3,141 3,154 3,191 3,162 3,168 3,163 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration: aoe ae 
Ail durations—total .......seseeeeeeee a 457:4 | 475-2 360-4 341-2 305-1 292-0 350-8 340-1 ; : 258-6 
Temporary or under 2 weeks .......-+ is 141-0 120-8 89:8 73-2 | 66-2 72:5 99-8 92-2 77-2 67-8 69:3 
NEP D MORES odio cwadcecbeboracasses i 197-7 243-4 187°6 198-3 172-1 163-2 174-3 171-8 158-2 140-1 136-4 
By regions (4): 
Cree Bieae is bo soos cas kao e % 2-3 | 2:2 1-6 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-2 
Lani and South Eastern.........+++- ‘ 1-3 | 1-3 0-9 0:9 0:8 0-7 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-7 
IN ai sic wveain cv oins das edhe ves es ke a ere ‘ : ; ; ; i : 0:9 0-8 ; 
POMS, vob cosh cst abenesiensens = 1-6 |} 15 1-3 rl 0-9 - " sai oF 
South Western (2) o...siccecscissvecewss P 2:2 2-2 1-7 1-5 fae fee fg 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-4 1-0 
PNG oo bis6d cs php enc bcks ise Sus ed 1-6 1-5 1-0 0:7 0-7 0-6 1:5 1-3 0-9 0-8 0-9 
Mortis Midian 5s sins os cncsecerscveens = 1-6 1-5 1-1 1-0 0-9 0-8 1-2 1-0 1-0 0-8 0-7 
East and West Ridings ..........+ee008 5 1-9 1-9 1-2 1-1 1-0 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-8 
Moreh WVOSIOEN 5 oncs i nccctave one nade ce 2:7 2:8 1-9 2:0 1-8 1-7 1-6 1-7 1-5 1-4 1:3 
DOSER 5 6nc sc civdn ene tas eg eu sien aR 2°4 | 3-3 2:8 2°8 2°5 2:3 2:4 2:4 2-3 2-0 1-9 
POMBE sais vhn'g bs ceebassausas ss aoe - 3-8 4:4 3°6 3°5 3:2 3-2 3-3 3-2 3-0 2-8 2:7 
Wales SOOTHE Eee H EH EEE EEE ” 3-8 3-8 2:7 7 2°5 2:3 2:1 2°6 2:5 2:2 2:1 1-9 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total............ *CO00s 198 224 | 314 327 361 380 314 337 354 383 3% 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index : 
All industries ....sesesesseesesseeees 1954= 100 106 113 120 125 119 109 126 123 122 126 
a - seasonally adjusted ...... ae és bt ai | 120 120 121 122 122 123 
Mining and quarrying .........seeeeee be 94 92 89 95 88 73 89 88 87 eos 
CONRRTUELION 5.05 60:0 vVeicccscnce'scteses _ 105 itt 118 1179 1216 but 
Gas, electricity and water.........2+00- < 119 123 133 119 itl 107 146 133 127 
Manufacturing, total .......eseeeeeees 5 107 114 123 129 122 | 142 128 126 125 
ee » seasonally adjusted = es oes 124 123 123 124 125 124 
Engineering and electrical goods......... a Vl 118 127 128 127 117 139 133 131 
SUE “Biv cicsbaeee Kido pr snes bas a 109 101 92 93 89 94 94 93 
MGRIGIOD: 6 cs 000000 Pevesrccecsccceonr ae 118 131 139 158 144 126 141 141 143 
ee ee ee er ee “a 115 131 145 150 144: 137 154 151 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........... i 91 98 102 105 %6 92 109 103 98 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of: 
Coal (7) (8) op rccccccdeccovccnccens W } 000 tons 4,150 3,963 3,725 3,988 3,628 2,978 3,763 3,679 3,630 3,792 3,279 
Pi NE oc as cscnasnvrtucteneenee Ww ‘és 245 242 303 299 295 289 313 308 300 297 271 
Steel, ingots and castings..........+. Ww ra 369 388 467 475 466 391 47i 472 448 380 
Sulphuric acid ........eeseeeeeeeee M ss 186-8 202-3 225-1 215-4 217-0 225-2 242-0 218-8 224-5 221-7 
Newsprint ......sseesesevscescees Ww cS 11-81 12-87 14-25 15-48 15-59 10-86 15-06 14-34 14-04 14-74 
Electricity (7) ('') ...sseesseesseees Mf mn. kwh 8,208 8,764 9,904 8,78 7,782 7,770 11,236 9,83 9,697 8,812 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production: 
Cotton yarn, single .......seeee008 WTI mn. Ib. 14-77 14-58 14: 15-65 13-25 12-35 14-28 14-33 14-34 12-08 
Worsted yori €!?). ..o<00ses0c0c0008 M z 17-18 19-34 20- 21-30 19-29 17-55 22-89 19-20 21-14 22-40 
Rayon and synthetic fibres .......... M = 35-18 42-89 49-33 51-99 48-34 46-65 47-53 42-18 46-3 49-3 
Cotton cloth, Woven.....seececeeee WT] mn. yds. 27:0 25:7 24:9 26°5 24:9 15-7 25-4 25-7 25-3 25:7 
Wool fabrics, woven (!2),...... eeee M Emn. sq. yds. 29°14 30-4 30: 30-4 29-5 29-3 31-7 24-6 29-4 32-8 
Engineering production: 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... W 000s 19-84 22°88 26:01 34°13 29°62 23-51 19-56 19-35 22-58 23-19 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ..... Ww " 5:90 7-13 8-81 9-48 9-68 6:96 9-27 9-41 9-70 9-61 
internal combustion engines ('2)..... M | ’000 BHP 378 468 577 606 592 510 737 599 ds sp 
Metal-working machine tools ('2).... M £°000 6,993 6,564 91 7,107 7,520 8,532 11,158 9,358 9,670 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (!9%) 
Permanent houses completed : 
TOU. os ccba'shabosnessentee beh ob ee "000s 20-13 20:78 22-44 22-99 24:31 22-41 22:97 21-12 22-78 24-38 
For local housing authorities ....... M 0 9-43 8-29 8-60 9-14 9-44 8-36 8-98 7-14 7:72 8-39 


(') Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industria! Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for earlier 
dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. (3) Textiles, leather goods, 
clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. (4) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a. percentage of the estimated 
number of employees. (5) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May i. 1958. (¢) Average for first quarter. 

- (7) Great Britain, (8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (9) Average for second quarter. ('°) England and Wales. 
('!) Generation for public supply. ('2) Deliveries. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The Birfield Group of Companies has a vacancy for an O. and M. 
Officer to take charge of this function. He will be executively 


responsible to the parent company’s Secretary who has been trained 
in O. and M. and he will undertake assignments to advise companies 


of the Group. 


Applications are invited from men interested and experienced in 
this work. It is likely that the successful applicant will be aged 30- 
35 years, of sound commercial training, with two or three years 
O. and M. experience, the requisite personal qualities and currently 
earning in excess of £1,000 per annum. 


The department is located at the offices of Hardy Spicer Limited 
in Birmingham and initial application should be made, stating age, 
education, training and experience, to the 


Personnel Manager, 
Hardy Spicer Limited, 
Chester Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham 24 





EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY— 
NEW ZEALAND 


An exceptional opportunity for a Chief Accountant! Administration 
Executive exists in the Head Office of a progressive industrial finance 
corporation in Wellington. The company has international affiliations, 
and branches and associate companies throughout New Zealand. 


The applicant should be a qualified accountant, aged between 
30 and 45, and with a background of proven ability, commercial 
accounting experience and organisation. Duties include the super- 
vision of all accounting of the parent company and associated 
companies at Wellington, the development of mechanical account- 
ing, records, general office routine and co-ordination of accounting 
staff. 


Salary will be commensurate with the position and there is a 
superannuation scheme. 


Applications, marked “ Confidential,” to Box TE.913 c/o Hanway 
House, Clark’s Place, London, E.C.2. 


ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


British Nylon Spinners Limited invite applications from graduates with a good honours 
degree in economics for an appointment in the Economic and Market Research Unit of 
their London Office. 


The activities of the Unit are interesting and varied, covering a wide range of markets 
and products, and the successful candidate will be in a position to obtain a thorough 
understanding of all aspects of the Unit’s activities. 


Initially, the successful candidate’s particular concern will be events and developments 
in international trade of importance to the Company’s interests. These include the 
trend to regional free trade groups, such as the E.F.T.A. and the E.E.C., activities of the 
G.A.T.T. and the trade policies of a number of countries with particular reference to 
tariffs and quotas. 


Applications should be addressed to the Recruitment Officer, 


British Nylon Lid., 


Spinners 
PONTYPOOL, MON. 


quoting reference L/I4. 
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DEMERARA COMPANY LTD. 


Proprietor of two Sugar Estates and a Distillery in British 
Guiana requires 


FINANCE OFFICER 


who would be stationed at the Company’s Georgetown Office and 
would be responsible to G. H. B. Hutchinson, Chairman of the 
Estates Management Committee, as his financial adviser, as co- 
ordinator of all accounting control information and its presentation 
and return to Head Office in the U.K. and generally. 


Preference given to candidates of Guianese or West Indian origin 
aged between 30 and 40, who should possess Chartered Accountant’s 
qualifications and should have had experience of modern budgetary 


control systems. 


Remuneration will be about £2,500 p.a., depending on qualifica- 


tions, with free housing and a car, 


Generous contributory pension 


scheme and_leave, with passages paid to country of origin. 


Applications to Managing Director, Demerara Co. Ltd., Martins 
Bank Building, Liverpool, 2, for onward transmission to British 


Guiana. 


It is hoped to hold final interviews for shortlisted candi- 


dates in London about 21st September. 


ONSUMER MARKET 

Sociologist/Economist required for  inter- 
preting a series of the most comprehensive 
household habits surveys ever implemented in 
U. Age about 25-30, with knowledge of 
marketing or advertising preferred. 
experience in the field of sociological research 
important. Opportunity to study data from 


RESEARCH.— 


| one of the largest operations of its kind for 


| range £1,250-£1,500. 


a man who will make an _ active contribution 
to this developing area_ of research. Salary 
Pension, etc.—Applica- 


| tions, with full details of age, education, qualifi- 


| Services, 


| for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), 


| Certificate of Education, etc. 


cations, experience and present salary, to 

Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Sayer, Attwood Technical 

Limited, West Halkin House, West 

re Street, London, S.W.1, quoting ref. 
/7. 


COMMISSION FOR THE NEW 
TOWNS 


SECRETARY AND FINANCE 
OFFICER 


The Commission for the New Towns 
which will come into being on Ist 
October, 1961, will require a Secretary 
and a Finance Officer. There will be 
a contributory pension scheme. 

The Secretary will be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Commission which is 
charged with taking over, holding, 
managing and turning to account the 
property now vested in Development 
Corporations. The post will demand 
organising and administrative ability of 
a high order. Salary £5,000; a higher 
figure would be considered if warranted 
by exceptional experience and qualifica- 
tions. 


Applicants for the post of Finance 
Officer should be Chartered Municipal 
Treasurers, Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants or certified Corporate 
Accountants, or have equivalent qualifi- 
cations, and should have a wide and 
varied experience in commerce or in 
public service. Salary £4,000; again a 
higher figure would be considered if 
warranted. 


Applications, giving date of birth, 
education, qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed not later than 15th 
September to the Chairman-designate, 
Commission for the New Towns, c/o 
The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, Whitehall, S.W.1 


Practical | 
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UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are _ invited. for (a) SENIOR 
LECTURER or LECTURER with © special 
interest in social anthropology and experience 
and _ interests in Africa, and (b) SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW or RESEARCH 
FELLOW particularly competent ia advanced 
research methods, including statistical techniques 
and with interest in problems of economic 
development and social change. 

Salaries : Senior Lecturer and Senior Research 
Fellow: Ghanaians: £G1.750 x £G75—£G2,200; 
non-Ghanaians: £G2,100 .«x £G90—£G2.640. 
Lecturer or Research Fellow: Ghanaians: 
£G1,050 x £G50—£G1,400 x £G75—£GI1,850 ; 
£G1,900; non-Ghanaians: £G1.260 x £G50— 
£G1,680 x £G90—£G2,220 ; £G2,280. Entry at 
appropriate position. 

Appointment normally five years in first 


instance. 

Outfit allowance £G60. - Car allowance 
£G150_ p.a. Family allowance ffor  non- 
Ghanaians for each child in West Africa £G50 
p.a. or, if under age of 21 and being educated 
outside West Africa, £GI00 p.a. (maximum 5 
children). Part-furnished accommodation at 
charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary. 
F.S.S.U. policies maintained if already held, 
or superannuation on similar basis. 

Passages for appointee and family on 
appointment and normal termination. Annual 
leave with 3 overseas return passages in every 
4 years for non-Ghanaians and one every three 
years for Ghanaians. 

Applications (six copies) with full details of 
qualifications, experience, etc., and maming three 
referees to be sent before 25th September, 1961. 
to the Assistant Registrar (London), University 
of Ghana, 15 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
from whom further information may be 
obtained. 


oe other | appointments see » page 146 


~ STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a STATISTICAL OFFICER. This 
is @ new appointment and the person 
] be responsible for the collec- 
tion, correlation and analysis of statistical 
information relating to the Education service 


in Staffordshire. 
with A.P.T. Grade [It 


Salary in accordance 
(£960-£1,140 p.a.). 

Further details and application forms may 
be obtained from the Director of Education 


(Admin.), Education. Offices, Earl Street, 
Stafford, to whom completed applications 
should be 


returned by 8th Septeniber. 1961. 
T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 





EDUCATION ; BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


Law, Account- 
Civil Service, 
Commercial, General 
Also many prac- 


Secretarial, 
Export, 


ancy, Costing, 
Management, 


| tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 


jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older ~students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654, 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc.Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Ow MUCH FOOD can _ you from 

packeted soups? SHOPPER'S. GUIDE (ss, 
per annum) shows their highest percentage of 
protein to be under one-tenth of adult needs. 
—wWrite, Consumer Council, Orchard House. 
Orchard Street, W.1. 








BANKING LOOKS 
AHEAD... 


—— > 
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EXPORTS AND MARTINS British banking will be 
required to play a vital role in the expansion of our export 
trade. It is a challenge that Martins is well placed to meet with 
its Head Office in the city-port of Liverpool, with over 600 
branches at home and with world-wide connections overseas. 
For many years Martins has offered a range of specialised 
services to those engaged in overseas trade. These services 
are continually being strengthened and improved and the Bank 
is always looking ahead to provide new facilities quickly when 
changed conditions demand them. Information and advice on 
exporting matters are available from all our branches, who can 
call upon the special facilities of our Information Department 


at Head Office. 
Martins Bank 


Martins Bank Limited. Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


National Insurance Statistics show that every day | out of every 27 
employed men between the ages of 30 and 65 are away from work 
on account of incapacity which has lasted more than six months. 


Sickness and accident strike without warning— YOU need to protect 
your earnings. 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


with a permanent policy which cannot be cancelled on account 
of heavy claims. 


The 
3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1686 
(15 lines) 


ermanent 


ickness 


nsurance Co. Ltd. 


Fill in the coupon below for full particulars. 
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Planning to set up in business in 


Canada? 


How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 
about income and other business taxes? Are there 
provincial as well as federal taxes ? For answers to 
these and other questions vital to businessmen 
planning to set up operations in-Canada, write or 
phone either of our London offices for a recently re- 
vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 
ing on Business in Canada’. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 
2 Cockspur Street, SW1 Whitehall 7921 
Assets Exceed $4,000,000,000 
Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and 


South America 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND 
UNILEVER N.V. 


Interim announcement of 
Turnover and Results 1961 — First Half-Year' 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the Companies’ 
estimated combined turnover and consolidated results for the first half of the 
current financial year. The corresponding figures for the first and second 
half-years of 1960 are given for comparison. In compiling the figures for 1961 
the turnover for the months March to June and the profits for the whole 
period, so far as attributable to the Netherlands and Germany, have been 
converted to Sterling at the new rates of exchange that followed the revaluation 
of the Guilder and the Mark in early March. The effect has been to make the 
combined figures for 1961 of turnover about ?% and profits about 14% 
greater than would have been the case under the previous rates. (The 
revaluations have the opposite effect on the combined figures in Guilders 
being released by N.V. in Rotterdam, making turnover about 24% and profits 
about 343% lower.) 


(ALL FIGURES REPRESENT £ MILLIONS) 
1961 First Half-year 1960 First Half-year 1960 Second Half-year 
947 TURNOVER 908 939 


720 of which sales to third parties 682 705 


RESULTS 1960 First half-year 


Com- | 
BINED LIMITED) 
Profit before 


taxation.... | 55-8 | 30:6 | 25-2 50-3 | 27:3 
Taxation on 


1961 First half-year 1960 Second half-year 


Com- | 
BINED | LiMiTED) N.V. 


51-9] 29-0 | 22:9 


Com- | | 


N.V. ] | BINED | Limrrep) N.V. 


| 23-0 
27°38 14:5 13-3 25-8 13-4 12-4 


taxation.... } 28-0 | 16-1 24-5 | 13-9 
Exceptional Minus 

items 1-6 4 
Minority in- 

terests 
CONSOLIDATED 


Net Profit. 23-6 | 13-1 
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Ht easy to gotto 


LAUSANNE 


De COF otal eee 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has 

for nearly two and a half centuries 

provided policies for every form of 

insurance requirement for the home beautifully situated on the lovely Lake of 


or business life. Geneva. Formerly the Roman Oppidum 
Head Office at The Roya! Exchange : : 3 
London, E.C.3 Lousonna, Lausanne is today internationally 


Branches and Agencies throughout the known for its University its many educa- 
United Kingdom and Overseas : : we J : 
tional establishments, as an important holiday 


resort, and-as a centre of commerce. 


He when there, to contact the Lausanne Branch 
ave you of the Union Bank of Switzerland, whose 
‘ ‘ services are entirely at your disposal. 

Eve r Consider ed In vesting Needless to say, Travellers’ Cheques and 
Travellers’ Letters of Credit: can also be 


‘ear | in Japanese Stocks ? | negotiated there, 


panies The phenomenal growth and expansion of 
0 


5 d ° « . . 
+1961 fm| Japanese industry have gained international 


whole 


© been) reputation ... and so has Nikko Securities — 


‘S) 
outstanding for expert, dependable investment | o NION sysNy K 
service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff OF SWITZERLAND 


of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


f-ye ‘ ‘ a 
m*""H| date data. There is no time like the present. a en ee 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


: Capital full i Rasen 1 F 140,000,000 
and profitable investments. | meee pee 152,000,000 


Cable datas aK all I Offices a and aioli BANKUNION 


The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


New Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan 
Telex : TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 


New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype : NY 1-2759U 
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Joined for strength and owned 
by two great banks 






Olds Discount 
Company Ltd 


Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust Ltd 


two important finance houses ey 
are organized for expansion 


Two long-established finance houses, Olds Discount Company _facilities on an increasing scale. In the field of household equipment 


Limited and Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust Limited, are now | —radio, television, refrigerators, washing machines, furniture, 

linked together in Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited which, in —_ etc.—its block discounting and direct collection facilities are used 

turn, is owned jointly by Lloyds Bank and the National Com- __ extensively by enterprising traders. Convenient payment arrange- 

mercial Bank of Scotland. ments are provided for individuals for central heating installations, 
With a capital of £15,000,000 and assets exceeding £100,000,000, marine craft, garages and garage extensions, boarding school fees 

the Group offers comprehensive hire purchase and block discount- —_ and other such personal requirements. 

ing facilities for the distributive trades, industry, commerce Through a nation-wide network of over 100 branch offices 





"and the individual. the Group has established a reputation for efficient, 
Traditionally, a large proportion of its turnover courteous and understanding service to all its custo- 
is in the motor vehicle business: cars, commercial NN mers. 
vehicles and motor cycles. The manufacturing and Enquiries are welcomed at any office of the two 
building industries, and other large scale users of e operating companies, Olds Discount and Scottish 
capital equipment and machinery, including Midland Guarantee Trust ; or may be addressed to 
agriculture, are employing the Group’s financial the head office. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,000,000 2888888888! 
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Vigo House, Regent Street, !.ondon W.1 
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ESSENTIAL COVER AT 


MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 


“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and 
assured income for the family in the 
event of the father’s death. 


Example (applicable in the United 
Kingdom only): For a man aged 30 
next birthday a premium of only £4 
per quarter—payable for a maximum 
of 16 years—secures a Family Income 
Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this important cover 
with you. 
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BANK MELLI | 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 




















CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials  2,000,000,009 
RESERVES Rials 932,000,009 
DEPOSFTS Rials.. 26,232,242,427 
President: ; 
AHMAD MAJIDIAN 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank offers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits. 
etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran, deals with every 
description of banking business. Especial services for all kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations 
in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 

















































We reach business and 
hankers everywhere 


By providing fast and efficient service on all assignments 


the Fuji Bank is today a leader in international banking. 
189 OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. tivo, sone 


<a Vo OVERSEAS OFFICE London: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London 
Naga E.C. 2 New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Calcutta: Mookerjee 


Boor House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
es } 
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CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 





% 
Every 
TREASURY, > | 
BANK and FINE TRADE BOEING 
BILLS DISCOUNTED cay 
¢ ene 
mu“ many 
” and co 
Money received on Deposit Al 
at Call and Short Notice at seas 


United California Bank's specialists in many fields-anda 
world-wide network of correspondents—are ready to serve a? 
you in all types of international banking transactions. 


current market rates of interest. 












1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, — 
LONDON, E.C.3 UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK a 

, - : Capital Funds over $160 Million » Resources over $2 Billion i 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION Consu 

TELEPHONE : AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters oo 


405 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
Victor R. Rose, Vice President 


600 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 
Gustav Riedlin, Vice President 














SAFE INVESTMENT SINCE 1876 


Since 1876 we have pro- 


videdasecure, profitable 
return on savings en- 
trusted to us by shrewd 
investors. Their  de- 
cision is influenced by 
the fact that we have 
made a profit in every 
year without fail. Why 
not take your first step 
to security and open a 
deposit account with O 
the Lincolnshire ? Fill 


in the coupon below for 





PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 
AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, LINCOLN. Phone 23314 


sank SG ede ga = 


Please send brochure EC 3361 and balance sheet, 


i eheae tt! 
Industrial Finance 


Cee Experience in 
RESERVES £223,998 Management of 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 Mec tep Me ery ity 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE nw AL Ue | F- 
The Industrial Bank 


| | 7 
| ae ee 

| 
| NAME eee e eee meee eee eee SOHO EOE O ESHER EES ESE SEE DEE HOE EES ESSE SEES DEE SEO SES EO® | Head Office: Marunour hi, Chiyoda aon Tokyo, Japan | 
| ADDRESS | New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
sv Spc acl Mai ic! | SVE Ee, ( 
L MEMBER: FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION a 
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ONE .,- 
AFTER 


ANOTHER 
AND DAY AFTER DAY... 


Every day of every week South African Airways 


~ |potine 7/(0)7/ stratots 


are in the air between London and Johannes- | 
burg carrying passengers to either city and to | vay 
many places in between, in supreme ease 

and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA JOHANNESBURG 


> 1% 





Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and the 
Cocos Islands in SAA’s DC-7B aircraft for little 


anda more than the direct London ~ Australia fare. 


| 
““| SOUTH AFRICAN 
x] > AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 
Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, | 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2. 


es FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 
Be 


yrnia 
sident 
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| ASH-and-WEAR! 
EASY CARE 








Latin Americain London 


Cast off with confidence on South American ventures 





Japanese 
Man-made Fabrics 


‘“SHATSU” 


by consulting our International Department. Repre- 
sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches 
and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- 
treal and Balfour, Williamson & Cov., throughout South 
and Central America. Their advice will open up this 
fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out 
now; write, telephone or call and talk things over. 


























After the introduction. of synthetic fibre manufacturing 
lechniques from abroad, man-made fabrics became increasingly 
bopular among the Japanese people. Now, “shatsu” (shirts) of 
lhese fabrics are in great demand. 

With this new industry, Japan has become the world’s 
second largest producer of man-made fibre products accounting 
lor a third of the world’s exports. 

The Nippon Kangyo Bank is proud of its part-in the 
leyclopment of this new Industry and the promotion of its 
exports. “Kangyo” means “industrial and commercial promotion.” 
And in continuing these policies, The Nippon Kangyo Bank 
vill endeavor to assist firms trading with Japan and cordially 
invites their use of its facilities. 





















BANK OF LONDON & 








World-wide Banking Facilities 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


EAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan 
INDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C. 3, England 
IPE] BRANCH - NEW YORK OFFICE TEL} MANSION HOUSE 1797 





HEAD OFFICE: 40-66 Queen Victoria Street, London Ec4 City 9322 
BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great Charles St. Central #058 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. 
Bradford 25693 GLASGOW C1: 54 West Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER 
56 Charlotte St. Central 3135 pants: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St Honoré : 
NEW YORK: 54 Wall Street zunicu: Schifflinde 26. Branches and agencies 
throughout Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain 
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THE GLOW OF THE GOLDEN SIXTIES 


THE promise of the sixties is a challenge to the 
imagination. How will the people benefit from the 
marvelous advances that are foreseeable 2 


How will 
closer economic ties and freer trade bring prosperity 


and higher standards of living? ° 
One thing is certain. 


Stee! will continue to play an 
increasingly more important role in the progress of 


; 


mankind, 


ten 
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The requirements in steel will grow at an 


astonishing rate, and FUJI is fully prepared to meet 
this unprecedented challenge. 
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SUPPLYING THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LID 


New York Office 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 80 Pine Street, 


Evropean Office 
Cable 


Graf-Adolf Str. 86 
New York 5, N.Y 


Dusseldorf, Germa: 


STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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